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1  Executive  Summary 

This  report  presents  the  accomplishments  made  in  a  3-year  Air  Force-funded  SBIR  Phase  III 
program  that  focused  on  furthering  the  technical  maturation  of  the  concept  of  RTA. 

Advanced,  future  systems  of  Air  Force  interest  will  include  features  such  as  1)  adaptation;  2) 
reconfiguration;  3)  intelligent  autonomy  and  real-time  machine  learning;  4)  mixed/variable 
initiative  man-unmanned  machine  interaction;  5)  distributed,  cooperative  command  and  control 
architectures;  and  5)  hybrid  cyber-physical  systems.  These  capabilities  will  require  ever 
increasing  complexities  in  the  inherent  algorithm  designs  that  are  coded  and  housed  in  aerospace 
systems,  both  in  the  onboard  processors  on  aircraft  as  well  as  the  ground  support  infrastructures 
that  will  enable  operational  deployment  of  these  advanced  systems.  For  such  systems  to  be 
deemed  safe  to  operate,  their  designs  will  be  required  to  go  through  rigorous  analysis  processes 
to  be  officially  certified  for  deployment  (either  through  civil  and/or  military  governing 
authority).  However,  current  accepted  verification  and  validation  (V&V)  practices  and  analysis 
methods  cannot  address  the  complexities  and  unique  features  of  these  new,  advanced  designs. 
Adaptation  relies  on  current  environmental  conditions,  and  many  learning  approaches  are 
nondeterministic  in  nature.  Such  systems  are  impossible  to  fully  analyze  at  design  time,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  explore,  study  or  simulate  every  possible  state  or  outcome  such  systems  will 
exhibit  when  exposed  to  the  infinite  possibilities  of  real-world  scenarios,  unforeseen  events  and 
unanticipated  environmental  conditions. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  significant  advances  in  design- time  V&V  techniques,  such  as  formal 
methods,  that  can  provide  important  benefits  to  the  process  of  assuring  these  advanced  systems 
operate  safely  and  correctly  during  operation.  However,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  runtime 
monitoring  of  these  advanced  systems  will  also  be  necessary  to  account  for  unforeseen  states  that 
simply  cannot  be  predicted  ahead  of  time  and  may  pose  potential  safety  hazards  if  encountered 
during  deployed  operation. 

RTA  is  the  process  of  monitoring  key  critical  parameters  during  operation  of  an  advanced  system 
that  cannot  be  fully  certified  at  design  time  due  to  its  inherent  complexities.  Using  certain 
strategic  tests,  the  RTA  system  determines  whether  unsafe  conditions  are  ensuing  due  to  some 
error  in  the  advanced  system.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  RTA  monitor  deactivates  the  advanced 
system  and  switches  operation  to  a  reversionary,  trusted  system  to  mitigate  any  subsequent 
unsafe  condition.  Since  the  reversionary  system  is  trusted  and  certified  at  design  time,  it  will  not 
have  the  greater  capabilities  that  the  advanced  system  possesses,  but  should  have  the  minimum 
required  capabilities  to  recovery  safe  operation  and,  for  example,  return  the  platform  to  a  safe 
location  for  recovery  and  post-mission  analysis.  In  this  manner,  RTA  protection  bounds  the 
behavior  of  the  untrusted,  advanced  system,  allowing  it  to  operate  and  provide  the  benefits  of  its 
advanced  capabilities,  but  disallowing  any  unforeseen,  unsafe  actions  that  could  compromise 
system  safety. 

Barron  Associates  has  been  involved  in  the  development  of  RTA  systems  for  aerospace 
applications  for  over  a  decade,  mainly  funded  through  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  (AFRL) 
programs,  but  also  through  a  number  of  NASA-funded  programs  as  well.  Barron  Associates’ 
past  efforts  focused  on  development  of  particular,  isolated  RTA  designs  for  an  inner-loop  control 
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system  for  an  unmanned  aircraft  system  (UAS)  and  for  an  outer-loop  autoland  guidance  system 
for  an  optionally  piloted  UAS  vehicle. 

Because  of  the  current  key  interest  in  future  systems  with  higher  level  intelligent  autonomy,  a 
main  objective  of  this  Phase  III  program  was  to  investigate  RTA  framework  considerations  for 
these  higher  level  feedback  loops.  We  developed  a  challenge  problem  to  address  this  program 
objective  that  involved  a  multi-vehicle  fleet  of  UASs  performing  some  type  of  complex  mission, 
working  together  in  a  distributed,  cooperative  command  and  control  protocol.  Although  these 
are  uninhabited  systems,  critical  safety  considerations  can  be  of  paramount  importance.  A 
failure  or  error  in  onboard  software  could  lead  to  civilian  casualties  on  the  ground.  Or,  failure  to 
accomplish  the  mission  could  lead  to  endangerment  of  ground  troops.  UAS  platforms  may  also 
play  a  critical  role  alongside  piloted  aircraft,  requiring  highest  levels  of  safety  assurance. 

The  command/control  architecture  for  each  vehicle  in  the  fleet  is  made  up  of  four  main  feedback 
loops.  As  with  all  aerospace  platforms,  each  vehicle  has  an  inner-loop  control  system  and  an 
outer-loop  guidance  system.  The  guidance  system  is  then  driven  by  a  higher  level  feedback  loop 
termed  the  flight  management  system  (FMS).  The  function  of  the  FMS  is  to  solve  for  a  safe 
commanded  path  for  the  vehicle  that  is  deconflicted  from  its  neighboring  fleetmates  and  other 
hazardous  objects.  The  FMS  is  then  commanded  by  a  further  higher-level  feedback  loop  termed 
the  mission  planning  system  (MPS),  which  provides  continually  updated  mission  plan  solutions, 
including  future  objective  locations,  required  arrival  times,  asset  allocation  plans,  etc.  No  single 
vehicle  is  designated  as  the  fleet  leader.  All  the  vehicles  act  together  in  an  interactive, 
cooperative  manner.  The  MPS  solution  is  a  result  of  intra-fleet  communication  and  negotiation 
amongst  all  members  of  the  fleet.  Each  vehicle  offers  its  own  solution  based  on  its  current 
sensor  input,  current  knowledge,  and  current  situational  awareness.  Nominally,  at  each  update  to 
the  mission  plan,  all  vehicles  share  their  disparate  current  information  and  iterate  until  all  agree 
on  the  next  update  to  the  mission  plan.  The  final  fleet  mission  solution  is  derived  from  a  fusion 
of  this  negotiation  process. 

Advanced,  adaptive,  intelligent  autonomous  functionality  was  considered  to  be  present  at  any  or 
all  of  these  four  nested  feedback  loops  in  this  hierarchical,  interacting  framework.  Hence,  at 
each  feedback  level,  RTA  protection  is  required  if  that  level  employs  an  advanced,  untrusted 
element.  One  of  the  key  contributions  of  this  program  centered  on  how  these  four  nested 
feedback  loops  interact  and  influence  each  other  and  the  implications  of  these  interactions  on 
their  RTA  system  designs.  This  program  developed  a  unique,  modular  framework  in  which  each 
feedback  level  could  either  be  an  industry  standard  design  time  assured  (DTA)  system,  or  could 
be  a  RTA  protected  system  that  could  be  in  either  advanced  or  reversionary  operational  mode. 
The  requirements  for  the  input/output  architecture  for  such  a  system  were  explored.  Also 
investigated  were  the  implications  of  switching  from  advanced  to  reversionary  mode  at  one  level 
and  the  effects  that  can  have  on  other  levels.  It  was  determined  that  the  RTA  monitoring  process 
should  involve  more  than  just  checking  for  system  safety  at  the  current  feedback  level,  as 
degraded  system  performance  at  one  level  can  have  safety  implications  at  other  levels  due  to  the 
inherent  interdependence  of  each  feedback  level.  Because  of  this,  it  was  determined  that  an 
overall  RTA  monitor  manager  needs  to  continually  pass  operating  mode  information  to  each  of 
the  feedback  levels  so  that  each  level  is  always  aware  of  whether  other  feedback  levels  are 
operating  in  advanced  or  reversionary  mode.  Reversionary  systems  may  have  reduced 
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performance  capabilities,  and  this  information  needs  to  be  communicated  with  the  other 
feedback  levels  to  ensure  overall  correct  and  safe  operation. 

Another  main  contribution  from  this  effort  involved  extensions  to  key  ideas  first  developed  by 
researchers  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  in  the  mid  1990s,  who  established  what  is  known  as 
the  simplex  framework.  Although  the  reversionary  system  will  not  possess  all  the  performance 
capabilities  of  the  advanced  system,  it  will  be  required  to  take  control  at  any  state  in  the 
operating  region  of  the  advanced  system.  The  simplex  framework  involved  a  special  controller 
that  could  take  over  at  the  switching  condition  and  drive  the  system  state  to  an  operating  region 
of  a  baseline  controller.  The  baseline  controller  is  defined  to  have  established  performance 
capabilities,  but  may  have  a  comparatively  restricted  operating  envelope.  By  using  this  special 
controller,  the  RTA  system,  along  with  its  reversionary  mitigation,  would  not  severely  restrict 
the  operation  of  the  advanced  controller  as  it  would  have  the  capability  of  safely  taking  over 
operation  at  any  state  in  the  advanced  system’s  operating  region.  We  further  developed  this  idea 
by  allowing  the  reversionary  system  to  be  composed  of  any  number  of  these  special  controllers, 
we  denoted  as  transition  controllers  or  systems,  and  any  number  of  baseline  controllers  or 
systems,  whatever  is  required  to  fully  cover  the  operating  region  of  the  advanced  system.  We 
explored  design  methods  for  inner-loop  transition  controllers  that  could  guarantee  progress  of  the 
state  from  the  switching  condition  boundary  to  the  operating  region  of  a  chosen  baseline 
controller.  Numerical  simulations  studies  provided  clear  demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  RTA 
systems,  showcasing  the  operation  of  these  transition  and  baseline  controllers  in  mitigating 
unsafe  conditions  caused  by  errors  in  an  advanced  control  system  that  would  otherwise  cause 
catastrophic  loss  of  the  vehicle. 

Another  key  contribution  was  the  refinement  of  what  we  termed  type  safety  definitions.  These 
formal  definitions  of  safety  levels  addressed  some  of  the  key  research  questions  that  were  left 
unresolved  from  our  previous  RTA  programs.  Here,  we  defined  three  safety  levels.  Type  I 
safety  involves  the  actual  or  physical  safety  of  the  system  under  control  or  management.  Type  II 
safety  involves  the  ability  of  the  reversionary  system  to  be  able  to  take  over  operation  and 
recover  acceptable  safety  margins  in  a  safe  and  timely  manner.  Type  III  safety  addresses  the 
required  update  rate  of  the  RTA  monitoring  function  to  ensure  that  ensuing  unsafe  conditions  are 
always  identified  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  entering  into  an  unsafe  state.  If  the  RTA 
monitor  detects  that  the  Type  III  safety  is  lost,  then  this  defines  the  switching  condition  -  the 
RTA  system  must  command  a  switch  to  the  trusted  reversionary  system.  By  these  definitions, 
safety  is  then  always  assured.  We  developed  the  Type  I  -  III  safety  definitions  in  general  as  well 
as  in  particular  for  each  feedback  level. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  Type  III  switching  condition  boundary  can  be  a  complex,  difficult 
and  labor  intensive  task,  depending  on  the  complexity  and  number  of  critical  states  of  the  system 
under  development.  This  could  involve  extensive  analysis  and  simulation  studies,  requiring 
substantial  and  costly  engineering  labor  hours.  We  did  not  fully  address  this  problem  in  this 
program,  but  did  perform  some  initial  investigations  into  formal  methods  and  software  tools  that 
could  predict  the  state  reachability  without  requiring  extensive  simulation  experiments.  In  this 
manner,  if  the  physical  safety  boundary  can  be  obtained  from  heritage  engineering  design  and 
analysis,  then  the  switching  condition  boundary  may  potentially  be  constructed  using  these  state 
reachability  tools.  This  would  give  the  required  margins  needed  to  ensure  operational  safety  is 
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guaranteed  through  the  control  mode  switching  process  from  the  advanced  to  the  reversionary 
system. 

Any  future  fielding  of  the  nested,  hierarchical  feedback  structure  of  the  challenge  problem  we 
addressed  will  require  design  time  certification.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  challenge 
problem,  we  investigated  an  analysis  approach  known  as  compositional  reasoning,  which 
involves  the  construction  of  assume-guarantee  (A-G)  contracts  for  sub-elements  or  subsystems 
within  the  overall  feedback  system  of  the  aircraft  platform.  These  A-G  contracts  essentially 
define  the  constraints  and  design  requirements  for  each  element  in  each  feedback  loop  structure. 
We  started  by  constructing  A-G  contracts  at  the  inner-loop  controller  level.  Once  these  were 
completed,  the  entire  inner-closed-loop  level  could  be  rolled  up  into  one  single  composite  block 
with  its  own  composite  A-G  contract.  This  was  then  used  in  forming  the  A-G  contracts  at  the 
guidance  law  feedback  level.  Once  these  were  completed,  this  loop  as  well  was  rolled  up  into  a 
single  composite  block  that  included  the  composite  block  of  the  inner-loop  level.  This  procedure 
was  then  repeated  for  the  FMS  and  MPS  levels,  resulting  in  A-G  contracts  for  each  level  in  the 
overall  interacting  system  of  feedback  levels.  Another  key  contribution  of  this  project  was  the 
recognition  that  RTA  systems  must  act  as  A-G  contract  monitors,  ensuring  that  these  contracts 
are  always  upheld.  If  there  is  a  breach  of  contract  for  whatever  reason,  then  this  breach  is 
mitigated  by  employing  the  appropriate  reversionary  controller  or  reversionary  actions.  The  A-G 
contract  checks  that  must  be  performed  by  the  RTA  monitor  involve  more  than  just  safety  checks 
at  the  current  feedback  level.  They  must  also  include  required  performance  checks,  checks  on 
input  and  output  validity,  and  hardware  status  checks  including  sensor  and  information  integrity 
checks.  These  additional  checks  are  required  due  to  the  complex  inter-connectivity  of  the 
integrated,  nested  feedback  architecture  we  addressed  in  this  project’s  challenge  problem. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  future  autonomous  aerospace  systems  is  their  safe 
integration  into  airspaces  that  include  manned  or  piloted  aircraft,  as  well  as  operations  over 
congested,  populated  regions.  Trusted  automated  ground  and  airborne  collision  avoidance 
systems  will  be  essential  to  enable  this  integration.  Another  contribution  of  this  effort  was  to 
investigate  how  to  best  design  a  framework  that  integrates  interacting  certified  collision 
avoidance  systems  with  the  nested,  hierarchical  RTA  protected  framework.  One  approach  is  to 
have  a  completely  separate  and  dedicated  collision  avoidance  feedback  framework  that  takes 
control  of  the  vehicle  at  all  feedback  levels  when  a  collision  threat  is  detected.  Once  the 
collision  avoidance  procedure  is  completed  and  the  threat  has  passed,  control  is  then  handed 
back  to  the  RTA  protected  systems.  Another  framework  is  to  have  the  certified  collision 
avoidance  systems  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  RTA  monitoring  and  reversionary  systems,  where 
threat  determination  may  be  a  part  of  the  FMS  RTA  monitor,  avoidance  maneuver  generation  a 
part  of  the  FMS  reversionary  system,  and  avoidance  guidance  and  control  a  part  of  the 
reversionary  guidance  and  control  law  systems.  In  either  framework,  we  note  that  the  collision 
avoidance  function  should  be  fully  trusted  and  certified  to  the  highest  criticality  level.  It  is 
recommended  that  advanced,  untrusted  collision  avoidance  systems  not  be  entertained,  even  with 
RTA  monitoring. 

Another  set  of  contributions  accomplished  in  this  effort  addressed  the  design  time  certification  of 
the  RTA  protected  framework.  Prototype  fault  tree  analysis  (FT A)  and  failure  modes  effects  and 
criticality  analysis  (FMECA)  models  were  developed  that  directly  addressed  the  fault  mitigation 
functions  of  the  RTA  systems.  Also,  results  of  the  compositional  reasoning  and  A-G  contract 
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construction  were  used  to  form  the  basis  for  a  preliminary  safety  case  argument  using  goal 
structuring  notation  (GSN)  diagrams.  An  argument  pattern  was  developed  that  could  be  applied 
at  each  feedback  level.  It  is  hoped  that  constructing  safety  case  arguments  will  aid  in  developing 
specific  artifacts  and  evidence  that  can  be  used  in  the  required  certification  processes  for 
eventual  fielding  of  RTA  protection  on  complex  systems.  Related  to  this  effort,  at  the  end  of  the 
program  Barron  Associates  met  with  FAA  DERs  and  sought  their  feedback  on  the  topics  of  RTA 
protection  and  the  safety  case  argument  approach.  Their  initial  response  to  our  requests  was 
positive  in  that  they  saw  potential  benefits  for  both  RTA  systems  and  safety  case  arguments. 
However,  they  also  provided  valuable  feedback  on  technical  and  certification  protocol  hurdles 
that  will  need  to  be  addressed  in  follow-on  efforts. 

Design,  development  and  implementation  of  RTA  systems  are  not  solved  problems.  A  number 
of  key  areas  require  further  maturation.  First,  developing  feasible  switching  condition  boundary 
construction  techniques  will  be  required.  Although  we  made  great  progress  in  formally  defining 
the  switching  condition  objectives,  we  have  yet  to  solve  the  curse  of  dimensionality  associated 
with  the  highly  complex,  multi-dimensional  nature  of  the  hypersurface  boundaries  that  define  the 
reversionary  switching  decision.  Currently,  this  requires  labor  intensive,  costly  simulation 
exercises  and  extensive  analyses.  However,  there  seem  to  be  promising  mathematical 
approaches  and  software  tools  for  reducing  this  burden  and  it  is  recommended  that  these 
approaches  be  further  pursued. 

Related  to  the  curse  of  dimensionality  problem  is  the  development  of  methods  for  streamlining 
construction  of  reversionary  systems.  If  the  design  and  development  of  the  reversionary  systems 
are  required  to  be  so  complicated  that  they  negate  the  advantages  of  using  the  advanced  system, 
then  this  will  severely  limit  the  benefits  of  the  RTA  protection  and  risk  mitigation  approaches 
addressed  in  this  program.  This  problem  was  directly  addressed  at  the  inner-loop  level,  but  it  is 
recommended  that  further  attention  be  paid  to  this  area  of  research  and  development. 

The  nested  RTA  protected  feedback  loops  have  a  high  degree  of  interaction  and  the  implications 
of  switching  to  reversionary  modes  at  one  or  more  levels  should  be  explored  further.  If  some  of 
the  feedback  levels  are  allowed  to  continue  to  run  in  advanced  mode,  while  other  levels  are 
running  in  reversionary  mode,  then  this  framework  of  graceful  degradation  can  have  the 
potential  for  many  unforeseen  emergent  behaviors,  especially  for  heterogeneous  fleets  operating 
in  any  number  of  mixed-mode  combinations.  It  is  recommended  to  explore  this  topic  further  and 
to  construct  guidelines  for  how  such  disparate  platforms  can  seamlessly  work  together  in  either 
advanced  or  reversionary  modes  at  different  feedback  levels. 

The  complexity  of  the  systems  that  we  explored  for  RTA  protection  resulted  in  complex  RTA 
designs  themselves.  If  such  systems  are  to  eventually  be  certified  for  operational  deployment, 
then  the  topic  of  certifying  complex  RTA  protected  systems  must  continue  to  be  addressed.  It  is 
recommended  that  more  interactions  be  pursued  with  FAA  DERs  and  counterpart  DoD 
certification  authorities  to  alert  these  governing  bodies  to  the  ideas  of  RTA  protection  and  to 
seek  their  feedback  and  guidance  on  how  to  construct  RTA  systems  that  can  be  design-time 
certified. 
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2  Introduction 

2.1  Overview  of  Program  and  Report 

This  is  the  final  technical  report  of  the  program,  Contract  No.  FA8650-12-C-3227,  entitled  “Run 
Time  Assurance  Framework  Development  for  Highly  Adaptive  Flight  Control  Systems.”  This 
was  a  38-month  AFRL-funded  SBIR  Phase  III  program;  however,  a  3-month  no-cost  extension 
was  granted  in  June,  2015,  extending  the  period  of  performance  (PoP)  to  41  months.  The 
following  summarizes  the  milestone  dates  for  the  program: 


Table  1.  Project  PoP 


Milestone  Date 

Original  PoP 

PoP  with  3-Month 

No  Cost  Extension 

Start  Date 

26-Sep-2012 

26-Sep-2012 

End  of  Technical  Effort 

30-Aug-2015 

30-Nov-2015 

DFTR  Due  Date 

30-Sep-2015 

30-Dec-2015 

End  Date/FTR  Due  Date 

29-Nov-2015 

29-Feb-2016 

This  program  consisted  of  a  Base  effort  and  an  Option  I  effort  and  the  results  from  both  these 
parts  of  the  program  are  presented  in  this  final  report. 

This  effort  built  on  the  research  accomplished  in  the  Phase  I,  II  and  Phase  II  Enhancement 
programs  (see  contract  FA8650-05-C-3504),  as  well  as  two  associated  programs  referred  to  as 
the  Challenge  Problem  Initiative  (CPI)  and  Challenge  Problem  Demonstration  (CPD)  programs, 
in  which  Barron  Associates  served  as  a  subcontractor  to  Lockheed  Martin  (see  PO  Contract: 
7166989  (CPI)  and  7184702  (CPD)).  More  recently,  an  academic  level  research  program  was 
funded  by  AFRL  to  address  some  of  the  technical  issues  regarding  RTA  implementations, 
learned  through  the  aforementioned  efforts  [Clark  2013].  This  effort  also  built  on  findings  of 
that  program. 

Barron  Associates,  Inc.  was  the  prime  contractor  for  this  program  with  John  Schierman  acting  as 
the  principal  investigator  (PI)  from  Barron  Associates.  Matthew  Clark  was  the  AFRL  program 
manager  (PM)  for  this  effort.  Scott  Smolka  and  Scott  Stoller  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook  and  Andre  Platzer  from  Carnegie  Mellon  University  acted  as  consultants  on 
this  contract. 

The  style  and  formatting  of  this  document  adheres  to  the  required  style  designated  by  the  Air 
Force’s  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  Office  (STINFO). 

2.2  Motivation  and  Background 

Mission  and  safety  requirements  for  current  and  next-generation  aerospace  vehicles  have  given 
rise  to  flight  software  with  an  ever-increasing  level  of  complexity  and  autonomy.  Intelligence  is 
built  into  new  and  emerging  designs  through  the  development  of  novel  algorithms  that  detect, 
learn,  adapt,  switch  modes,  coordinate,  plan,  etc.  For  manned  vehicles,  the  complexity  of  safety 
monitoring,  weapons  management,  mission  planning,  envelope  cueing,  flight  control,  and  other 
systems  is  such  that  sophisticated  software  is  required  to  assist  the  human  pilot  in  accomplishing 
the  mission.  Fully  autonomous  and  uninhabited  systems  or  remotely  piloted  systems  require  an 
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even  greater  level  of  sophistication  and  autonomy  since  the  human  pilot  (capable  of  intelligent 
contingency  planning  and  reasoning)  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  system  in  situ.  Further,  human- 
machine  cyber  physical  systems  must  have  the  intelligence  to  adjust  their  level  of  autonomy  in 
real  time,  depending  on  changes  in  the  system,  environment,  or  other  conditions.  Under  such 
scenarios,  the  control  software  should  complete  selected  tasks  automatically,  allowing  the  human 
operator  to  take  on  more  of  a  managerial  role. 

The  current  process  of  verifying  the  system  software  involves  exhaustive  offline  testing  of  every 
possible  state  of  the  software  code.  Although  this  has  worked  well  for  classical  control  systems 
and  heritage  software,  current-generation  controllers  are  already  reaching  a  level  of  complexity 
that  pushes  the  envelopes  of  existing  V&V  approaches,  with  little  hope  for  affordable  V&V  of 
next-generation  intelligent  systems.  As  the  complexity  of  flight  controllers  grows  linearly,  the 
cost  associated  with  V&V  has  grown  exponentially  and  it  is  widely  recognized  that  applying 
today’s  V&V  practices  will  be  an  untenable  undertaking  for  adaptive,  learning  and 
nondeterministic  algorithms,  which  are  common  characteristics  of  future  guidance,  control  and 
trajectory/mission  planning  strategies  (Buffington  2003).  Such  algorithms  will  be  extremely 
difficult  and  costly,  if  not  impossible  to  fully  certify  at  design  time  with  current  V&V  methods. 

The  increasing  level  of  complexity  in  advanced,  adaptive  and  autonomous  systems  has  generated 
the  requirement  for  advances  in  the  technologies  used  to  certify  these  new  systems.  In  2004, 
AFRL  embarked  on  the  Flight  Critical  System  Software  Initiative,  funding  the  Certification 
Techniques  for  Advanced  Flight  Critical  Systems  (CerTA  FCS)  and  other  related  programs 
[Storm  2008],  [Hollingsworth  2010],  These  programs  were  intended  to  advance  the  state  of  the 
art  in  V&V  techniques  through  formal  methods  approaches  for  design-time  or  offline  analysis, 
and  runtime  monitoring  (or  RTA)  for  operational  protection  of  systems  running  untrusted  code 
that  is  too  complex  to  be  fully  certified  at  design  time.  A  general  description  of  RTA  is  given  in 
the  next  subsection. 

It  is  expected  that  through  the  combined  use  of  new  advances  in  design- time  V&V  approaches 
along  with  the  use  of  RTA  systems  during  online  operation,  the  system  behavior  can  be  provably 
bounded  [Schierman  2014(a)],  [  Schierman  2008],  [Rudd  2009],  [Aiello  2010].  There  are  a 
number  of  advanced  systems  and  systems-of-systems  concepts  that  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Air 
Force  (as  well  as  NASA  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD))  and  it  is 
for  these  reasons  that  there  is  interest  in  further  developing  the  RTA  concept  so  these  advanced 
systems  can  be  certified  for  fielded  operations.  In  June  of  2015,  the  DoD’s  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  published  a  memorandum  on  its  technology  investment  strategy  for  the 
V&V  of  autonomous  systems  [DoD  2015].  In  that  memorandum  it  listed  several  main  goals  for 
investment,  one  of  which  was  runtime  behavior  prediction  and  recovery.  The  DoD  recognizes 
that  even  with  advancements  in  design  time  analysis  methods,  the  most  complex  autonomous 
systems  will  require  runtime  monitoring  along  with  mitigation  strategies  for  undesired  decisions 
and  behaviors  of  the  automated  intelligence  elements  in  these  advanced  systems. 

Barron  Associates  has  been  involved  in  RTA  development  efforts  through  the  SBIR  program. 
Initial  studies  focused  on  developing  runtime  monitoring  systems  for  aircraft  inner-loop  control 
systems  and  the  approach  evolved  into  a  framework  that  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  simplex 
architecture,  developed  by  researchers  in  the  computer  science  field  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  [Seto  1998],  [Bak  2011],  Barron  Associates  was  subsequently  involved  in  a 
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Lockheed  Martin  effort  in  which  a  runtime  monitoring  approach  for  an  outer-loop  guidance 
autoland  system  was  developed  [Aiello  2010],  [Storm  2008],  This  project  entailed  a  substantial 
effort  to  develop  a  ground-laying  implementable  runtime  safety  assurance  approach.  However, 
at  the  end  of  this  project,  several  technical  hurdles  were  identified,  and  these  are  discussed  in 
Section  2.7.  These  technical  challenges  were  a  main  motivating  factor  to  further  develop  RTA 
technologies  in  the  current  Phase  III  program. 

2.3  Definition  of  RTA  and  the  RTA  Protected  System 

There  are  many  different  approaches  to  runtime  monitoring  or  RTA  frameworks.  A  general 
framework  is  presented  in  this  section,  with  more  details  on  how  RTA  can  be  applied  to 
aerospace  platforms  given  in  the  next  chapter.  Further  details  are  presented  in  subsequent 
chapters  that  focus  on  particular  feedback  loops.  Consider  the  following  definitions  for  design 
time  assurance  (DTA)  and  RTA: 

DTA:  the  process  of  performing  V&V  analysis  and  testing  of  software  offline,  at  design  time 
(that  is,  before  live  operation)  to  the  level  required  for  certification  of  the  plant  or  system  the 
software  is  housed  on.  The  required  certification  level  depends  on  the  defined  criticality  of  the 
software,  which  is  determined  by  the  level  of  hazardous  effects  that  errors  in  the  software  can 
have  on  the  plant.  Required  certification  levels  are  defined  in  more  detail  in  Subsection  2.4.1.  If 
a  set  of  software  can  be  fully  V&V’d  to  its  defined  required  certification  level  at  design  time, 
then  that  software  is  considered  trusted  for  live  operation  on  the  plant.  That  is,  there  is  an 
acceptable  level  of  confidence  that  the  software  will  operate  correctly  to  the  required  certification 
level  of  the  system  within  which  it  operates.  If  a  set  of  software  cannot  be  fully  V&V’d  to  its 
defined  required  certification  level  (due  to  its  complexity,  nondeterminism,  etc.),  then  that 
software  is  considered  untrusted  (or  does  not  have  an  acceptable  level  of  confidence )  for  live 
operation  on  the  plant.  Untrusted  software  may  also  arise  during  developmental  testing  stages 
due  to  its  experimental  nature,  in  which  full  V&V  analysis/testing  would  be  cost  prohibitive  at 
that  point  in  the  design  cycle. 

RTA:  the  process  of  monitoring  a  system  containing  untrusted  software  during  runtime  or  live 
operation  of  the  plant  to  determine  if  the  untrusted  software  is  operating  correctly.  If  it  is 
determined  that  the  untrusted  software  is  not  operating  correctly  or  anomalous  or  unsafe 
behavior  is  detected,  then  to  mitigate  any  adverse  effects  that  may  ensue,  operation  of  the 
untrusted  software  is  terminated  and  control  is  switched  to  trusted  reversionary  counterpart 
software.  That  is,  the  RTA  system  activates  some  type  of  recovery  action  to  ensure  continued 
safe  or  correct  operations.  The  presumption  here  is  that  the  reversionary  software  has  equivalent 
basic  functionality  as  the  untrusted  software,  but  would  not  have  all  of  its  advanced  capabilities. 
The  reversionary  software  would  be  able  to  continue  safe  operation  of  the  plant  or  system,  but  at 
a  reduced  level  of  performance,  capability,  or  functionality. 

One  early  application  of  RTA  was  to  protect  local  computer  networks  from  errors  in  server 
software  upgrades  [Seto  1998],  The  RTA  system  would  rapidly  revert  to  the  prior,  proven  server 
software  if  any  erroneous  operations  were  observed.  This  was  not,  however,  a  safety  critical 
application  of  RTA.  Again,  here  we  are  concerned  with  applying  RTA  to  safety  critical  systems 
in  aerospace  applications.  In  this  case,  safety  is  ensured  by  initiating  a  recovery  process  that 
employs  a  trusted  reversionary  system  (one  that  is  design-time  V&V’d  to  the  appropriate 
certification  criticality  level).  The  RTA  monitoring  function  observes  the  state  of  the  system  (or 
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certain  critical  parameters)  while  the  advanced  software  is  activated  and  determines  if  either  1) 
the  current  state  lies  within  a  predefined  safe  operating  region  or  envelope,  or  2)  the  state  of  the 
system  will  leave  the  safe  operating  region  if  control  is  not  switched  to  the  reversionary  system. 
If  the  first  condition  is  true,  then  the  advanced,  untrusted  software  is  allowed  to  continue  to 
operate.  If  the  second  condition  is  true,  then  control  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  system. 

2.3.1  RTA  Protected  System  Framework 

The  concept  of  an  RTA  protected  or  a  runtime  protected  system  (or  subsystem)  is  introduced 
here.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  A  runtime  protected  system  is  considered  to  be  the  fundamental 
element  in  an  overall  RTA  design.  This  is  presented  here  in  a  universal  or  generalized  manner, 
applicable  to  any  feedback  level  (i.e.,  inner-loop  control,  outer-loop  guidance,  etc.)  or  any 
system  in  general.  Therefore,  in  the  figure,  it  is  shown  that  input  to  the  RTA  protected  block  can 
come  from  upstream  sources  (or  commands  into  the  block)  and  from  feedback  from  one  or  more 
downstream  sources. 


RTA  Protected  System 


other  downstream  elements 

Untrusted  |  =  Cannot  be  V&V’d  to  required  level  at  design  time 
Trusted  ^  =  Design-Time  Assured  =>  V&V'd  to  required  level  at  design  time 


Figure  1.  The  Concept  of  an  RTA  Protected  System 

It  is  noted  in  the  figure  that  the  advanced  system  and  its  output  are  untrusted.  The  advanced 
system  cannot  be  fully  V&V’d  to  its  required  certification  level  at  design  time.  All  other  blocks 
in  the  figure  are  design-time  assured.  That  is,  they  are  fully  V&V’d  to  their  defined  required 
certification  level  at  design  time.  This  includes  the  plant  being  controlled  or  operated,  the  input 
allocator,  the  reversionary  system,  and  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism  block.  Hence, 
all  other  information  flow  is  considered  trusted.  All  input  information  into  the  RTA  protected 
block  is  trusted,  and,  most  importantly,  all  information  out  of  the  RTA  protected  block  is  trusted. 
Even  if  the  output  of  the  advanced  system  is  passed  through  to  the  plant  (because  no  adverse 
conditions  were  detected  at  the  current  time),  the  claim  here  is  that  that  output  is  trusted  because 
it  has  been  checked  by  the  trusted  RTA  monitor.  Ultimately,  the  goal  is  to  make  a  safety  case 
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argument  that  the  RTA  protected  system  is  equivalent  in  terms  of  safety  to  a  system  that  is  fully 
V&V’d  at  design  time  with  accepted  analysis/testing  practices.  That  is,  even  though  there  is  an 
untrusted  element  within  the  RTA  protected  block,  all  output  downstream  from  that  block  will  be 
fully  trusted  information.  We  note  here  that  throughout  the  report  we  often  use  the  term  certified 
when  describing  an  element,  block,  subsystem  or  set  of  code.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  that 
element,  block,  etc.  is  fully  V&V’d  at  design  time  to  the  required  level  for  certification  of  the 
system  within  which  it  is  housed.  Or,  that  that  element  is  trusted  to  the  required  level.  We 
recognized  that  the  legal  definition  of  the  term  certified  (used  by  the  governing  regulatory 
commissions),  is  different  than  how  we  use  it  in  this  report.  By  the  legal  definition,  only  systems 
are  certified.  Hardware  and  software  are  not  certified;  rather,  they  are  approved  within  the 
context  of  a  system  that  is  certified. 

To  give  visual  context  to  the  overall  framework  developed  in  this  program,  the  following  figure 
shows  the  upstream/downstream  connections  for  the  RTA  protected  systems  for  the  multiple 
nested  feedback  architecture  of  one  UAS  platform.  Again,  the  challenge  problem  addressed  in 
this  program  was  multiple  UAS  platforms  performing  a  mission  under  a  cooperative  framework, 
where  each  feedback  level  could  potentially  be  a  RTA  protected  system.  This  figure  shows,  for 
example,  that  the  upstream  information  going  into  the  RTA  protected  guidance  system  (or 
GLAW  block)  comes  from  the  FMS  block,  and  the  information  generated  by  the  RTA  protected 
GLAW  block  is  delivered  downstream  to  the  RTA  protected  control  system  (or  CLAW  block). 
More  detailed  discussion  of  this  system  is  presented  later  in  the  report. 


External 

Input/Output 


Figure  2.  RTA  Protected  Systems  in  the  Overall  Framework 

2.4  Current  V&V  and  Certification  Processes 

For  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  topic,  the  V&V  processes  for  certification  and  the  main 
purpose  and  functionality  of  RTA  systems  in  assuring  safety  are  presented  here. 

2.4.1  Review  of  Industry  Standards  and  Regulations 

Standard  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  FAA  for  civilian  commercial  and  general  aviation 
operations  will  be  considered  here.  Although  missions  and  requirements  of  DoD  operations  will 
obviously  have  differences  with  civilian  air  travel,  safety  requirements  will  be  similar  and 
comparable  safety  practices  have  been  adopted  across  all  branches  of  the  DoD  (see,  for  example, 
MIL-HDBK-516B,  Feb.  2008,  Department  of  Defense  Handbook,  Airworthiness  Certification 
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Criteria,  which  encompasses  use  of  MIL-STD-882,  system  safety  standard  practices). 
Furthermore,  for  DoD  systems,  evidence  and  arguments  generated  using  civilian  FAA 
airworthiness  standards  are  considered  acceptable  for  DoD  standards 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  have  various  titles  and  sections,  and  Title  14  sections  govern 
aeronautics  and  space.  These  rules  have  been  formulated  to  maintain  safety  of  flight.  Rules 
cover  all  aspects  of  aviation  such  as  airports,  lighting,  security,  cargo  restrictions,  aircraft  design, 
aircraft  manufacturing,  aircraft  parts,  aircraft  maintenance,  training  of  all  of  the  personnel  (pilots, 
controllers,  mechanics,  etc.).  Rules  are  updated  as  technology  demands  such  updates  or  when  an 
incident  or  an  accident  occurs  suggesting  a  possible  improvement.  Different  definitions  for  parts 
define  the  Rules  for  Airworthiness  and  Safety  for  different  types  of  aircraft  (e.g.,  Part  23  includes 
commuter,  utility,  etc.  aircraft;  Part  25  includes  transport  aircraft,  Part  27,  29  involve  rotorcraft, 
Part  33  is  for  aircraft  engines,  Part  35  is  for  propellers,  etc.).  For  each  of  these  parts,  these  rules 
cover  their  function,  equipment,  systems  and  installation.  In  general,  these  CFRs  impose  that 
every  equipment,  systems  and  installation: 

•  Performs  intended  function 

•  Is  absent  from  any  unintended  function 

•  With  no  single  point  of  failure 

•  Has  consideration  of  differing  levels  of  potential  hazards  onboard  the  aircraft 

SAE  Aerospace  International  is  an  organization  that  provides  industry  standards  and  guideline 
documents  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  FAA  via  advisory  circulars  for  the  aerospace  industry. 
These  documents  are  developed,  drafted  and  revised  by  a  number  of  committees  that  are  made 
up  of  industry,  regulatory  and  academic  subject  matter  experts  and  specialists  in  the  particular 
areas  addressed  by  the  committees.  One  of  the  main  guiding  documents  used  by  the  aerospace 
industry  is  ARP4754A  [ARP4754A  2010],  which  provides  recommended  practices  for  aircraft 
and  system  development  processes.  Associate  Advisory  Circular  (AC  20-174,  Development  of 
Civil  Aircraft  and  systems,  201 1)  recognizes  ARP4754A  as  an  acceptable  method  for 
establishing  a  development  assurance  process.  ARP4754A  describes  the  development  process 
taking  into  account  the  operating  environment  and  the  functionality  thus  including  validation  of 
requirements  and  verification  of  design  implementation  for  certification  and  process  assurance. 
This  development  assurance  process  and  the  guiding  doctrine  for  each  part  of  this  process  are 
shown  in  Figure  3.  This  figure  shows  the  general  process  of  using  the  various  industry 
documents  to  incorporate  known  safety  information  specific  to  the  intended  operation  in  the 
development  of  validated  requirements  which  are  then  used  to  develop  and  verify  using  specific 
hardware  and  software  processes  using  the  “DO”  documents.  DO  documents  are  developed  by 
RTCA  special  committees  of  stakeholders  from  industry,  regulatory  bodies  and  academia  and 
codified  by  using  the  Advisory  Circulars.  RTCA,  Inc.  a  not-for-profit  organization  that  produces 
technical  guidance  documents  and  acts  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  FAA. 

Software  housed  in  onboard  processors  for  airborne  vehicles  is,  like  all  other  parts  of  an  aircraft, 
considered  a  subsystem  within  the  overall  platform.  All  subsystems  on  aircraft,  both  hardware 
and  software,  require  full  approval  to  the  appropriate  criticality  level  (defined  later)  at  design 
time  (before  operational  deployment  of  the  aircraft)  in  order  that  the  aircraft  system  be  certified. 
A  full  certification  of  flight  or  safety  critical  software  code  requires  both  verification  and  also 
validation  of  the  code,  defined  as: 
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•  Verification:  the  process  of  determining  if  the  algorithm  or  requirements  were  implemented 
correctly,  typically  through  exhaustive  testing  to  check  for  software  coding  errors.  In  more 
general  terms,  this  process  asks:  “Did  we  build  the  system  correctly?” 

•  Validation:  the  process  of  determining  if  the  algorithm  or  requirements  were  designed 
correctly  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives.  In  more  general  terms,  this  process  asks:  “Did  we 
build  the  correct  system?” 


Figure  3.  Development  Assurance  Process 

ARP  4754A,  along  with  [ARP  4761  1996]  are  used  to  address  the  validation  of  the  algorithm 
design  and  [DO-178C  2011],  “Software  Considerations  in  Airborne  Systems  and  Equipment 
Certification”  is  used  to  address  the  verification  of  the  code  implementation  of  that  algorithm 
design.  Traditionally,  verification  of  the  software  code  and  validation  of  the  design  are 
accomplished  through  exhaustive  testing  and  simulation,  and  through  extensive  fault  analysis 
methods.  Full  approval  to  the  appropriate  criticality  level  requires  both  verification  of  the 
onboard  software  code  and  validation  of  the  algorithm  design. 

We  have  been  using  the  term:  to  the  appropriate  criticality  level.  The  definitions  of  criticality 
levels  for  the  validation  process  come  from  ARP  4754A/ARP4761,  which  define  failure  severity 
classifications,  reproduced  in  Table  2.  Here,  development  assurance  levels  (also  referred  to  as 
item  development  assurance  levels  or  IDALs)  are  defined  by  maximum  allowable  probabilities 
of  occurrence  per  flight  hour.  For  example,  Fevel  A  corresponds  to  the  catastrophic  failure 
severity  classification  and  must  not  exceed  a  probability  of  occurrence  of  1  e-9,  Level  B 
corresponds  to  the  hazardous  classification  and  must  not  exceed  a  probability  of  le-7,  etc. 
Therefore,  if  flaws  in  the  algorithm  design  can  potentially  lead  to  a  catastrophic  failure  of  the 
system,  for  example,  then  that  algorithm  must  be  analyzed  to  the  extent  of  being  approved  or 
trusted  to  the  development  assurance  level  A.  If  an  error  in  the  algorithm  design  has  the 
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potential  to  cause  only  up  to  a  hazardous  failure  condition,  then  that  component  need  only  be 
assured  to  Level  B,  and  so  on. 


Table  2.  ARP4754A  Failure  Severity  Classifications 


Severity 

Classification 

Minor 

Major/Hazardous 

Catastrophic 

Failure  condition 

•  Slight  reduction  in 

•  Significant  reduction 

Failure  conditions 

effect 

safety  margins 

in  safety  margins 

prevent  continued 

•  Slight  increase  in 

•  Significant  increase 

safe  flight  and 

workload 

in  workload 

landing 

•  Some  inconvenience 

•  Some  discomfort  to 

to  occupants 

occupants 

Development 
Assurance  Level 

Level  D 

Levels  C  and  B 

Level  A 

Probability  objective 
per  flight  hour 

1.0  to  1.0E-5 

1.0E-5  to  1.0E-7 

1.0E-7  to  1.0E-9 

The  criticality  levels  for  the  verification  process  of  software  code  come  from  DO-178C  and  are 
analogous  to  the  development  assurance  levels  listed  in  Table  2.  These  are  presented  in  Table  3, 
where  the  software  level  or  the  design  assurance  level  (DAL)  is  defined  by  the  severity  of  the 
failure.  Analogous  to  the  validation  question,  here  too,  if  coding  errors  in  the  software  can 
potentially  lead  to  a  catastrophic  failure  of  the  system,  for  example,  then  that  code  must  be  tested 
to  the  extent  of  being  approved  or  trusted  to  DAL  A.  If  errors  lead  only  up  to  a  hazardous 
condition,  then  the  software  needs  only  be  assured  up  to  DAL  B,  and  so  on. 

ARP  4754 A  dictates  the  development  assurance  level  each  software  component  should  be 
assigned  based  on  intended  functionality.  ARP4754A  presents  guidelines  on  developing  a 
functional  hazard  assessment  (FHA),  which  identifies  failures  and  error  conditions  categorized 
by  severity  at  both  the  aircraft  and  system  (or  subsystem)  level.  The  FHA  also  generates  an 
environmental  and  emergency  configuration  list  and  derives  safety  requirements  for  the  design  at 
each  level.  The  FHA  leads  to  the  generation  of  the  preliminary  system  safety  assessment 
(PSSA),  which  provides  a  complete  failure  conditions  list  and  generates  safety  requirements  in 
compliance  with  FHA  requirements.  These  include  operational  and  lower  level  safety 
requirements.  The  final  step  is  then  the  system  safety  assessment  (SSA),  which  provides  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  all  safety  implementations.  This  includes  an  updated  failure 
condition  list  with  rationale  showing  compliance  with  safety  requirements  (both  qualitative  and 
quantitative).  SSA  documentation  includes  proof  of  how  requirements  (safety,  protection,  etc.) 
for  the  design  of  system  installations  have  been  incorporated;  evidence  used  to  validate  failure 
condition  classifications;  required  maintenance  tasks  to  maintain  safety;  etc.  Another  important 
part  of  the  safety  assessment  process  is  the  common  cause  analysis  (CCA),  which  verifies  that  all 
failures  identified  by  the  SSA  are  independent  from  each  other  in  the  system  under  evaluation. 
This  ensures  that  there  are  no  single  points  of  failure  in  redundant  or  recovery  architectures. 

Much  of  the  tools  used  in  developing  the  SSA  come  from  ARP  4761,  which  provides  guidelines 
and  methods  on  the  safety  assessment  process  for  aerospace  systems.  Safety  assessment 
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processes  using  tools  and  techniques  noted  in  ARP  4761  lead  to  the  identification  of  what  can  go 
wrong  and  what  can  contribute  to  an  unsafe  condition. 

Table  3.  Design  Assurance  Level  and  Failure  Conditions  (from  DO-178C) 


Design 
Assurance 
Level  (DAL) 

Failure 

Condition 

Description 

A 

Catastrophic 

Failure  Conditions  which  would  result  in  multiple  fatalities,  usually 
with  the  loss  of  the  airplane. 

Failure  Conditions  which  would  reduce  the  capability  of  the  airplane  or 
the  ability  of  the  flight  crew  to  cope  with  adverse  operating  conditions 
to  the  extent  that  there  would  be: 

-  A  large  reduction  in  safety  margins  or  functional  capabilities 

B 

Hazardous 

-  Physical  distress  or  excessive  workload  such  that  the  flight  crew 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  perform  their  tasks  accurately  or  completely, 
or 

-  Serious  or  fatal  injury  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  occupants 
other  than  the  flight  crew. 

C 

Major 

Failure  Conditions  which  would  reduce  the  capability  of  the  airplane  or 
the  ability  of  the  crew  to  cope  with  adverse  operating  conditions  to  the 
extent  that  there  would  be,  for  example,  a  significant  reduction  in  safety 
margins  or  functional  capabilities,  a  significant  increase  in  crew 
workload  or  in  conditions  impairing  crew  efficiency,  or  discomfort  to 
the  flight  crew,  or  physical  distress  to  passengers  of  cabin  crew, 
possibly  including  injuries. 

D 

Minor 

Failure  Conditions  which  would  not  significantly  reduce  airplane  safety, 
and  which  involve  crew  actions  that  are  well  within  their  capabilities. 
Minor  Failure  Conditions  may  include,  for  example,  a  slight  reduction 
in  safety  margins  or  functional  capabilities,  a  slight  increase  in  crew 
workload,  such  as  routine  flight  plan  changes,  or  some  physical 
discomfort  to  passengers  or  cabin  crew. 

E 

No  Effect 

Failure  Conditions  that  would  have  no  effect  on  safety;  for  example, 
Failure  Conditions  that  would  not  affect  the  operational  capability  of  the 
airplane  or  increase  crew  workload. 

From  ARP4761,  an  aerospace  platform  is  viewed  as  a  system  of  systems  or  subsystems,  each  of 
which  has  a  stated  or  defined  function.  This  document  defines: 

•  Function  -  intended  behavior  of  a  system  based  on  a  defined  set  of  requirements 
regardless  of  implementation. 

•  Failure  -  loss  of  function  or  a  malfunction  of  a  system  or  a  part  thereof. 

•  Error  -  1)  an  occurrence  arising  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  action  or  decision  by  personnel 
operating  or  maintaining  a  system,  2)  a  mistake  in  specification,  design,  or 
implementation. 

•  Hazards  -  potentially  unsafe  condition  resulting  from  failures,  malfunctions,  external 
events,  errors,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
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Each  step  of  the  development  process/product  is  fed  directly  or  indirectly  from  these  safety 
decisions  and  mitigations.  The  assumptions  and  identification  of  unsafe  conditions  is  a  known 
knowledge  base  that  grows  with  every  incident  and  accident  with  new  items  added  as  designs, 
techniques  and  materials  change.  Tools  and  techniques  defined  in  ARP  4761  include: 

-  Fault  Tree  Analysis  -  Common  Cause  Analysis 

-  Dependence  Diagram  -  Zonal  Safety  Analysis 

-  Markov  Analysis  -  Particular  Risks  Analysis 

-  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Analysis  -  Common  Mode  Analysis 

-  Failure  Modes  and  Effects  Summary 

Two  important  analyses  from  ARP  4761,  FTA  and  FMECA,  are  explored  in  more  detail 
specifically  for  systems  with  RTA  in  Appendix  E. 

Requirements  captured  using  ARP  4754 A  thus  result  in  a  set  of  validated  requirements  per 
known  safety  factors  for  that  specific  design  with  considerations  of  operational  and 
environmental  factors,  design  related  assumptions,  manufacturing  methods,  serviceability  and 
installation.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  requirements  from  this  point  onwards  are  treated  as  a 
closed  loop  system  which  is  monitored  for  violations  throughout  the  design  and  development  of 
the  system  implementation  (using  software  or  hardware)  and  integration. 

The  current  certification  model  is  that  the  validation  of  system  properties  are  accomplished  at  the 
system  level  via  system  safety  assessments  using  known  safety  challenges  and  assumptions. 

Thus  the  requirements  that  are  allocated  to  components  of  a  system  are  validated  requirements. 
Requirements  are  then  treated  as  a  closed  system  which  demands  that  any  new  items  or 
deviations  are  justified  -  these  new  items  and  deviations  are  captured  as  derived  requirements 
which  in  addition  to  being  justified  are  scrutinized  at  the  system  level  for  safety. 

Software  which  has  been  allocated  a  portion  of  the  validated  requirements  from  system  processes 
must  accomplish  these  functions  with  demonstrable  precautions  to  show  that: 

a.  Errors  are  minimized  in  the  translation  of  requirements  to  design  to  code.  Rigor  in  devel¬ 
opment  and  verification  gives  a  level  of  comfort  according  to  the  DAL  assigned  by  the 
system  processes. 

b.  No  requirements  have  been  left  out  and  no  features  have  been  added.  Assure  that: 

•  as-specified  =  as-built, 

•  as  built  =  as-verified,  and 

•  as  verified  =  as-delivered. 

DO-178C  with  its  leveling  has  a  formulaic  process  definition  for  development  and  verification 
for  each  DAL  with  the  highest  number  of  objectives  imposed  at  the  highest  DAL.  These  are 
listed  in  Annex  tables,  which  cover  areas  such  as  the  software  planning  and  development 
processes,  verification  of  outputs  of  design  and  requirements,  verification  of  coding  and 
integration,  integration  testing,  configuration  management,  quality  assurance,  etc.  Each  of  these 
tables  list  a  number  of  objectives  and  which  ones  need  to  be  met  by  which  DAL  category.  For 
example,  for  the  software  development  processes,  some  of  the  objectives  listed  cover 
development  of  high  and  low  level  requirements  and  their  provision  to  the  system  safety 
assessment  process,  development  of  software  architecture,  development  of  source  code,  etc.  In 
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summary,  for  software  at  DAL  A,  71  objectives  must  be  met,  33  of  which  must  be  achieved  by 
documented  independent  review  teams  (i.e.,  the  person  performing  the  analysis/testing  cannot  be 
the  same  person  writing  the  software  code,  for  example).  For  DAL  B,  69  objectives  must  be 
met,  21  of  which  achieved  by  independent  review,  etc.,  with  each  successively  less  critical  DAL 
having  fewer  required  objectives  to  be  met. 

The  basic  idea  at  all  DALs  is  to  have  a  correct  translation  of  validated  requirements  to 
implementation,  and  prove  that  there  are  no  extra  features  that  will  cause  safety  problems. 
Compliance  to  DO-178C  just  demonstrates  that  the  objectives  defined  for  the  process  at  its 
appropriate  DAL  have  been  accomplished  and  no  problems  were  found  by  internal  Quality 
Assurance  or  by  an  independent  regulator.  No  direct  safety  statements  can  be  made  about 
software  that  is  compliant  to  DO-178C.  Safety  is  assured  through  system  certification,  which  are 
accomplished  processes  conducted  at  the  system  level,  as  dictated  by  ARP  4754 A. 

2.4.2  Runtime  Assurance  for  System  Safety 

RTA  monitoring  is  checking  for  anomalous  conditions  that  can  lead  to  unsafe  states.  These 
conditions  could  be  a  result  of  either  an  algorithm  design  flaw  or  a  software  coding  error.  Let  us 
define  the  term  criticality  level  as  encompassing  the  assurance  requirements  of  both  validation 
(the  development  assurance  level  definitions  from  Table  2)  and  verification  (the  analogous  DAL 
definitions  from  Table  3). 

For  example,  an  inner-loop  controller  will  command  control  surface  actuation,  which,  in  turn, 
controls  the  attitude  of  the  aircraft.  Failure  of  that  inner- loop  controller  can  cause  unstable 
attitude,  loss  of  control  and  potential  catastrophic  loss  of  the  aircraft,  resulting  in  potential  loss  of 
life  as  well.  Therefore,  inner-loop  control  software  will  be  designated  at  criticality  level  A. 

In  general,  inner-loop  control  systems  will  be  safety  critical  and  will  be  assigned  criticality  level 
A.  Outer-loop  guidance  systems  may  be  assigned  criticality  level  B,  flight  management  and 
mission  planning  systems  may  be  assigned  criticality  level  C,  depending  on  the  particular 
platform  design.  However,  since  we  will  be  addressing  unmanned  systems  and  fleets  of 
interacting  vehicles,  presumably  performing  critical  military  missions,  the  required  safety 
assurance  levels  for  each  feedback  element  may  all  be  designated  criticality  level  A  or  B.  For 
example,  failures  in  the  guidance  or  flight  management  levels  could  lead  to  civilian  casualties  on 
the  ground.  Or,  failure  to  accomplish  the  mission  could  lead  to  endangerment  of  ground  troops, 
depending  on  the  criticality  of  the  mission  objectives. 

For  safety  critical  systems  on  aerospace  platforms,  the  number  of  analysis,  testing  and  process 
objectives  that  must  be  met  is  quite  rigorous,  as  it  should  be.  However,  new  advanced  control, 
guidance  and  planning  systems  characterized  as  having  adaptive  or  intelligent  autonomy  with 
complex  and/or  nondeterministic  algorithms  may  not  be  able  to  meet  all  required  objectives  at 
criticality  level  A  or  B,  for  example,  given  current  V&V  practices.  Adaptive  systems  use  critical 
feedback  gains  that  are  a  function  of  the  current  operating  environment,  which  results  in  an 
infinite  number  of  possibilities  for  feedback  control  characteristics.  New  planning  algorithms 
that  explore  search  spaces  starting  from  random  initial  conditions  or  genetic  algorithms  that 
explore  candidate  solutions  through  random  mutations  are  gaining  wide  interest  for  their 
powerful  numerical  capabilities.  However,  by  their  very  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  fully  predict 
every  possible  outcome  that  results  from  the  range  of  expected  inputs  encountered  during  typical 
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missions,  let  alone  adverse,  unexpected  or  extreme  conditions.  For  advanced  and  complex 
systems,  several  formal  methods  tools  exist  that  can  automatically  perform  V&V  code  checking 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  verification  process  of  uncovering  coding  errors  has  met  with  greater 
success  than  the  validation  of  the  design  using  this  class  of  tools.  Validation  of  the  algorithm 
design  remains  the  more  difficult  task,  as  it  is  difficult  to  assure  that  all  potential  fault  pathways 
have  been  determined  and  mitigated  [Manson  2003],  Nevertheless,  for  complex  systems  with 
advanced  designs,  coding  errors  and  fundamental  design  flaws  may  not  be  discovered  during 
design  time  V&V  procedures  because  they  may  have  subtle  or  little  effect  under  typical  system 
operation.  However,  their  effects  can  be  substantial  under  rare  or  unforeseen  conditions. 

For  this  reason,  runtime  monitoring  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  add  that  additional  layer  of 
protection  for  such  hard  to  certify  advanced  systems,  and  the  research  community  has  been 
investigating  RTA  as  a  means  to  provably  bound  the  characteristics  of  the  algorithm/software 
that  cannot  be  certified  to  its  required  criticality  level.  Safety  monitoring  considerations  are 
covered  in  DO-178C,  reproduced  below: 

“Safety  Monitoring 

Safety  monitoring  is  a  means  of  protecting  against  specific  failure  conditions  by  directly 
monitoring  a  function  for  failures  that  would  result  in  a  failure  condition. ... 

Through  the  use  of  monitoring  techniques,  the  software  level  of  the  monitored  software 
may  be  assigned  a  software  level  associated  with  the  loss  of  its  related  system  function. 

To  allow  this  assignment,  there  are  three  important  attributes  of  the  monitor  that  should 
be  determined: 

a.  Software  level:  Safety  monitoring  software  is  assigned  the  software  level 
associated  with  the  most  severe  failure  condition  category  for  the  monitored 
function. 

b.  System  fault  coverage:  Assessment  of  the  system  fault  coverage  of  a  monitor 
ensures  that  the  monitor’s  design  and  implementation  are  such  that  the  faults 
which  it  is  intended  to  detect  will  be  detected  under  all  necessary  conditions. 

c.  Independence  of  the  function  and  monitor:  The  monitor  and  protective 
mechanism  are  not  rendered  inoperative  by  the  same  failure  that  causes  the  failure 
condition.” 

Therefore,  for  example,  DO-178C  allows  for  advanced  code  that  has  a  failure  criticality  of  DAL 
A  to  operate  even  if  it  can  only  be  verified  or  trusted  to  DAL  B '.  To  allow  this,  the  monitoring 
function  (in  our  case,  RTA)  must  be  a)  trusted  to  DAL  A,  b)  it  is  proven  that  all  failure 
conditions  resulting  from  all  faults  of  the  advanced  software  are  correctly  detected  under  all 
operating  conditions,  and  c)  all  such  failure  conditions  cannot  cause  failure  of  the  monitoring 
function. 


1  Current  regulations  from  ARP  4754 A  state  that  the  less  trusted  software  can  only  be  one  DAL  less  than  the  monitoring 
software.  This  may  cause  difficulty  in  certifying  systems  with  RTA  protection  as  the  advanced,  untrusted  system  may  not  be  able 
to  be  assured  as  high  as  one  DAL  below  the  subsystem  within  which  it  resides.  Special  considerations  and  further  trust  in  RTA 
systems  will  hopefully  ease  this  regulation  in  the  future. 
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Attribute  a)  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  which  is  a  repeat  of  Figure  1,  but  now  with  example 
criticality  assignments  for  each  block.  Again,  the  advanced  system  can  only  be  V&V’d  to 
criticality  level  B  (or  lower  if  allowed),  but  faults  in  the  advanced  system  can  potentially  lead  to 
a  failure  condition  of  level  A.  For  this  reason,  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  block  and  the 
reversionary  system  must  both  be  V&V’d  to  criticality  level  A  (the  input  allocator  and  any  other 
code  that  reside  within  the  RTA  protected  system  must  also  be  V&V’d  to  criticality  level  A  as 
well). 

Attribute  b)  is  intricately  related  to  the  assurance  to  criticality  level  A  for  the  RTA  monitor  and  is 
really  the  validation  requirement  for  the  RTA  monitor.  That  is,  the  detection  of  faults  and  the 
decision  condition  to  switch  to  the  reversionary  system  must  be  fully  validated  (to  level  A)  to 
operate  correctly  at  all  times.  This  topic  is  covered  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

For  attribute  c),  one  example  would  be  that  if  faulty  inputs  into  the  advanced  system  cause  a 
failure  condition,  and  those  same  inputs  are  sent  to  the  RTA  monitor,  then  some  type  of  detection 
mechanism  must  be  in  place  that  determines  the  inputs  are  faulted  and  the  RTA  monitor  should 
not  rely  on  such  information.  This  too  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  discuss 
that  all  information  into  the  RTA  monitor  must  be  trusted  information  if  we  are  to  trust  the  RTA 
protected  system  as  a  whole.  This  may  require  some  type  of  fully  certified  hardware  or  sensor 
health  monitoring  system,  for  example. 


other  downstream  elements 


Untrusted 


Trusted 


=  Cannot  be  V&V'd  to  required  level  at  design  time 
=  Design-Time  Assured  =>  V&V'd  to  required  level  at  design  time 


Figure  4.  The  RTA  Protected  System  and  Criticality  Level  Defined  Software 
2.4.3  RTA  Safety  Case  Argument 

Again,  RTA  (as  developed  in  this  program)  does  not  directly  perform  verification  or  validation. 
Rather,  it  covers  both  verification  and  validation  indirectly  by  checking  for  adverse  conditions 
resulting  from  either  or  both  software  coding  errors  or  algorithm  design  flaws.  We  make  the 
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argument  here  that  key  to  certifying  an  overall  system  that  includes  an  uncertifiable  subsystem 
(i.e.,  the  advanced  system  that  cannot  be  fully  assured  to  the  required  criticality  level)  is  that 
inclusion  of  a  properly  designed  and  implemented  RTA  system  will  correctly  determine  unsafe 
conditions  at  all  times  and  correctly  mitigate  the  event  with  a  trusted  subsystem  (i.e.,  the 
reversionary  system)  in  a  safe  manner  at  all  times.  Therefore,  employing  RTA  should  provide 
the  safety  guarantee  artifacts  (safety  constraints  and  properties)  that  can  be  used  toward  a 
successful  argument  that  it  accomplishes  an  equivalent  level  of  safety  to  that  of  a  traditional, 
design-time  assured  system. 

RTA  and  the  advanced,  adaptive  software  it  is  monitoring  cannot  be  approved  using  traditional 
certification  guidance.  However,  we  propose  that  the  problem  be  viewed  from  a  system  safety 
perspective  and  an  argument  of  equivalent  level  of  safety  be  made  using  strong  engineering 
practices  and  a  plausible  safety  argument.  Such  an  argument  may  be  made  using  the 
foundational  code  of  federal  regulations: 

•  14  CFR  §xx,1301  Function  and  installation 

•  14  CFR  §xx,1309  Equipment,  systems,  and  installations. 

In  general  the  safety  case  for  RTA  must  show  that  the  system  as  a  whole  -  not  just  the  RTA 
system  -  1)  performs  its  intended  function,  and  2)  is  absent  from  any  unintended  function. 

That  part  of  a  complete  safety  case  argument  that  focuses  on  how  RTA  systems  provide 
continued  safety  through  monitoring  and  recovery  actions  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  10. 

Safety  case  arguments  are  a  new  tool  in  the  certification  process,  yet  to  be  widely  adopted  by  the 
industry  or  regulatory  governing  bodies.  The  safety  case  argument  approach  is  gaining  wide 
interest  because  it  is  designed  to  complement  current  safety  standards  through  the  construction  of 
a  structured  and  defensible  argument  that  provides  the  evidence  and  artifacts  necessary  for 
certification. 

2.5  Program  Objectives,  Scope,  and  Challenge  Problem 

Our  focus  is  on  highly  complex,  advanced  systems  characterized  as  having  capabilities  such  as 
adaptation,  learning,  or  intelligent  autonomy.  Hence,  by  their  very  nature,  such  systems  would 
require  large  engineering  organizations  with  many  designers  and  developers  to  construct  an 
actual  full-up  application  integrated  with  RTA  systems.  Given  the  size  of  the  current  program, 
such  an  objective  was  clearly  out  of  scope.  Therefore,  it  was  not  the  intent  to  construct  a 
complete,  detailed  RTA  design.  Rather,  the  main  objective  of  this  effort  was  to  cultivate 
suggested  best  practices  and  approaches  for  designing  and  developing  RTA  systems  and  how 
they  would  interact  and  operate  in  advanced  applications.  We  therefore  explored  candidate  RTA 
frameworks  and  candidate  design  approaches  for  constructing  and  integrating  RTA  systems 
within  the  overall  plant.  The  results  of  this  project  lay  the  groundwork  for  follow-on  real-world 
design  efforts  that  will  involve  detailed  considerations  in  the  design  and  development  of  RTA 
systems.  This  project  provides  guidance  on  including  RTA  design  considerations  early  in  the 
development  of  the  overall  feedback  architectures  for  such  future  aerospace  systems. 

In  our  original  SBIR  Phase  II  effort,  the  focus  was  on  developing  an  isolated  RTA  system  at  the 
inner-loop  control  level,  and  in  the  aforementioned  CPD  program  we  focused  on  developing  an 
isolated  RTA  system  applied  to  an  outer-loop  guidance  system  in  autoland  mode.  However,  at 
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the  outset  of  this  program,  the  Air  Force  had  strong  interest  in  future  systems  with  intelligent 
autonomy  and  other  complex,  advanced  capabilities.  Since  we  had  already  investigated 
application  of  RTA  to  inner-loop  control  and  outer-loop  guidance  systems,  there  was  more 
interest  to  explore  application  of  RTA  to  intelligent  planning  algorithms  and  mission  and  flight 
management  systems,  which  would  reside  upstream  at  a  higher  feedback  level  than  the  control 
and  guidance  feedback  levels.  Therefore,  we  developed  a  feedback  framework  and  challenge 
problem  demonstration  system  that  would  address  these  outer  feedback  loops  and  considered  this 
for  an  unmanned  aircraft  system  (UAS)  platform. 

Figure  5  shows  the  general  architecture  for  this  multiple,  nested  hierarchical  feedback  system. 
Advanced  systems  with  runtime  protection  will  be  considered  present  at  any  or  all  of  the 
feedback  levels  shown  in  the  figure.  Note  that  this  is  a  very  simplified  view  of  the  overall 
feedback  system  and  we  will  add  more  detail  of  the  function  and  role  of  each  block  in  later 
chapters. 

The  inner-loop  controller  is  for  a  UAS  with  morphing  wing  capabilities.  The  function  of  the 
inner-loop  control  law  (CLAW)  is  to  maintain  attitude  stability  and  to  accurately  follow 
guidance  law  (GLAW)  commands.  The  function  of  the  GLAW  is  to  generate  commands  for  the 
inner-loop  such  that  the  vehicle  follows  a  path  defined  by  a  series  of  waypoints.  The  function  of 
the  flight  management  system  (FMS)  is  to  generate  the  waypoint  locations  and  airspeed 
commands  so  that  the  vehicle  flies  a  planned  trajectory  to  a  certain  location  by  a  certain  time, 
defined  by  the  mission  plan,  which  is  generated  (or  updated  during  runtime)  by  the  mission 
planning  system  (MPS). 

External 

Inputs/Outputs 


Advanced  (uncertified)  elements  with  runtime  protection 
can  be  present  within  any  of  these  blocks 


Figure  5.  Nested  Feedback  Architecture  for  Challenge  Problem 

This  feedback  loop  hierarchy  works  in  an  integrated  fashion  and  the  design  of  RTA  systems  at 
some  or  all  feedback  levels  will  need  to  address  how  the  other  feedback  levels  will  influence  and 
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affect  the  operation  of  the  RTA  protected  levels.  Again,  since  we  did  not  investigate  application 
of  RTA  systems  at  the  FMS  and  MPS  levels  in  past  programs,  the  original  plan  was  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  these  levels  in  this  program  and  the  majority  of  the  base  effort  was  to  focus 
on  the  FMS  and  MPS  levels  and  have  the  Option  I  effort  focus  on  maturing  the  RTA  framework 
at  the  GLAW  and  CLAW  levels.  However,  we  discovered  early  in  our  investigations  that  all 
feedback  levels  needed  to  be  investigated  because  of  the  inherent  interactions  due  to  the 
feedback  pathways.  The  Base  effort  mainly  funded  the  RTA  framework  development  and  design 
considerations  for  the  overall  multi-nested  feedback  system  and  how  the  RTA  elements  can  be 
used  to  develop  a  full  system  safety  case  as  a  means  toward  certification.  The  Option  I  effort 
funded  the  generation  of  experimental  results  using  a  specific  inner-loop  controller  design  for  a 
specific  UAS  platform  that  had  morphing  wing  capabilities.  This  model  was  chosen  to 
investigate  particular  aspects  of  the  reversionary  controller  that  were  of  interest  to  the  team  and 
addressed  a  technical  hurdle  identified  at  the  end  of  the  Phase  II  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relationship  between  RTA  mitigation  or  reversion  decisions  and  the 
failure  condition  categories  listed  in  Table  2.  Because  of  the  complexities  of  the  interactions 
between  the  different  feedback  levels,  reversion  decisions  do  not  necessarily  have  a  direct 
correspondence  to  the  failure  condition  categories  in  this  table.  For  example,  if  the  inner-loop 
control  system  is  rated  at  criticality  level  A,  the  inner-loop  RTA  monitor  does  not  simply  switch 
to  the  reversionary  controller  only  when  catastrophic  failure  conditions  are  ensuing.  Rather,  it 
may  switch  due  to  lesser  failure  conditions  for  other  reasons.  As  an  example,  a  failure  in  the 
inner-loop  control  system  that  leads  to  loss  of  attitude  stability  would  be  considered  a 
catastrophic  failure  condition,  as  it  would  result  in  the  rapid  loss  of  the  vehicle  itself.  The  RTA 
system  in  this  case  would  have  to  immediately  activate  recovery  actions.  However,  a  failure  in 
the  inner-loop  control  system  that  leads  to  poor  trajectory  path  tracking  may  be  considered  only  a 
loss  of  performance  at  the  inner-loop  level,  but  would  be  considered  a  loss  of  safety  at  the 
guidance  level  as  it  could  potentially  result  in  a  collision  with  a  neighboring  vehicle  or  a  ground 
obstacle.  Therefore,  the  failure  condition  is  catastrophic  at  the  guidance  level  and  in  the  other 
upstream  feedback  loops  as  well.  Further,  even  minor  failure  effects  that  indicate  software  errors 
imply  that  the  software  system  being  monitored  by  the  RTA  can  no  longer  be  trusted,  and 
recovery  actions  should  be  enacted  as  those  errors  could  potentially  cause  catastrophic  effects 
later  in  the  mission. 

For  this  project,  we  will  generally  define  loss  of  safety  as  any  error  condition  that  can  be  detected 
by  an  RTA  system  that  has  the  potential  to  lead  to  loss  of  continued  safe  flight  or  loss  of 
continued  safe  mission  operations.  This  may  encompass  minor  to  catastrophic  failure  conditions 
at  the  current  feedback  level,  but  because  the  RTA  monitors  are  not  acting  in  isolation,  the 
failure  condition  effects  at  other  levels  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well. 

The  challenge  problem  investigated  in  this  program  also  involved  fleets  of  UASs  performing  a 
cooperative  mission.  An  instantiation  of  the  MPS  is  installed  on  each  vehicle  in  the  fleet,  which 
performs  fully  autonomous  decision  making  through  intra-fleet  communication  and  negotiation 
with  the  other  fleetmate  vehicles.  We  assume  here  a  cooperative,  decentralized  and  distributed 
command/control/communication  architecture.  Each  vehicle  has  the  freedom  to  plan  its  own 
path,  but  in  a  coordinated  manner  with  its  neighboring  fleetmates.  This  coordination  is 
performed  at  the  FMS  level,  again  through  intra- fleet  communication.  The  function  of  the  MPS 
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is  to  perform  the  mission  planning  during  runtime,  negotiating  with  fleetmates  for  task 
assignments,  objective  locations,  arrival  times,  contingency  plans,  etc. 

Note  that  this  interactive  architecture  is  in  contrast  to  a  fleet  flying  in  a  tightly  coordinated 
formation,  with  a  single  vehicle  acting  as  the  formation  leader,  and  all  other  vehicles  simply 
acting  as  followers,  performing  station-keeping  guidance  in  which  they  each  maintain  a  certain 
slot  position  with  respect  to  the  leader’s  position.  Such  formations  can  often  be  viewed  as  a 
single  entity  since  only  the  leader  needs  to  plan  out  where  to  go  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
mission.  We  did  not  consider  UAS  fleets  flying  in  such  leader-follower  formations  in  this 
project  as  this  would  be  considered  a  lesser  certification  challenge  than  the  distributed  mission 
planning  architecture  that  we  addressed. 

In  summary,  one  of  the  main  contributions  of  this  effort  is  that  we  have  expanded  the  design 
focus  of  runtime  protected  systems  from  isolated  studies  of  a  single  feedback  level  to  multiple, 
nested  feedback  levels,  each  with  their  own  RTA  system.  We  further  matured  the  RTA 
technologies  by  broadening  their  application  to  a  wider  class  of  challenge  problems,  involving 
multi-vehicle  mission  planning  and  morphing  wing  UAS  platforms. 

2.6  Technical  Approach 

2.6.1  Key  Assumption  on  New  Approach 

The  frameworks  developed  in  this  effort  represent  new  architectures  for  feedback  systems  that 
directly  incorporate  RTA  systems.  Our  key  assumption  here  is  that  advanced  inner-loop 
controllers  or  advanced  outer-loop  guidance  systems  or  mission  planning/flight  management 
systems  may  have  to  be  restructured  (possibly  radically  restructured)  to  successfully  work  in 
conjunction  with  an  RTA  system  and  such  considerations  will  need  to  be  addressed  early  in  the 
design  cycle. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  make.  Barron  Associates  began  this  project  with  the  mindset  that 
we  were  attempting  to  design  a  retrofit  RTA  system.  That  is,  the  designers  of  the  advanced  code 
dictate  the  structure  of  the  advanced  code  (be  it  inner-loop  control,  outer-loop  guidance,  etc.) 
and  the  RTA  system  then  needs  to  be  constructed  to  protect  the  system  from  errors  in  the 
advanced  software.  However,  this  new  viewpoint  opens  up  much  more  design  freedom  in 
constructing  RTA  protocols.  That  is,  now  RTA  designers  have  more  freedom  to  explore  how  the 
advanced  code  should  be  constructed  or  organized  to  work  better  with  the  RTA  system.  One  key 
benefit  here  is  that  if  early  in  the  design  stages  of  the  system,  RTA  protection  is  considered 
integrated  with  advanced  components,  then  this  can  help  to  generate  the  required  assurance 
arguments  needed  in  the  final  certification  process. 

2.6.2  Generalizing  the  RTA  Architecture 

In  this  project,  we  have  attempted  to  generalize  the  key  elements  of  the  RTA  architecture  so  that 
its  blueprint  can  be  applied  or  customized  to  all  feedback  loops  under  study  (inner/outer/flight 
management/mission  planning).  Clearly,  there  will  be  certain  loop-specific  aspects  and  even 
design-specific  features  that  will  be  required.  While  we  are  not  claiming  to  have  developed  a 
one  size  fits  all  approach,  the  general  RTA  framework  presented  in  this  report  should  be 
applicable  to  most  classes  of  safety  critical  applications,  certainly  in  aerospace  platforms,  but 
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also  in  other  application  areas  such  as  industrial  processes,  medical  devices,  nuclear  power 
plants,  etc. 

2.7  Review  of  Technical  Challenges  in  RTA  System  Development 

A  number  of  key  areas  for  further  research  and  development  of  RTA  technologies  were 
recommended  at  the  conclusions  of  the  more  recent  AFRL  funded  projects  (the  aforementioned 
CPI  and  CPD  programs)  and  these  are  discussed  below.  Brief  descriptions  of  how  these 
challenges  have  been  addressed  in  this  project  are  also  presented.  However,  not  all  of  these 
topics  have  been  fully  addressed  in  this  project  and  this  list  provides  suggested  areas  for  further 
research  and  development. 

2.7.1  Performance  Limitations 

The  RTA  approach  developed  in  our  prior  efforts  limits  the  performance  of  the  advanced  system 
to  that  of  the  reversionary  system’s  safe-to-fly  envelope.  This  was  not  considered  a  limitation  in 
our  past  projects  because  the  main  focus  was  on  adaptive  control  systems,  in  which  the  advanced 
features  enabled  stability  and  control  of  the  system  under  control  effector  failures  or  other  system 
damage.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  advanced  elements  was  not  to  expand  the  operating 
envelope.  However,  this  limitation  needed  to  be  addressed  for  general  advanced  systems  which 
potentially  have  expanded  regions  of  operation.  Therefore  the  simplex  architecture  approach 
[Seto  1998],  [Bak  2011]  was  reviewed,  which  addresses  this  limitation  through  the  utilization  of 
a  safety  controller  with  a  larger  operating  envelope.  Its  purpose  is  solely  to  take  the  state  from 
the  ensuing  unsafe  region  to  the  operational  envelope  of  the  pre-certified  baseline  system.  This 
approach  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  A. 

We  have  further  expanded  on  this  approach  by  considering  that  the  reversionary  system  may  be 
made  up  of  a  number  of  transition  controllers  (akin  to  the  safety  controller  concept  in  the  simplex 
framework),  the  purpose  of  each  is  to  successively  drive  the  system  state  to  the  next  transition 
controller  until  a  safe  state  is  reached  in  which  one  of  potentially  several  baseline  controllers  can 
then  take  over.  Notionally,  the  baseline  controller  gives  the  system  a  return-to-base  capability, 
whereas  the  transition  controllers  recover  from  the  approaching  unsafe  condition.  The 
reversionary  system  is  composed  of  the  complete  set  of  transition  controllers  and  baseline 
controllers  and,  if  properly  designed,  should  cover  all  or  almost  the  entire  operating  region  of  the 
advanced  system.  In  this  manner,  the  reversionary  system  should  be  able  to  take  control  if 
warranted  anywhere  in  the  operating  envelope  of  the  advanced  system.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
reversionary  system  has  the  same  level  of  performance  capabilities  or  other  functional 
capabilities  that  the  advanced  system  exhibits  (otherwise,  since  the  reversionary  system  can  be 
fully  certified  at  design  time,  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  employ  the  advanced  system).  The 
reduction  in  performance  or  other  capabilities  that  results  from  switching  to  the  reversionary 
system  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  during  operation  and  this  topic  will  be  discussed  in  further 
detail  in  later  chapters  of  this  report. 

2.7.2  Safety  Boundary  Construction 

In  our  past  projects,  we  formed  safety  constraints  in  terms  of  boundaries  in  state  space.  The 
boundary  between  safe  and  unsafe  state  space  regions  is  typically  defined  by  physical  or 
functional  (i.e.,  control  limitations)  design  aspects  of  the  system  in  question.  For  aircraft,  this 
boundary  is  defined,  in  part,  by  maximum  wing  loading  (a  structural  constraint),  maximum 
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angle-of-attack  before  stall  (an  aerodynamic  constraint),  control  moment  limits,  control  rate  and 
deflection  limits,  engine  operating  limits,  etc.  All  of  these  limits  are  functions  of  environmental 
conditions,  Mach  number,  altitude,  flight  condition,  etc.  They  may  be  further  influenced  by  the 
current  vehicle  configuration,  such  as  whether  the  landing  gear  are  deployed,  the  amount  of 
remaining  fuel  (which  affects  mass  moments  of  inertia),  or  whether  the  vehicle  is  carrying  stores 
or  payload.  Finally,  note  that  the  safety  boundary  is  further  defined  by  control  system  design 
constraints  of  the  reversionary  system’s  certified  operating  region,  which  can  potentially  limit 
operation  from  reaching  actual,  physical  safety  constraints  (to  allow  for  safety  margins,  this  will 
typically  be  the  case).  In  summary,  the  safety  boundary  can  be  a  complex,  multi-dimensional 
hypersurface,  potentially  discontinuous  for  hybrid  systems  with  both  continuous  and  discrete 
state  aspects.  Hence,  these  boundaries  are  not  easily  described,  visualized  or  constructed  for 
complex  systems. 

In  our  past  CPD  project,  the  approach  to  constructing  the  safety  boundary  was  simulation 
intensive  to  the  point  of  being  potentially  infeasible.  The  process  was  a  labor  and 
computationally  arduous  task  and  the  “state  space  explosion”  problem  limited  how  much  we 
were  able  to  define.  We  relied  on  extensive  offline  simulation  analysis  to  construct  the  safe 
operational  region,  which  was  then  interrogated  online  in  a  fast,  computationally  efficient  query 
algorithm.  The  main  contribution  of  the  effort  was  the  online  components;  however,  offline,  we 
quickly  encountered  the  “curse  of  dimensionality”  problem  in  constructing  the  safe  envelope 
database.  Even  a  small  number  of  state  variables  can  cause  the  simulation  requirements  to  grow 
exponentially  and  we  had  to  limit  our  studies  to  a  subset  of  the  true  number  of  states  critical  for 
safety  assurance.  Had  this  been  a  larger  industry  effort,  constructing  an  actual  runtime 
monitoring  system,  then  it  is  possible  that  enough  fiinding  and  engineering  staff  hours  could 
accomplish  the  job.  Yet,  the  problem  in  the  CPD  project  only  addressed  an  autoland  system  - 
the  last  few  moments  in  the  flight  of  the  aircraft.  How  to  feasibly  expand  the  simulation 
approach  to  the  full  operating  envelope  of  the  system  remains  an  open  research  question. 

One  approach  is  to  investigate  whether  some  closed-form  junctional  relationships  exist  between 
certain  states  or  critical  parameters  that  define  safety  relationships.  If  so,  this  set  of  such 
junctions  could  be  continuously  evaluated  online  to  determine  the  current  safety  condition, 
potentially  reducing  the  amount  of  required  offline  simulation  evaluation  for  the  remaining 
states/critical  parameters  that  determine  overall  safety.  However,  this  approach  certainly 
requires  domain  expertise  and  will  be  highly  application  specific. 

In  a  related  SBIR  Phase  I  program  that  recently  completed,  Contract  No.  FA8650-14-M-2456, 
entitled  “Combined  Approaches  for  Verification  and  Validation  of  Run  Time  Protected 
Systems,”  [Schierman  2014],  we  began  to  address  a  formal  process  for  construction  of  the  safety 
envelope  using  a  targeted,  multi-step  simulation  approach.  Here,  a  coarse  grid  is  first  used  to 
construct  an  estimate  of  the  safety  region.  Subsequent  simulations  then  focus  on  more  precisely 
determining  the  safety  region’s  boundary  with  finer  gridding  of  the  simulation’s  initial 
conditions  around  the  coarse  estimate  of  the  boundary.  This  may  be  an  iterative  process  until  the 
required  precision  is  achieved.  The  boundary  is  then  “filled  in”  using  certain  methods  borrowed 
from  machine  learning  techniques,  such  as  support  vector  machines  and  signed  distance  junction 
methods.  Final  verification  of  the  boundary  is  then  accomplished  using  forward  and  back  reach 
methods. 
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In  [Clark  2013],  Pappas  and  Kumar  investigated  the  construction  of  safety  guarantees  also 
looking  at  state  reachability  using  zonotope  methods  for  linear  systems.  They  also  considered 
Hamilton- Jacobi  methods  and  construction  of  barrier  certificates  for  nonlinear  control  systems. 
Barrier  certificates  define  regions  in  the  state  space  which  the  system  cannot  reach  and  safety  is 
assured  if  all  unsafe  states  lie  only  in  such  regions.  They  also  investigated  the  reduction  of 
simulation  requirements  through  the  construction  of  bisimulation  functions  and  surveyed  a 
number  of  software  tools  that  aid  in  targeted  simulation  searches. 

Other  construction  methods  with  more  formal,  theoretical  underpinnings  should  be  investigated 
as  well,  as  these  may  hold  the  promise  of  determining  safety  boundaries  without  the  need  for 
labor  intensive  simulation  studies.  One  example  is  presented  in  [Speltzer  2015]  which  exploits 
continuation  methods  using  numerical  bifurcation  analysis.  Further  maturation  of  this  and  other 
approaches  are  left  for  follow-on  efforts. 

2.7.3  Switching  Condition  Determination 

The  safety  boundary  and  the  switching  condition  (the  point  at  which  control  should  be  switched 
to  the  reversionary  system)  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  Switching  to  the  reversionary  system  at 
the  safety  boundary  could  potentially  cause  the  system  state  to  enter  unsafe  regions  of  the  state 
space.  This  is  because  1)  control  mode  switching  can  often  cause  transient  responses,  2) 
physical  systems  have  momentum,  so  state  trajectories  cannot  be  instantaneously  turned  back 
toward  safe  regions  (i.e.  there  will  be  overshoot  into  unsafe  regions),  and  3)  modeling 
uncertainties  are  always  present,  so  errors  or  inaccuracies  can  cause  the  state  to  actually  be 
unsafe. 

At  each  online  query  of  the  RTA  system,  the  RTA  monitor  must  ask:  “if  the  advanced  system  is 
allowed  to  continue  to  operate  for  T  seconds  into  the  future,  will  the  reversionary  system  be  able 
to  safely  and  successfully  take  over  control  at  time  T  if  necessary?  If  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  “no”  then  the  RTA  system  must  switch  to  the  reversionary  system  at  the  current  time.  The 
general  research  question  is  how  much  margin  should  there  be  between  the  switching  condition 
and  the  safety  boundary  to  ensure  the  system  always  remains  safe  (e.g.,  what  should  be  the  value 
of  T?).  This  margin  may  be  determined  offline,  again  through  simulation  or  other  formal 
analyses,  or  partly  online  through  runtime  prediction  methods. 

We  addressed  this  problem  in  this  project  by  constructing  formal  definitions  of  three  levels  of 
safety  boundaries.  The  details  of  these  definitions  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter,  with 
particular  variants  for  each  feedback  level  in  following  chapters.  However,  in  summary,  the  first 
level  of  safety  addresses  the  actual  safety  of  the  system.  This  could  deal  with  physical  safety 
(stability,  structural  integrity,  etc.)  or  functional  safety  (functions  working  correctly,  etc.), 
depending  on  the  system  being  controlled.  The  second  level  addresses  the  ability  of  the 
reversionary  system  to  be  able  to  successfully  recover  the  system  without  unsafe  events  ever 
occurring.  The  third  level  of  safety  addresses  the  update  rate  requirements  of  the  RTA  monitor 
to  ensure  that  the  advanced  system  cannot  cause  an  unrecoverable  condition  between  RTA 
monitoring  updates.  These  safety  level  definitions  formally  determine  the  switching  condition 
that  ensures  the  required  margin  or  look-ahead  time  is  properly  defined.  If  the  state  of  the 
system  violates  the  third  level  of  safety,  then  the  RTA  system  activates  the  reversionary  system, 
and  by  definition,  the  reversionary  system  has  the  capability  and  enough  time  to  recover  safe 
operations. 
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Online  Prediction  Options:  In  this  and  past  projects,  we  have  assumed  the  switching  condition 
boundary  is  constructed  offline  in  some  manner  (simulations,  formal  methods,  etc.  -  see 
Subsection  2.7.2).  Online  prediction  methods  may  also  be  employed  to  provide  look-ahead 
information  that  may  help  to  reduce  the  required  margins  between  the  first  level  safety  boundary 
and  the  switching  condition  because  the  predictions  will  use  current  measured  states  and 
operating  condition  information  [Bak  2014],  That  is,  more  accurate,  up-to-date  information  may 
give  more  accurate  estimates  of  ensuing  unsafe  conditions.  Further,  online  prediction  may 
potentially  lessen  the  labor  intensive  offline  simulations  required  by  reducing  the  needed 
accuracy  in  the  switching  condition.  Online  high  fidelity  nonlinear  predictions  may  be  too 
computationally  burdensome  for  typical  flight  processors  and  may  not  be  able  to  perform  in  real 
time.  Simple  linear  prediction  schemes  may  offer  the  best  solution.  We  did  not  address  online 
prediction  in  this  project  and  further  study  and  analysis  is  needed  if  online  prediction  schemes 
are  pursued  (see  Chapter  13  for  a  list  of  recommended  follow-on  studies). 

Statistical  Modeling:  There  will  always  be  uncertainty  and  error  in  system  models  used  to 
define  boundaries  or  to  perform  online  predictions  -  even  with  high  fidelity  models.  Therefore, 
some  margin  is  needed  in  defining  the  envelope  boundaries  due  solely  to  uncertainties. 

However,  no  formal  research  has  been  performed  to  accurately  quantify  such  margins. 
Assumptions  and  simplifications  that  allow  faster  run  times  imply  that  more  margin  is  required 
in  defining  the  envelope  bounds.  Quantifying  the  margins  will  most  likely  be  a  function  of  these 
assumptions  and  uncertainty  models.  In  our  original  Phase  II  SBIR  program  [Ward  2009]  we 
developed  a  preliminary  on-line  linear  prediction  approach  that  introduced  uncertainty  bounds 
through  probability  models. 

It  is  recommended  that  further  maturation  of  statistical  modeling  be  performed  even  for 
nonlinear  system  models.  Barron  Associates  has  completed  a  number  of  programs  that  employ 
the  generalized  polynomial  chaos  framework  [DeVore  2010]  to  model  probabilistic  uncertainties 
in  dynamical  systems.  This  approach  may  be  applicable  here  and  should  provide  for  better 
estimates  on  the  uncertainty  bounds  for  prediction  methods  and  envelope  margins. 

Control  Mode  Switching  Process:  Further  study  is  needed  to  explore  technical  issues  regarding 
transferring  control  to  the  reversionary  system.  A  formal  analysis  is  needed  to  develop  bounds 
on  transients  introduced  in  the  transfer  process.  At  the  inner-loop  level,  generalized  methods  for 
integrator  match  up  should  be  investigated  that  ensure  integrator  wind-up  is  avoided  and  control 
effector  rate  and  deflection  limits  are  not  violated.  The  study  of  the  bumpless  transfer  control 
problem  may  be  applicable  in  this  case  [Arehart  1996],  [Graebe  1996],  Outer-loop  and  flight 
management/mission  planning  mode  switching  may  also  demonstrate  technical  hurdles  and 
should  be  investigated  as  well. 

2.7.4  Vehicle  Health  and  Contingency  Management 

Many  advanced  controllers  are  adaptive  to  be  hardware  fault  tolerant.  The  net  result  of  a 
hardware  fault  (control  effector  failure,  vehicle  damage,  etc.)  may  be  to  drive  the  system  state 
into  an  unsafe  region.  If  the  adaptive  controller  is  designed  properly,  it  should  be  able  to 
successfully  recover  safety  of  the  system  from  the  faulted  condition.  Depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  fault,  after  successful  adaptation,  the  vehicle  may  recover  full  nominal  performance,  or 
may  operate  in  a  crippled  state,  requiring  mission  termination.  However,  the  adaptive  controller 
should  have  the  ability  to  return  the  platform  to  a  safe  home  airbase.  Before  completion  of  the 
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adaptation,  or  during  the  crippled  operations,  the  vehicle  may  operate  in  what  would  otherwise 
be  considered  unsafe  states. 

If  adaptive  control  systems  are  to  be  monitored  by  RTA  systems,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
RTA  monitor  does  not  improperly  shut  down  the  advanced  controller  because  it  observes  unsafe 
states  which  are  due  to  hardware  failures  or  other  physical  damage,  not  any  error  in  the  adaptive 
controller.  Therefore,  if  a  hardware  fault  or  physical  impairment  has  occurred,  this  information 
needs  to  be  relayed  to  the  RTA  monitor.  The  RTA  system  should  then  allow  the  advanced 
controller  to  continue  to  operate  since  it  has  the  adaptive  capabilities  to  recover  from  the 
hardware  faults/physical  damage,  whereas  the  reversionary  controller  does  not.  At  the  other 
upstream  loops,  there  may  also  be  adaptive  elements  in  the  advanced  versions  that  are  designed 
to  specifically  work  with  the  adaptive  inner-loop  controller.  Here  too,  their  respective  RTA 
systems  should  then  allow  the  advanced  elements  to  operate  if  hardware  faults  have  been 
recognized. 

At  the  core  of  integrated  vehicle  health  management  (IVHM)  systems  are  fault  detection  and 
isolation  (FDI)  algorithms.  The  function  of  an  IVHM  system  is  to  determine  if  there  is 
anomalous  behavior  due  to  damage  to  the  physical  system,  control  effector  malfunction,  or 
faulted  sensors.  Therefore,  an  IVHM  system  should  be  utilized  if  possible  for  runtime  protected 
adaptive  systems  with  hardware  fault  tolerant  capabilities. 

Likewise,  RTA  operations  require  accurate  sensor  information  as  it  continually  monitors  the 
system  for  unsafe  states.  IVHM  systems  that  can  determine  and  isolate  faulty  sensors  can  then 
work  in  conjunction  with  a  redundancy  management  system  or  some  other  component  to  either 
reroute  the  sensor  signal  pathways  to  working  sensors,  or  analytically  reconstruct  the  required 
information  from  other  disparate  sensors.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  IVHM  system 
must  -  at  the  very  least  -  inform  the  RTA  system  that  certain  information  can  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  be  correct.  Other  recovery  actions  must  then  be  taken. 

If  no  damage  or  failures  are  detected  by  the  IVHM  system,  then  any  anomalous  behavior  (unsafe 
states)  observed  by  the  RTA  system  will  be  due  to  software  faults,  and  the  advanced  controller 
will  be  shut  down  and  control  will  be  switched  to  the  reversionary  control  system.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  information  provided  by  the  IVHM  system,  it  must  be  fully  certified  at 
design  time  to  the  required  criticality  level. 

Although  IVHM  and  FDI  may  be  considered  to  be  currently  in  research  and  development  stages, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  with  several  significant  development  efforts 
by  major  airframe  manufacturers,  government  entities  and  academic  institutions  (Boeing,  NASA, 
AFRL,  Cranfield  University,  etc.),  [Srivastava  2009].  Such  systems  may  not  always  be  required 
for  RTA  applications;  however,  they  may  be  commercially  available  for  UAS  platforms  in  the 
near  future,  and  any  benefits  that  can  be  provided  by  IVHM/FDI  systems  should  be  utilized  by 
designers  of  RTA  systems.  Barron  Associates  has  developed  a  unique  approach  to  FDI 
[Ward  2009]  and  our  technologies  have  matured  over  the  past  several  years.  Although  not 
addressed  in  this  project,  integration  of  FDI  methods  with  a  developed  RTA  system  should  be 
studied  further. 
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2.7.5  Design-Time  V&V  Methods  for  the  RTA  System 

Since  our  focus  is  on  RTA  systems  monitoring  safety/flight-critical  software,  we  will  need  to 
investigate  methods  that  can  design-time  certify  the  RTA  software  and  the  associated  feedback 
system  to  the  appropriate  ARP4754A/DO-178C  criticality  level  or  an  Air  Force/DoD  equivalent 
standard.  The  RTA  system  itself  cannot  be  so  complicated  that  it  too  cannot  be  certified  at 
design  time.  Therefore,  we  seek  approaches  that  can  perform  the  key  online  checks  for  the 
highly  complex  system  that  assure  operational  safety,  yet  are  simple  enough  to  be  trusted  and 
certified  before  the  system  is  fielded. 

Current  practices,  such  as  the  aforementioned  FHA,  PSSA/SSA,  FT  A,  FMECA  processes,  etc. 
should  be  employed  as  a  necessary  first  step  toward  certification  of  RTA  systems.  However, 
new  approaches  may  also  be  required,  such  as  combined  simulation  and  formal  analyses 
(Schiermanl  2014),  or  state  reachability  tools  studied  in  this  program  by  our  consultants,  Scott 
Stoller  and  Scott  Smolka  of  Stony  Brook  University,  as  well  as  in  [Clark  2013].  We  will  also 
present  a  preliminary  safety  case  argument  later  in  the  report,  which  uses  a  goal  structuring 
notation  (GSN)  format  to  show  that  system  safety  is  always  maintained  through  the  RTA 
monitoring  and  recovery  process.  This  provides  a  further  artifact  that  can  be  used  for  eventual 
certification  of  runtime  protected  systems. 
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3  Fundamentals  of  the  Developed  RTA  Framework 

This  chapter  will  present  the  fundamentals  of  the  RTA  framework  developed  in  this  effort.  We 
augmented  and  matured  the  basic  ideas  of  the  simplex  framework  to  address  the  complexities  in 
the  challenge  problem  addressed.  Again,  the  simplex  approach  is  reviewed  in  Appendix  A. 

From  Subsection  2.7.1,  the  key  to  the  simplex  approach  is  that  it  includes  an  additional  recovery 
controller  that  allows  the  feedback  system  to  operate  in  the  larger  region  of  the  advanced 
controller  and  we  adopt  that  same  strategy  in  this  program. 

3.1  RTA  Protected  System 

We  generalize  the  block  diagram  presented  in  Figure  4  below,  in  which  the  RTA  protected  block 
must  be  assured  to  a  criticality  level  X  (X  being  A,  B,  or  C),  but  the  advanced  system  can  only 
be  assured  to  a  criticality  level  Y,  where  Y  is  a  lower  level  of  assurance  than  X  (Y  being  B,  C,  or 
D).  Recall,  we  define  the  criticality  level  as  encompassing  both  the  development  (validation) 
and  the  design  (verification)  assurance  levels,  as  dictated  by  ARP  4754 A  and  DO-178C, 
respectively.  The  key  here  is  that  the  RTA  protected  block  increases  the  safety  assurance  to  the 
required  level  at  runtime. 


other  downstream  elements 


Untrusted 


Trusted 


=  Cannot  be  V&V'd  to  required  level  at  design  time 
=  Design-Time  Assured  =>  V&V'd  to  required  level  at  design  time 


Figure  6.  The  Generalized  Concept  of  an  RTA  Protected  System 

3.1.1  General  Description  of  Elements  within  the  RTA  Protected  Framework 

1.  Plant  or  System  being  Controlled:  Again,  the  plant  or  system  being  controlled  in  Figure  6  is  a 
general  representation  of  any  system.  It  could  be  a  physical  system,  such  as  the  open-loop 
aircraft  platform  (including  control  effectors,  airframe,  engine  and  sensors),  or  a  system  with 
lower  levels  of  feedback  control,  such  as  a  closed-loop  inner-loop  control  system,  wrapped 
around  the  physical  plant.  In  more  general  terms,  the  plant  does  not  need  to  be  a  physical 
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system,  and  could  be  entirely  cyber  in  nature.  This  could  also  include  discrete  or  hybrid 
systems  in  which  the  plant  could  take  on  different  modes  of  operation. 

2.  Inputs  to  the  RTA  Protected  System  and  Input  Allocator:  The  inputs  into  the  runtime 
protected  block  include: 

i.  upstream  commands, 

ii.  feedback  from  the  current  feedback  level,  and 

iii.  feedback  from  any  downstream  level,  which  may  include  other  required  information 
(such  as  system  health  monitor  information  or  other  information  required  by  the  RTA 
monitor). 

The  input  allocator  shown  in  Figure  6  parses  these  sets  of  inputs  to  their  appropriate 
destinations.  This  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later. 

3.  Advanced  System:  This  is  the  primary,  full-envelope,  full-featured  controller  or  manager 
that  is  responsible  for  achieving  advanced  control  or  mission  objectives,  and  may  contain 
adaptive,  learning  or  nondeterministic  algorithms  that  cannot  be  certified  at  design  time.  In 
general,  this  element  is  considered  so  complex  that  it  is  infeasible  or  impossible  to  certify  to 
the  required  criticality  level  with  current  V&V  tools,  such  as  exhaustive  testing.  Therefore, 
this  system  is  not  fully  certified  at  design  time  (although  it  will  most  likely  be  V&Y’d  to  a 
certain  level  as  a  natural  part  of  the  design  and  development  process).  Alternatively,  it  may 
be  a  temporary,  experimental  controller  in  which  full  a  V&V  process  is  cost  prohibitive. 

4.  Reversionary  System:  This  is  the  fail-safe  system  and  represents  a  simplified  counterpart 
system  where  the  emphasis  is  on  safety  as  opposed  to  performance.  Again,  analogous  to  the 
simplex  architecture,  we  consider  that  the  reversionary  system  is  composed  of  a  set  of 
transition  systems  and  baseline  systems  so  that  it  can  cover  all  (or  almost  all)  of  the  operating 
region  of  the  advanced  system.  These  sub-elements  of  the  reversionary  system  will  be 
discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

5.  RTA  Monitor/Control  Mode  Switch  Mechanism:  This  block  takes  in  all  necessary 
information  available  and  performs  certain  key  checks  to  determine  if  the  system  is 
approaching  an  unsafe  operating  condition.  If  so,  it  will  switch  control  from  the  advanced 
system  to  the  reversionary  system,  which  will  then  recover  the  system  to  a  safe  state.  What 
is  checked  and  how  it  is  determined  that  a  control  mode  switch  is  necessary  will  be  discussed 
next. 

3.2  Formal  Definitions  of  Safety  Levels 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  RTA  monitor  is  to  check  for  system  safety.  In  this 
section  we  begin  to  refine  the  definitions  of  safety,  first  presented  in  Subsection  2.4.1.  In  our 
aforementioned  SBIR  Phase  I  program,  we  developed  preliminary  formal  definitions  of  levels  of 
safety  at  the  inner-loop  to  address  the  question  of  what  critical  parameters  should  be  monitored 
and  when  should  control  be  switched  to  the  reversionary  system  to  always  assure  safe  operations 
[Schierman  2014],  In  this  program,  we  have  further  refined  these  definitions  and  have  applied 
them  to  each  feedback  level  in  the  overall  system.  We  present  these  definitions  here  in  terms  of 
a  general  system  and  will  more  precisely  define  them  when  we  discuss  each  feedback  level. 
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3.2.1  General  Concept  of  Safety 

The  concept  of  being  safe  or  operating  in  a  safe  manner  or  being  in  a  state  of  safety  may  be  well 
understood  but  difficult  to  actually  define.  Most  definitions  of  safety  rely  on  its  antithesis  -  that 
of  not  being  safe.  In  fact,  the  Merriam-Webster  dictionary  defines  safety  as  1)  freedom  from 
harm  or  danger,  2)  the  state  of  not  being  dangerous  or  harmful,  or  3)  a  place  that  is  free  from 
harm  or  danger.  Clearly,  from  ARP  4754 A,  this  same  approach  is  adopted  since  this  document 
focuses  on  defining  failure  severity  classifications  (see  Table  2),  rather  than  on  levels  of  safety 
assurances  or  guarantees.  For  our  applications  of  interest  in  this  program,  here  too  we  adopt  this 
same  approach  in  defining  a  safe  state  of  the  plant  being  controlled. 

Definition  1.  The  set  .S'  -  let  .S'  be  the  set  of  all  states  of  the  plant  or  system  being  controlled. 

Definition  2.  The  set  S,e  -  let  Ssafe  cS  be  the  set  of  all  states  that  are  safe  with  respect  to  the 

plant  being  controlled.  Safe  states  are  operating  points  in  which  the  plant  functions  as  intended 
or  designed.  If  the  plant  is  a  physical  system,  then  states  within  the  set  Ssafe  will  not  cause  or 

lead  to: 

1)  environmental  conditions  that  cause  uncontrollable  or  upset  conditions; 

2)  physical  damage  of  the  plant  itself; 

3)  damage  or  adverse  conditions  to  other  plants  or  systems  within  the  plant’s  influence;  or, 

4)  harm  or  injury  to  human  operators  or  other  persons. 

If  the  plant  is  a  non-physical  system  (such  as  software  code),  or  a  more  general  hybrid  or  discrete 
system-of-systems  under  some  type  of  mission  management,  then  states  within  the  set  Ssafe  will 

not  cause  any  adverse  condition  that  prevents  continued  correct  operation  of  the  plant  or  any 
other  interacting  system  or  sub-system  (in  this  case  we  make  an  equivalence  between  correctness 
of  operations  and  safety). 

3.2.2  Determined  Safety  (Dsafe  Space) 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  set  Ssafe  cannot  be  precisely  determined  or  defined.  That  is,  its  exact 

border  with  actual  unsafe  states  is  typically  uncertain  due  to  modeling  errors,  inaccuracies  in 
measuring  or  estimating  system  states,  changing  environmental  conditions,  etc.  For  this  reason, 
we  typically  add  in  safety  margins  to  account  for  such  uncertainties.  Further,  safety  and  the 
built-in  safety  margins  are  often  a  matter  of  judgment,  defined  by  design  teams  or  field  operators 
of  the  plant  in  question  and  are  often  application,  condition,  and/or  mission  dependent. 

Definition  3.  The  set  SDsafe  -  let  the  set  SDsafe  c=  Ssafe  be  the  set  of  all  states  determined  to  be  safe 
with  respect  to  the  plant  being  controlled.  We  assume  the  set  SDsafe  is  defined  by  the  team  or 

organization  that  designed  and  constructed  the  plant  and  performed  extensive  engineering 
analyses  (including  simulation  studies,  hardware  bench  testing,  flight  testing,  etc.)  to  determine 
where  in  the  state  space  the  plant  can  operate  as  intended  in  a  safe  manner.  For  physical  plants, 
the  border  of  SDsafe  may  be  thought  of  as  the  set  of  acceptable  plant  limits.  If  the  plant  is  an 

algorithm  or  process,  for  example,  the  border  of  SDsafe  may  be  the  defined  allowable  ranges  of 
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critical  parameters  or  variables  used  within  the  code  that  guarantee  the  operations  will  continue 
correctly  without  the  process  crashing. 

Again,  because  safety  margins  are  usually  built  into  the  design  process,  there  may  be  states 
outside  of  SDsafe  that  are  also  safe,  but  are  either  not  known  to  be  safe,  or  considered  too  close  to 

being  unsafe  for  the  plant  to  be  allowed  to  operate  at  that  state.  So,  although  there  may  be  safe 
regions  outside  of  SDsafe ,  the  plant  designers  have  defined  SDsafe  to  be  the  never-go-beyond  set 

within  the  state  space  S. 

As  an  example,  consider  an  airframe  that  is  analyzed  through  extensive  wind  tunnel  testing.  In 
this  testing,  its  angle  of  attack  (AoA)  is  incrementally  positioned  and  the  airflow  around  the 
structure  is  measured  and  analyzed.  At  say,  an  AoA  of  15  degrees,  it  is  determined  that  the 
airflow  around  the  wings  begins  to  separate.  The  airframe  designers  therefore  deem  that  the 
vehicle  should  not  fly  beyond,  say  14  degrees  AoA  for  safety  reasons.  The  vehicle  may  actually 
be  quite  capable  of  flying  to,  for  example,  16  or  17  degrees  AoA  and  still  have  enough  attached 
airflow  to  maintain  controlled  flight.  However,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  unsteady  airflow, 
the  designers  set  a  maximum  AoA  well  below  what  will  actually  cause  the  wing  to  fully  stall, 
which  would  lead  to  loss  of  controlled  flight. 

For  aerospace  flight  control  applications  SDsafe  is  typically  a  complex,  multi-dimensional 

hypersurface  because  its  boundaries  will  be  functions  of  several  interdependent  states/parameters 
(e.g.,  airspeed,  altitude,  AoA,  sideslip  angle,  pitch/roll/yaw,  air  density,  etc.).  The  set  SDsafe  can 

also  be  discontinuous  and  nonconvex,  especially  for  hybrid  systems-of-systems.  Recall  that  we 
assume  the  plant  or  system  being  controlled  is  fully  certified  to  the  appropriate  criticality  at 
design  time.  Through  the  process  of  this  certification,  we  assume  here  that  the  set  SDsafe  is 

defined/constructed  and  that  its  accuracy  can  be  trusted  to  the  same  criticality  level. 

We  note  that  the  set  SDsafe  is  a  function  only  of  the  plant  itself  and  is  not  a  function  of  the 

controller  or  manager  that  is  driving/directing  the  plant.  Algorithm  or  coding  errors  in  a  poorly 
designed  controller  may  have  the  potential  to  drive  the  plant  operating  from  within  SDsafe  to  a 

state  outside  of  SDsafe ,  be  it  safe  or  unsafe.  However,  if  the  plant  is  in  a  state  outside  of  SDsafe ,  no 

guarantees  can  be  made  that  a  controller  exists  that  can  recover  the  plant  to  a  safe  state  inside  of 
e 

‘J  Dsafe  • 

Finally,  note  that  SDsafe  defines  all  states  of  the  plant  that  can  affect  its  safety.  That  is,  it  includes 

not  just  the  typical  dynamic  states  that  may  be  used  to  build  a  simulation  model,  but  also  all  plant 
configuration  states  and  all  environmental  states  as  well.  For  example,  the  stall  airspeed  is  a 
function  of  how  much  fuel  is  onboard,  whether  the  vehicle  is  carrying  a  payload  or  stores, 
whether  its  landing  gear  is  stowed  or  deployed,  etc.  So  those  configuration  states  are  included  in 
the  definition  of  SDsafe .  Likewise,  the  environmental  state  can  affect  safety  and  aircraft  are  rated 

for  what  type  of  environment  it  can  safely  operate  within.  For  example,  small  UAS  platforms 
may  not  be  designed  to  fly  in  high  wind  or  turbulence  conditions.  Such  weather  would  therefore 
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be  excluded  from  SDsafe .  If  a  UAS  does  not  have  night  vision  sensors,  then  nighttime  operations 
would  not  be  allowed  and  only  daytime  or  clear  visibility  conditions  would  be  included  in  SDsafe . 

The  relationship  between  the  sets  Ssafe  and  SDsafe  is  illustrated  in  the  Venn  diagram  in  Figure  7. 


Figure  7.  Relationship  between  the  Sets  of  Actual  and  Declared  Safe  States 
3.2.3  Safety  Levels  for  Runtime  Checking 

With  the  set  SDsafe  defined,  we  can  now  formally  define  safety  levels  that  are  used  to  determine 
the  switching  condition  protocol  for  an  RTA  protected  system. 

Definition  4.  Type  safety  -  A  point  xo  in  the  state  space  S  is: 

•  Type  I  Safe  if  that  point  lies  inside  SDsafe . 

•  Type  II  with  set  Q  and  time  T  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  Type  I  safe, 

b)  Upon  switching  to  the  reversionary  system,  the  state  trajectory  can  converge  to  at  least 
one  point  in  a  desired  set  Q  within  a  given  desired  time  T>  0, 

c)  The  state  trajectory  from  the  point  of  switching  to  the  reversionary  system  to  the  point  of 
reaching  the  set  Q  is  entirely  contained  within  the  Type  I  safe  region. 
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•  Type  III  with  Period  r  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  Type  II  safe, 

b)  Every  possible  output  of  the  advanced  system  for  a  time  period  r  results  in  a  state 
trajectory  entirely  contained  within  the  Type  II  safe  region. 

Discussion  of  Definition  4 

Since  Type  I  safety  is  defined  as  being  the  set  SDsafe ,  it  accounts  for  the  safety  properties  of  the 

plant  itself.  The  RTA  system  should  never  allow  the  plant  to  operate  outside  of  the  Type  I  safe 
region. 

Type  II  safety  accounts  for  the  behavior  of  the  combined  system  consisting  of  the  plant  and  the 
reversionary  system.  Its  definition  is  such  that,  from  any  point  in  the  Type  II  safe  region,  the 
RTA  switch  could  activate  the  reversionary  system,  which  can  then  maintain  control  over  the 
plant,  driving  it  to  a  desired  region,  Q,  in  the  state  space  in  a  finite  amount  of  time  T.  Physical 
systems  have  momentum,  so  state  trajectories  cannot  always  be  turned  instantaneously  to  another 
direction  and  therefore  may  exhibit  overshoot.  Further,  control  mode  switches  often  result  in 
transient  behavior.  So,  by  definition,  Type  II  safety  requires  that  any  resulting  overshoot  or 
transients  involved  during  the  switching  process  and  transition  to  Q  will  not  compromise  plant 
safety  (will  not  leave  the  set  SDsafe).  Therefore,  the  Type  II  safety  definition  is  relative  to  the  set 

Q  and  time  T,  bounding  the  duration  of  the  transition. 

We  define  the  region  Q  to  be  that  set  of  states  at  which  the  emergency  condition  (caused  by  the 
advanced  system)  to  be  resolved  or  alleviated.  It  need  not  be  the  final  state  region  in  the 
recovery  process.  That  is,  if  the  recovery  process  (activated  by  the  RTA  system)  stops  before  the 
state  reaches  Q,  then  there  exists  the  possibility  that  the  state  could  transition  outside  of  SDsafe  if 

no  further  action  is  taken  to  prevent  this  from  occurring.  Once  the  state  reaches  Q,  then  it  will  be 
in  a  stable,  safe  region  of  attraction.  The  recovery  process  may  then  further  act  on  the  system  to 
drive  the  state  to  a  particular  baseline  operating  region,  depending  on  the  specific  application. 

In  practice,  Q  and  T  would  be  chosen  to  be  consistent  with  overall  system  requirements  and  how 
best  to  respond  to  any  performance  degradations  in  switching  to  a  less  capable  baseline  system. 
For  example,  for  inner-loop  reversion,  the  set  Q  might  represent  the  set  of  trim  conditions  for  an 
aircraft  in  straight-and-level  flight.  In  this  case,  T  would  represent  the  maximum  amount  of  time 
the  outer-loop  could  allow  for  such  a  transition  before  resuming  command  inputs  to  the  inner- 
loop  system.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Q  and  T  are  not  arbitrary,  but  intricately  tied  to  the 
design  of  the  reversionary  system.  The  reversionary  system  does  not  have  to  be  designed  to  take 
the  overall  feedback  system  from  any  point  in  the  state  space  to  any  arbitrary  region  Q.  Rather, 
the  reversionary  system  is  designed  to  specifically  drive  the  state  to  a  specifically  designed 
region  Q  within  a  specifically  designated  time  T.  T  itself  also  has  design  constraints.  Even  if  the 
reversionary  system  has  the  capability  to  drive  the  state  to  a  designated  region  Q,  if  it  takes  too 
long  for  it  to  do  so,  then  unsafe  conditions  could  results  at  other  feedback  levels  and  this  would 
be  an  unacceptable  reversionary  system  design.  Last,  Q  and  T  are  not  unique  and  could  be 
different  for  different  operating  conditions,  or  different  for  other  reversionary  system  designs, 
depending  on  the  desired  behavior  of  the  specific  application. 
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Finally,  Type  III  safety  accounts  for  any  behaviors  of  the  advanced  system  between  checks 
performed  by  the  RTA  component.  From  any  point  in  the  Type  III  safe  region,  the  RTA  switch 
can  pass  any  commands  from  the  advanced  system  to  the  plant  for  at  least  r  seconds  without 
exiting  Type  II  safety.  Note  that  we  define  r  to  be  a  maximum  value  before  safety  can  no  longer 
be  assured.  Therefore,  the  update  rate  of  the  RTA  monitor ’s  checking  algorithm  must  be  no 
greater  than  the  quantity  r.  Otherwise,  an  output  of  the  advanced  system  potentially  exists  that 
could  drive  the  system  to  an  unsafe  state  before  the  next  RTA  monitor  update. 

These  definitions  are  perhaps  more  readily  understood  from  the  perspective  of  the  RTA’s 
decision  logic.  The  RTA  component  must  guarantee  that  the  plant  never  leaves  the  Type  I  safe 
region,  which  ensures  that  the  plant  continues  to  operate  safely.  To  guarantee  this,  every  r 
seconds,  it  checks  to  see  if  the  current  state  is  inside  the  Type  III  with  period  r  safe  region.  If  the 
state  is  in  this  region,  the  RTA  can  allow  the  advanced  system’s  commands  to  pass  through  to 
the  plant.  In  the  worst  case,  on  its  next  check  r  seconds  later,  the  plant’s  state  will  have 
transitioned  out  of  the  Type  III  region,  but  it  will  not  have  transitioned  beyond  the  Type  II  safe 
region  (Part  b  in  the  definition  of  Type  III  safety).  In  that  case,  the  RTA  component  must  switch 
to  the  reversionary  controller.  Because  the  plant  is  now  in  the  Type  II  safe  region,  the  resulting 
transient  will  never  leave  the  Type  I  safe  region  (Part  c  of  the  Type  II  safety  definition)  and  the 
reversionary  system  can  successfully  maintain  safe  control/management  of  the  plant  (Part  b  of 
the  Type  II  safety  definition).  Lastly,  note  that  by  the  definitions  of  Type  I,  II  and  III  safety, 
recovery  by  the  reversionary  system  is  also  not  independent  of  the  environmental  conditions  in 
which  it  is  operating  (Part  a  of  the  Type  II  safety  definition).  That  is,  by  the  definition  of  SDsafe , 

we  do  not  allow  the  system  to  encounter  hazardous  environmental  conditions  within  the  time  the 
state  is  transitioning  to  Q  (the  reversionary  system  is  rated  to  correctly  operate  only  within  SDsafe , 

which  defines  bounds  on  environmental  conditions). 

We  use  the  term  switching  condition  boundary  to  refer  to  the  surface  of  the  Type  III  safe  region. 
This  constitutes  the  border  between  the  Type  III  and  Type  II  safe  regions.  This  term  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  RTA  component  switches  to  the  reversionary  system  if  the  plant’s  state 
trajectory  ever  crosses  that  surface.  At  the  control  and  guidance  law  feedback  levels,  which  have 
very  fast  dynamics,  the  Type  III  boundary  clearly  defines  the  switching  condition  boundary. 

Here,  r  will  be  a  comparatively  small  value  and  notionally  r  is  the  update  rate  of  the  RTA 
monitor,  which  should  be  at  least  as  fast  as  the  update  rate  of  the  advanced  system.  If  the  RTA 
monitor  does  not  activate  the  switch  to  the  reversionary  system  once  the  state  has  crossed  the 
Type  III  boundary,  then  the  state  could  potentially  violate  the  Type  I  boundary  at  the  next  system 
update. 

At  the  FMS  and  MPS  levels,  these  subsystems  are  planning  out  the  mission  and  vehicle  paths 
over  comparatively  long  horizons  (tens  of  seconds  to  minutes  and  even  longer).  In  this  case,  the 
maximum  value  for  r  may  be  quite  large  (on  the  order  of  minutes).  We  assume,  however,  that 
the  update  rates  of  the  FMS  and  MPS  blocks  and  their  respective  RTA  monitors  are  updated  at  a 
much  faster  rate  (1  to  5  Hz,  for  example)  than  the  value  for  r.  In  this  case,  the  checks  that  are 
performed  by  the  RTA  monitor  may  likely  be  able  to  determine  an  error  has  occurred  long  before 
there  is  any  actual  compromised  safety.  If  so,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  continue  to  operate 
the  advanced  system  until  the  last  possible  moment  (i.e.,  waiting  for  as  long  as  r  seconds)  since  it 
is  known  that  the  advanced  system  is  producing  incorrect  solutions.  In  these  cases,  the  RTA 
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systems  are  much  more  akin  to  software  integrity  monitors  than  safety  monitors,  and  the 
switching  condition  would  be  determined  by  certain  tests  on  the  outputs  or  solutions  offered  by 
the  advanced  systems,  rather  than  on  the  safety  switching  condition  of  the  Type  III  boundary. 

Exact  procedures  or  methods  to  construct  Type  I,  II  and  III  boundaries  have  not  been  fully 
developed  (e.g.,  through  targeted  simulations,  or  more  formal  analyses  -  see  Subsections  2.7.2 
and  2.7.3).  However,  formally  defining  these  boundaries  gives  the  necessary  foundations  to 
begin  that  process.  Figure  8  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  Type  I,  II,  and  III  safe 
regions  for  a  2-D  slice  though  their  respective  multi-dimensional  hypersurfaces  in  state  space. 
The  figure  also  illustrates  a  state  trajectory  under  advanced  system  operations.  When  the  RTA 
monitor  first  detects  the  trajectory  has  left  the  Type  III  region,  it  switches  to  reversionary  system 
operation,  which  drives  the  state  trajectory  to  the  desired  region,  Q.  Once  the  switch  to  the 
reversionary  systems  is  performed,  the  resulting  trajectory  is  entirely  contained  within  the  Type  I 
safe  region,  and  thus  the  safety  of  the  plant  is  never  compromised. 


State  Space  S  - 
States  outside  of 
Type  I  Safe  Region 
are  either  unsafe  or 
not  known  to  be 
safe 


Type  I  Safe  . 
Region  = 


Type  II  Safe 
Region 


Switching 

Condition 

Boundary 


Figure  8.  Relationship  between  Type  I,  II,  and  III  Safety  Regions 


Note  that  under  RTA  protection,  operation  of  the  advanced  system  is  limited  to  the  Type  II  safe 
region;  i.e.,  the  advanced  system’s  operating  envelope  is  the  Type  II  safe  region.  It  will,  of 
course,  nominally  operate  only  within  the  Type  III  region,  but  the  above  protocol  allows  the 
advanced  system  to  drive  the  state  to  the  Type  II  region  between  RTA  updates  before  it  is 
deactivated  and  operation  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  system. 


The  operating  envelope  of  the  reversionary  system  is  the  Type  I  safe  region.  Here  too,  however, 
it  will  nominally  operate  within  the  Type  III  safe  region,  but  the  above  protocol  allows  for  the 
state  trajectory  to  enter  into  the  Type  I  region  during  the  transition  from  the  RTA  switch  to  the 
desired  region  Q.  Therefore,  nominally  the  set  Q  and  the  operating  regions  of  all  baseline 
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systems  within  the  reversionary  system’s  operating  region  will  all  lie  within  the  Type  III  safe 
region.  Although  our  definitions  above  do  not  disallow  cases  in  which  Q  or  the  operating  region 
of  a  baseline  system  lie  outside  of  the  Type  III  safe  region,  we  have  not  considered  such  cases 
since  this  would  imply  reversionary  system  operation  at  or  near  the  Type  I  safe  region’s  border, 
contradicting  typical  safety  margin  protocols. 

3.2.4  Illustrative  Example 

To  illustrate  these  concepts,  consider  the  challenge  problem  in  the  prior  CPD  program 
[Aiello  2010],  In  that  program,  we  developed  an  RTA  system  to  protect  a  vehicle  using  an 
advanced  autoland  system.  The  reversionary  system  was  a  Lockheed-Martin  developed  certified 
automatic  ground  collision  avoidance  system  (AGCAS)  that  would  perform  wave  off  maneuvers 
which  would  command  the  vehicle  to  go  wings-level,  pull  up  and  then  increase  thrust  to  provide 
a  positive  climb  rate.  For  the  RTA  switching  condition,  we  developed  a  safety  boundary 
(crudely  equivalent  to  a  Type  II  safe  boundary)  along  the  autoland  approach  corridor  by 
executing  thousands  of  simulations  with  varying  initial  state  conditions.  At  each  initial 
condition,  we  simulated  the  vehicle  running  the  certified  AGCAS  and  recorded  whether  the 
vehicle  hit  the  ground,  and  if  so,  whether  the  sink  rate  was  less  than  or  greater  than  the  maximum 
allowable  sink  rate  magnitude.  If  it  landed  greater  than  the  maximum  allowable  sink  rate,  then 
this  could  potentially  cause  landing  gear  or  other  vehicle  damage,  thus  resulting  in  unsafe 
conditions.  If  the  vehicle  touched  down  at  less  than  or  equal  to  the  maximum  allowable  sink  rate 
magnitude,  or  was  able  to  avoid  the  ground  altogether,  then  that  initial  condition  state  was 
considered  to  be  within  the  safe  operating  region. 

Although  we  had  not  yet  defined  the  Type  I,  II  or  III  safety  regions  in  the  CPD  program,  we  can 
use  that  demonstration  problem  as  an  illustrative  example  to  highlight  understanding  of  these 
safety  definitions.  Figure  9  illustrates  the  Type  I,  II  and  III  safe  boundaries  for  altitude  alone. 
Note,  however,  there  are  several  states  that  can  influence  whether  the  vehicle  can  successfully 
perform  a  wave  off  maneuver,  including  airspeed,  altitude,  AoA,  vehicle  attitude,  current  weight, 
landing  gear  mode,  flap  deflections,  etc.  We  assume  that  in  this  example  one  or  more  of  these 
other  states  are  at  particular  values  that  will  require  a  wave  off  maneuver  if  the  altitude  drops 
below  its  critical  Type  III  boundary. 

This  figure  shows  that  at  the  Type  I  safe  altitude  boundary,  the  vehicle  physically  cannot  avoid 
touching  down  at  a  sink  rate  magnitude  less  than  the  maximum  allowable  magnitude.  This  is  by 
the  definition  of  the  Type  I  safe  boundary  (i.e.,  the  aircraft  is  at  the  edge  of  safety).  At  this  point, 
no  autoland  or  control  system  exists  that  can  soften  the  landing  any  more  than  the  maximum 
allowable,  and  in  fact,  poorly  designed  autoland/control  systems  could  actually  cause  the  vehicle 
to  touchdown  harder  than  the  maximum  allowable  value.  The  Type  I  safe  boundary  is  a  function 
only  of  the  physics  of  the  plant.  Note,  however,  that  we  are  only  considering  a  one  dimensional 
slice  in  the  multi-dimensional  hyper-surface  of  the  Type  I  boundary.  For  example,  if  the  initial 
airspeed  is  faster,  then  the  Type  I  safe  altitude  would  lower  in  value,  and  conversely,  for  a  slower 
airspeed  the  Type  I  safe  altitude  would  increase  in  value.  Likewise,  changes  in  initial  AoA,  pitch 
attitude,  weight,  etc.  would  all  influence  the  Type  I  safe  altitude. 
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Type  III  Safe .Altitude 


Any  output  from  advanced  autoland  system  results  in  -  at 
worst  -  a  drop  to  Type  II  Safe  Altitude  by  next  RTA  update 
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Figure  9.  Illustrative  Example  -  Type  I,  II,  and  III  Safety  for  Altitude  State 

Next,  Figure  9  shows  the  Type  II  safe  altitude  boundary.  This  altitude  is  determined  by  the 
ability  of  the  reversionary  AGCAS  to  successfully  perform  a  wave  off  maneuver  and  drive  the 
state  to  a  desired  region,  Q,  within  a  certain  time  T.  The  region  Q  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a 
wings-level,  positive  climb  rate  state,  although  other  states,  such  as  pitch  angle  and  airspeed 
would  also  be  defined  (or  acceptable  ranges  in  these  states  would  be  defined  for  the  region  Q ). 
The  Type  II  safe  altitude  boundary  is  the  point  at  which  the  AGCAS  just  touches  the  aircraft 
down  at  the  maximum  acceptable  sink  rate  before  pitching  the  vehicle  up  to  begin  a  positive 
climb  rate.  The  Type  II  safe  altitude  is  higher  than  the  Type  I  safe  altitude  boundary  because 
additional  altitude  is  needed  to  allow  for  the  vehicle  to  gain  enough  airspeed  to  begin  going  up  in 
altitude  once  it  just  touches  the  runway  (i.e.,  to  be  able  to  eventually  achieve  Q).  Any  altitude 
higher  than  the  Type  II  safe  altitude  would  result  in  softer  touchdowns.  Further  increases  in 
altitude  will  eventually  result  in  avoiding  the  ground  altogether. 

Last,  Figure  9  shows  the  Type  III  safe  altitude  boundary.  At  this  altitude,  any  commands 
generated  by  the  advanced  autoland  system  will  result  in,  at  most,  a  drop  in  altitude  to  the  Type 
II  safe  boundary.  Typical  update  rates  of  autoland  systems  will  be  approximately  1  Hz,  which 
implies  that  the  Type  II  and  Type  III  altitudes  will  be  comparatively  close  together  because  the 
change  in  altitude  a  typical  aircraft  can  achieve  in  one  second  will  be  relatively  small,  especially 
at  low  airspeeds  during  final  approach.  The  autoland  RTA  monitor  will  command  the  switch  to 
the  AGCAS  somewhere  between  the  Type  III  and  Type  II  safe  altitude  boundaries.  Again,  other 
states  will  influence  where  the  switch  is  activated.  For  example,  in  the  time  between  RTA 
monitor  updates,  not  only  can  the  vehicle  drop  in  altitude,  but  it  will  also  fly  a  certain  distance 
downrange  as  well.  If  the  vehicle  is  far  down  over  the  runway,  there  will  be  a  point  at  which  the 
downrange  state  becomes  more  critical  than  the  altitude  state  and  the  RTA  monitor  will  trigger  a 
switch  based  on  the  Type  III  downrange  boundary  to  ensure  that,  as  the  AGCAS  is  performing 
the  wave  off  maneuver,  it  does  not  run  out  of  clear  runway. 

Again,  this  illustrative  example  only  focused  on  the  altitude  state  and  it  is  assumed  that  a 
combination  of  other  states  require  a  wave  off  maneuver.  In  the  CPD  program,  through 
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simulation  studies  we  constructed  a  safe-to-fly  corridor  mapping  for  all  the  states  included  in  the 
demonstration  problem.  As  long  as  the  vehicle  states  remained  within  this  corridor,  there  were 
no  Type  I,  II,  or  III  safe  altitude  boundaries  and  the  RTA  monitor  would  allow  the  advanced 
autoland  system  to  fly  the  vehicle  all  the  way  to  the  runway  with  an  acceptable  touchdown  sink 
rate. 

3.3  Reversionary  System  Description 
3.3.1  Reversionary  System  Composition 

Whatever  approach  is  taken  to  provide  runtime  protection  to  systems  with  advanced, 
uncertifiable  components,  one  of  the  main  objectives  is  to  not  severely  limit  or  restrict  the 
operational  envelope  of  the  advanced  system.  Again,  in  our  approach,  the  advanced  system’s 
operating  envelope  is  limited  to  the  Type  II  safe  region.  Therefore,  the  reversionary  system 
should  be  designed  such  that  this  region  is  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Type  I  safe  region.  This 
can  be  accomplished  if  the  reversionary  system  is  designed  to  smoothly  take  over  control  when 
needed,  minimizing  transients  arising  from  the  control  mode  switch  and  having  the  control 
power  to  minimize  state  trajectory  overshoots. 

Also,  in  our  approach,  the  reversionary  system’s  operating  envelope  is  actually  required  to  be 
larger  than  the  advanced  system’s  operating  envelope,  since  it  must  cover  the  Type  I  safe  region 
even  though  it  presumably  has  less  performance  capabilities  than  the  advanced  system.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  expand  on  the  simplex  framework  idea  (recall,  discussed  in  Appendix  A), 
and  define  the  reversionary  system  to  be  comprised  of  the  following: 

a.  Baseline  systems:  The  reversionary  system  is  required  to  have  at  least  one  baseline  system, 
although  it  may  have  more  than  one  depending  on  how  the  baseline  systems  are  defined  and 
how  they  cover  the  operating  envelope  of  the  reversionary  system.  The  baseline  systems 
may  have  much  smaller  operating  envelopes  than  the  advanced  system,  typically  with  the 
objective  of  ending  the  mission  and  safely  returning  the  platform  back  to  base  (or  return  to  a 
safe  state  or  shutoff  condition).  Due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  baseline  systems,  they  can  be 
certified  to  the  required  criticality  level  at  design  time.  Ideally,  these  systems  are  typically 
obtained  from  prior  fully  certified  designs.  The  definition  of  the  baseline  systems  here  is 
equivalent  to  the  baseline  controller  in  the  simplex  framework,  although  we  now  allow  for 
more  than  one  baseline  system,  if  necessary. 

Note  that  in  our  prior  work  we  only  considered  the  reversionary  system  to  be  composed  of 
one  baseline  system,  thus  the  operation  of  the  advanced  system  was,  by  default,  limited  to 
those  regions  where  the  single  baseline  system  would  be  able  to  take  control.  We  now  allow 
for  multiple  baseline  systems  as  well  as  transition  systems  that  expand  the  operating 
envelope,  discussed  next. 

b.  Transition  systems:  We  expand  the  idea  of  the  safety  controller  function  in  the  simplex 
framework  here  to  define  transition  systems.  As  above,  we  allow  for  more  than  one 
transition  system,  if  necessary,  and  there  may  be  several  depending  on  the  particular  design. 
There  are  two  main  functions  of  the  transition  systems: 
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i.  The  first  transition  system  immediately  takes  control  once  the  control  mode  switch  is 
activated  by  the  RTA  monitor.  This  is  critical  for  inner-loop  control  switching,  but  may 
also  be  an  issue  for  outer-loop  applications.  This  implies  that  the  transition  controller 
prevents  integrator  windup  (prevents  actuation  saturation,  for  example),  matches 
integrator  values  in  some  manner,  transitions  commands  from  the  advance  system  to  the 
baseline  system  in  some  manner  (a  linear  progression,  for  example),  to  minimize  system 
transients.  The  design  of  this  first  transition  system  may  be  generalized  to  some  extent, 
but  will  have  elements  that  are  application  specific  depending  on  the  system  dynamics. 

ii.  Like  the  safety  controller  concept  in  the  simplex  framework,  the  other  main  function  of 
the  transition  systems  is  to  drive  the  state  from  an  ensuing  unsafe  condition  to  the 
operating  region  of  a  designated  or  chosen  baseline  system  in  a  safe  and  stable  manner. 
Therefore,  after  the  first  transition  system  has  safely  taken  over  control,  there  may 
potentially  be  a  series  of  follow-on  transition  systems  that  are  used  to  drive  the  system 
state  to  a  baseline  system’s  operating  region.  Transition  systems’  operating  regions  must 
overlap  and  they  must  each  have  the  control  power  to  drive  the  system  state  to  the  next 
transition  system  in  the  sequence  so  that  the  state  is  eventually  driven  to  a  baseline 
system’s  operating  region.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10. 


Figure  10.  The  Role  of  the  Transition  and  Baseline  Systems  in  the  Reversionary  System 

How  many  transition  and  baseline  systems  are  required  will  depend  on  the  coverage  each  system 
provides  relative  to  the  reversionary  system’s  operating  region  (again  the  Type  I  safe  region)  as 
well  as  the  design  objectives  of  the  recovery  actions.  Taken  together,  the  transition  and  baseline 
systems  define  the  reversionary  system.  There  needs  to  be  enough  transition  systems  such  that  a 
transition  system  is  always  available  that  can  take  over  from  the  advanced  system  anywhere  in 
the  operating  region  where  the  RTA  monitor  can  command  a  switch  to  the  reversionary  system 
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(the  light  yellow  region  in  Figure  10  -  between  the  Type  III  and  Type  II  boundaries).  There  then 
need  to  be  enough  transition  systems  with  overlapping  operating  regions  to  drive  the  state  to  a 
baseline  system’s  operating  region.  The  construction  of  the  transition  systems  is  design  specific 
and  depends  on  the  objectives  of  the  recovery  procedures.  Depending  on  the  particular 
application,  there  may  be  no  need  for  any  transition  systems  if  the  baseline  system  can 
appropriately  cover  the  Type  I  safe  region.  Most  importantly,  all  baseline  systems  and  all 
transition  systems  are  required  to  be  certified  to  the  appropriate  DAL  at  design  time  since  these 
elements  provide  the  certified  recovery  actions,  protecting  the  overall  system  from  any 
unforeseen  errors  in  the  advanced  system,  which  is  certified  only  to  a  lower  DAL. 

Also,  note  in  Figure  10  that  the  desired  region  Q  is  illustrated  to  be  in  the  path  of  the  series  of 
transitions  systems.  Here  too,  the  relationship  between  Q  and  the  transition  and  baseline  systems 
is  design  specific.  In  the  figure,  Q  represents  the  region  of  initial  states  for  the  third  transition 
system  (or,  region  of  attraction  for  the  second  transition  system).  Recall,  the  set  Q  is  defined  as 
that  region  in  state  space  in  which  the  emergency  condition  (caused  by  the  advanced  system)  is 
resolved.  So,  although  there  is  a  region  of  attraction  for  each  transition  system,  the  set  Q  is  not 
necessarily  the  region  of  attraction  of  the  first  transition  system  (although  it  could  be,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  illustrative  example  presented  below).  If  the  recovery  procedures  are  stopped  at  the 
equilibrium  of  the  first  transition  system,  the  state  may  still  be  in  an  unacceptable  region  with 
unacceptable  safety  margin.  In  that  case,  the  recovery  action  must  continue  through  more 
transition  systems  until  the  desired  region  Q  is  achieved.  The  region  Q  could  be  the  operating 
region  of  a  chosen  baseline  system,  or  there  may  be  more  transition  procedures  before  the  state 
reaches  the  baseline  operation  region.  The  relationship  between  Q  and  the  transition  and 
baseline  systems  is  left  general  here  and  is  specific  to  each  system  design. 

3.3.2  Illustrative  Example  Continued 

Returning  to  the  example  given  in  Subsection  3.2.4,  Figure  1 1  depicts  a  possible  reversionary 
system  design  that  contains  two  transition  guidance  systems  and  two  baseline  guidance  systems. 


Certified 
-®  Autoland 


Baseline  system  -  heading 
alignment - 

1.  circle  around  runway 

2.  line  up  with  runway  centerline 

3.  prepare  for  mode  switch  to 
autoland  system 


2nd  transition  system  =  Climb 


Touchdown  no 
greater  than  max 
allowable  sink  rate 


Figure  11.  Illustrative  Example  Depicting  Transition  and  Baseline  Systems 
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This  figure  illustrates  the  following: 

1.  The  RTA  monitor  determines  that  the  system  state  is  such  that  if  the  advanced  autoland 
system  were  allowed  to  continue  to  operate,  then  a  touchdown  sink  rate  greater  than  the 
maximum  allowable  sink  rate  would  result,  causing  potential  equipment  damage.  The 
advanced  autoland  system  is  therefore  no  longer  trusted  and  is  permanently  deactivated.  The 
reversionary  system  is  then  activated,  switching  control  to  the  first  transition  system,  which 
is  shown  to  be  the  certified  AGCAS.  It  recovers  the  platform  by  performing  a  wave  off 
maneuver  and  achieving  the  desired  state  in  the  region  Q,  again  characterized  by  wings  level 
with  a  positive  climb  rate. 

2.  The  second  transition  system  then  takes  over,  performing  a  climb  out  maneuver,  clearing  the 
runway  and  gaining  the  proper  altitude  to  transition  to  the  first  baseline  system. 

3.  The  first  baseline  system  then  takes  over,  circling  around  the  runway  through  a 
predetermined  flight  corridor  to  satisfy  terminal  area  air  traffic  management  requirements.  It 
then  aligns  the  vehicle  with  the  runway  centerline  and  properly  commands  the  airspeed  and 
vehicle  attitude  to  transition  to  the  second  baseline  system. 

4.  Last,  the  second  baseline  system  takes  over,  which  is  a  certified,  trusted  autoland  system. 

This  system  successfully  lands  the  vehicle  within  its  acceptable  state  limits. 

This  example  shows  a  reversionary  system  design  with  multiple  transition  and  baseline 
components.  We  will  present  more  examples  in  the  following  chapters  of  reversionary  system 
designs  and  their  specific  component  functionalities  when  we  address  the  program’s  challenge 
problem  demonstrations. 

3.3.3  Reversionary  System  Shadow  Mode  Operations 

In  most  applications,  while  the  advanced  system  is  active,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
reversionary  system  also  be  running  in  shadow  mode  in  which  its  output  is  not  used,  but  is 
calculated.  Running  in  shadow  mode  has  certain  advantages,  such  as  keeping  track  of  the 
current  values  of  all  control  effector  deflections,  active  integrator  wind-up  prevention,  etc.  This 
helps  in  minimizing  any  transients  if  control  needs  to  switch  to  the  reversionary  system. 
Therefore,  presumably,  it  will  be  the  first  transition  controller,  or  the  set  of  first  transition 
controllers  that  may  need  to  run  in  shadow  mode  since  these  will  be  the  systems  to  first  take  over 
operation  from  the  advanced  system.  Alternatively,  the  complete  reversionary  system  may  need 
to  be  always  running  in  shadow  mode,  continuously  driving  a  shadow  state  to  an  appropriate 
baseline  system’s  operating  region. 

The  practice  of  running  in  shadow  mode  is  common  in  many  applications,  such  as  guidance  and 
control  systems  for  multistage  launch  vehicles.  Commonly,  at  all  phases  of  the  ascent  to  orbit, 
the  current  lowest  stage  will  be  in  control  of  the  vehicle.  At  staging,  the  guidance  and  control 
systems  of  the  next  most  upper  stage  need  to  come  online  after  running  in  shadow  mode 
[Schierman  2012], 

3.4  Interacting  RTA  Protected  Systems 

Recall  from  Figure  5  that  we  will  be  investigating  runtime  protected  systems  at  any  and  all 
feedback  levels  in  an  aircraft’s  nested  feedback  architecture.  This  results  in  interacting  RTA 
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protected  systems,  which  requires  us  to  address  additional  considerations  not  present  in  a  system 
with  only  one  runtime  protected  system.  Note  that  in  Figure  1  we  put  placeholders  for  either 
upstream  or  downstream  blocks.  Let  us  now  consider  an  additional  upstream  RTA  protected 
block,  as  shown  in  Figure  12. 
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Figure  12.  Interacting  RTA  Protected  Systems 

In  this  figure,  the  upstream  RTA  protected  system  No.  2  delivers  inputs  to  the  downstream  RTA 
protected  system  No.  1,  which  then  delivers  commands  to  the  plant.  However,  plant  output  can 
be  fed  back  to  both  RTA  protected  systems;  thus  the  downstream  system  can  influence  the 
upstream  system  indirectly.  Although  not  shown  in  the  figure,  the  output  of  RTA  protected 
system  No.  1  may  be  directly  fed  back  to  RTA  protected  system  No.  2,  depending  on  particular 
design  requirements. 

3.4.1  RTA  Monitor  Checks 

Because  overall  system  safety  is  now  a  function  of  two  RTA  protected  systems,  each  RTA 
monitor  must  perform  additional  checks.  We  present  here  the  main  checks  that  each  RTA 
monitor  performs  in  a  system  with  interacting,  nested  runtime  protected  systems. 

1.  Safety  check:  As  already  discussed,  at  each  feedback  level  the  RTA  monitor  checks  the 
system  state  to  determine  if  it  has  left  the  Type  III  safe  region.  If  so,  the  advanced  system  is 
shut  down  and  control  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  system. 

2.  Output/environment  check:  The  RTA  monitor  also  checks  that  the  outputs  generated  by  the 
advanced  system  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  downstream  system  or  plant. 
Such  constraints  may  include  maximum/minimum  values,  limits  on  rates  of  change  of 
outputs,  frequency  content  or  other  design  specific  statistical  measures.  Frequency  content 
constraints  or  statistical  measures  are  typically  performed  on  running  windows  of  past  and 
current  output  data.  These  checks  fundamentally  determine  whether  the  downstream 
feedback  level  is  being  over-driven  such  that  it  cannot  physically  perform  what  it  is  being 
commanded  to  do  (e.g.,  commanded  altitude  change  requires  a  climb  rate  greater  than  the 
vehicle  can  achieve,  or  frequency  content  of  the  output  is  higher  than  the  break  frequency  of 
the  downstream  block  such  that  it  cannot  properly  follow  the  delivered  commands).  At  the 
higher  level  mission  planning  feedback  loop  there  may  be  checks  to  determine  if  its  output  is 
driving  the  platform  into  an  environment  where  the  physical  system  was  not  designed  or 
intended  to  operate  (e.g.  high  winds  causing  uncontrollable  flight,  or  smoke/dust  conditions 
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that  blind  optical  sensors).  There  also  may  be  constraints  on  the  order  of  certain  mode 
switching  logic,  at  the  mission  planning  or  flight  management  levels,  for  example.  Here,  if 
mode  changes  are  commanded  in  an  out-of-order  sequence,  then  this  would  violate  dictated 
constraints 

Again,  the  details  of  how  these  checks  are  performed  are  specific  to  the  particular  system 
design.  It  is  presumed  that  a  properly  designed  advanced  system  will  not  violate  such 
constraints.  Therefore,  if  one  or  more  output  constraint  violations  are  detected  by  the  RTA 
monitor,  the  advanced  system  is  shut  down  and  control  is  switched  to  the  reversionary 
system.  Note  here,  such  constraint  violations  may  not  necessarily  affect  safety  at  the  current 
feedback  level,  but  can  drive  the  next  downstream  system  into  an  unsafe  state;  and  because 
of  feedback,  the  entire  nested  feedback  system  may  eventually  become  unsafe. 

3.  Performance  check:  The  RTA  monitor  also  checks  that  the  advanced  system  responses 
adhere  to  its  specified  performance  requirements.  Such  specifications  are  typically 
constructed  during  the  design  and  analysis  of  the  advanced  system.  These  may  include 
transient  response  specifications,  such  as  rise  time  for  commanded  step  inputs,  or  settling 
times  for  disturbance  rejection  measures.  Steady  state  norm  bounds  on  tracking  errors  are 
another  example  of  a  common  performance  measure.  Performance  measures  for  higher  level 
flight  management  or  mission  planning  elements  may  include  some  measure  of  mission 
progress,  (e.g.,  is  the  vehicle  arriving  at  a  designated  objective  at  the  correct  time?).  These 
measures  will  be  application  specific  for  the  particular  advanced  system  design,  but  should 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  RTA  monitor’s  checking. 

As  with  output  constraint  violations,  poor  performance  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  system 
is  operating  in  an  unsafe  state  at  the  current  feedback  level.  However,  since  the  RTA 
protected  block  is  no  longer  acting  in  isolation,  poor  performance  at  the  current  feedback 
level  could  cause  safety  hazard  conditions  at  downstream  levels,  or  due  to  feedback,  at 
upstream  levels.  For  example,  consider  that  a  vehicle  is  flying  toward  a  no-fly  zone  and  the 
flight  management  level  commands  the  vehicle  to  avoid  the  zone  by  following  a  set  of 
waypoints  or  a  particular  trajectory  through  space.  In  turn,  the  guidance  level  commands  the 
advanced  inner-loop  control  system  to  follow  that  trajectory  or  series  of  waypoints.  However, 
if  the  tracking  performance  of  the  inner-loop  system  is  poor,  the  vehicle  may  enter  into  the 
no-fly  zone  due  to,  for  example,  a  large  crosstrack  error.  Therefore,  even  though  no  safety 
violation  is  detected  at  the  inner-loop  level,  its  poor  performance  results  in  a  safety  violation 
at  the  flight  management  and  guidance  levels.  Furthermore,  even  if  no  safety  violations  at 
other  levels  results  from  poor  performance  at  the  current  level,  the  fact  that  the  advanced 
system  cannot  achieve  stated  performance  specifications  indicates  that  some  error  is  present 
in  the  code  or  algorithm  design,  and  per  the  requirements  from  DO-178B/C,  flight  critical 
software  that  does  not  work  correctly  through  all  traces  of  certification  artifacts  should  be 
considered  untrusted. 

We  assume  here  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  some  margin  in  the  performance  checks,  just  as 
we  built  margin  in  the  safety  checks  through  the  Type  I,  II  and  III  framework.  However, 
detailed  analysis  of  how  such  margins  should  be  constructed  for  performance  checking  has 
not  been  done  in  this  project  and  we  leave  that  question  to  be  addressed  in  follow  on  efforts. 
See  Chapter  13  for  recommended  further  studies. 
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4.  Input/environment  check:  The  RTA  monitor  should  also  check  that  inputs  or  commands  to 
the  current  feedback  level  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  inputs.  Just  as  with 
the  output  check,  such  constraints  may  include  maximum/minimum  values,  rate  limits, 
frequency  content,  statistical  measures,  mode  logic,  operating  environment  constraints,  etc. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  check  is  redundant  if  the  immediate  upstream  system  is  an  RTA 
protected  block,  in  which  case  its  RTA  monitor  would  have  performed  its  own  output  check, 
ensuring  that  only  correct  outputs  are  delivered  to  the  current  feedback  level,  maintaining 
safe  operation.  This  would  also  be  the  case  if  the  upstream  system  was  a  design  time 
certified  block,  in  which  it  is  presumed  to  always  deliver  correct  commands  downstream. 
However,  we  include  this  check  so  that  no  certification  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
upstream  block.  This  may  allow  for  more  design  freedom  during  experimental  testing  stages. 
That  is,  each  runtime  protected  block  makes  no  assumptions  on  the  certification  or  safety 
assurance  level  of  any  other  system  that  can  influence  its  operation. 

Related  to  checking  input  validity  is  checking  that  the  operating  environment  or  operating 
conditions  fall  within  specified  ranges.  It  is  assumed  that  this  check  would  be  performed 
using  available  sensor  information.  The  vehicle  itself  may  be  operating  correctly,  but  if  it  is 
driven  into  environmental  conditions  for  which  it  was  not  designed,  then  this  is  indicates 
errors  in  the  software  that  drives  the  vehicle  state  into  such  unsafe  conditions. 

5.  System  hardware  health  check:  as  discussed  previously,  the  RTA  monitor  may  be  required  to 
interact  with  a  system  health  monitor  that  indicates  whether  the  information  being  sent  to  the 
monitor  and  other  system  components  is  valid  and  whether  there  are  any  control  effector 
failures  or  other  hardware  damage  that  could  be  causing  anomalous  behavior.  This 
knowledge  is  critical  in  determining  if  faulted  conditions  are  due  to  hardware  problems  or 
due  to  software  faults.  If  the  former,  then  the  RTA  system  should  allow  operation  of  the 
advanced  code  to  continue,  since  no  faults  are  indicated  in  the  advanced  system  under  such 
conditions. 

3.4.2  RTA  Monitor  Viewed  as  an  Assume-Guarantee  Contract  Checker 

The  process  of  checking  input  constraints  and  output  performance  is  very  similar  to  the 
compositional  verification  approach  that  derives  assume-guarantee  (A-G)  contracts  over  a 
system  of  subcomponents  that  make  up  the  complete  system.  We  have  explored  the  relationship 
between  the  RTA  checks  discussed  above  and  the  compositional  reasoning  approach.  In  the 
following  chapters,  we  will  develop  the  A-G  contracts  at  each  feedback  level  and  use  those 
contracts  to  then  form  the  specific  RTA  checks  at  each  feedback  level. 

Rockwell  Collins  is  developing  an  automated  assume-guarantee  verification  tool  entitled, 
“Assume  Guarantee  REasoning  Environment”  (AGREE).  The  following  is  reproduced  from 
[Cofer  2012]: 

“Assume-guarantee  contracts  provide  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  capturing  the 
information  needed  from  other  modeling  domains  to  reason  about  system-level 
properties.  In  this  formulation,  guarantees  correspond  to  the  component  requirements. 

These  guarantees  are  verified  separately  as  part  of  the  component  development  process, 
either  by  formal  or  traditional  means.  Assumptions  correspond  to  the  environmental 
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constraints  that  were  used  in  verifying  the  component  requirements.  For  formally  verified 
components,  they  are  the  assertions  or  invariants  on  the  component  inputs  that  were  used 
in  the  proof  process.  A  contract  specifies  precisely  the  information  that  is  needed  to 
reason  about  the  component’s  interaction  with  other  parts  of  the  system.  Furthermore, 
contract  mechanism  supports  a  hierarchical  decomposition  of  verification  process  that 
follows  the  natural  hierarchy  in  the  system  model.” 

In  [Cofer  2011]  it  states: 

“. .  .for  each  component  within  the  architecture,  we  define  a  set  of  assumptions  that  the 
component  expects  to  always  be  true  of  the  external  environment  and  a  set  of  guarantees 
that  the  component  will  always  satisfy.  In  other  words,  the  guarantees  are  the  component 
functional  requirements,  and  the  assumptions  define  the  context  in  which  we  can  use  the 
component.  Together,  the  assumptions  and  guarantees  for  a  component  form  a  contract 
for  that  component.  If  a  component  is  composite  (that  is,  defined  by  other 
subcomponents),  then  we  use  the  assumptions  and  guarantees  of  the  subcomponents,  as 
well  as  facts  known  about  the  architecture  by  the  instantiation  of  patterns,  to  prove  that 
the  component  satisfies  its  guarantees.” 

From  ARP  4754 A,  one  foundational  concept  for  assessing  system  safety  is  to  check  for 
correctness  of  operation  with  respect  to  the  defined  intended  function  of  the  component. 

Certainly  this  should  be  validated  at  design  time.  However,  in  addition,  using  RTA  monitors  as 
A-G  contract  checkers  also  validates  that  intended  functional  requirements  are  always  met  during 
runtime,  further  increasing  trust  in  system  safety  and  correctness. 

3.4.3  The  Need  for  a  Global  RTA  Manager 

For  systems  with  multiple  interacting  RTA  systems,  an  overall  system  or  global  RTA  manager 
will  be  required  to  coordinate  control  mode  switching  processes  or  pass  critical  information  to  all 
feedback  levels  affected  by  the  switch  to  a  reversionary  system  at  one  particular  level.  We 
augment  the  system  shown  in  Figure  12  with  an  RTA  manager  block,  which  lies  outside  the 
feedback  loops  of  the  runtime  protected  systems.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  13. 
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Figure  13.  Global  RTA  Manager  for  Multiple  Interacting  Runtime  Protected  Systems 
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This  figure  shows  that  the  output  of  each  RTA  protected  block  is  delivered  to  the  global  RTA 
manager  block,  and  the  manager  block  generated  output  that  is  subsequently  fed  back  to  each 
RTA  protected  block.  Since  there  is  an  integrated  passing  of  information,  the  design  of  each 
protected  block  will  need  to  have  input/output  compatibility  with  the  RTA  manager  block. 

Some  of  the  main  functions  of  this  RTA  manager  are  discussed  below.  Note  that,  as  with  all 
other  components  in  the  RTA  system,  the  RTA  manager  must  be  fully  certified  to  the  appropriate 
DAL  at  design  time. 

RTA  Manager  Communicates  Control  Mode  Status  and  Current  Performance  Capabilities 

One  main  function  of  the  RTA  manager  is  to  communicate  the  mode  status  (advanced  or 
reversionary  mode)  of  each  feedback  level  to  all  other  feedback  levels.  There  may  be  a  number 
of  reasons  for  doing  this,  but  one  main  reason  is  management/coordination  of  performance 
capabilities  for  the  interacting  feedback  levels.  We  previously  discussed  that  one  of  the  main 
checks  the  RTA  monitor  executes  is  whether  the  advanced  system  is  achieving  its  required 
performance.  Assume  that  each  level  of  the  overall  feedback  system  has  a  defined  set  of 
minimum  performance  requirements  (however  defined,  specific  to  the  particular  design).  For 
one  particular  level,  define  that  set  as  PR  min .  That  feedback  level  must  always  be  able  to 

achieve  PR  min  because  all  other  levels  (both  upstream  and  downstream)  were  designed  assuming 
that  level  is  operating  at  least  to  the  performance  of  PR  min .  By  definition,  the  reversionary 
system  for  that  level  is  design-time  certified  to  always  be  able  to  achieve  PR  min .  Next,  define 
the  advanced  system’s  minimum  set  of  performance  requirements  as  PA  min .  There  are  two  cases 
to  consider  here: 

i.  PA  mm  =  PR  min :  in  this  case,  if  the  RTA  monitor  commands  a  switch  to  the  reversionary 

system,  there  is  no  change  in  the  minimum  performance  requirements,  and  the  RTA  manager 
does  not  necessarily  need  to  communicate  that  the  switch  to  the  reversionary  system 
occurred. 

ii.  PA  min  >  PR  min :  in  this  case  the  advanced  system  was  designed  to  have  greater  minimum 

performance  than  the  original  minimum  requirements.  If  the  RTA  monitor  detects  that 
PA  min  is  not  being  achieved,  then  this  indicates  something  is  wrong  with  the  advanced 

system  and  it  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  The  RTA  system  then  commands  a  switch  to  the 
reversionary  system.  Now,  if  the  reversionary  system  is  only  guaranteed  to  be  able  to 
achieve  PR  min ,  then  the  guaranteed  performance  capabilities  of  that  feedback  level  have 

reduced.  Although  it  seems  counterintuitive  to  purposefully  reduce  performance  capabilities, 
it  should  be  done  since  the  advanced  system  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  However,  the  mode 
switch  to  the  reversionary  system  should  be  communicated  to  the  other  upstream  or 
downstream  feedback  levels  in  the  event  those  levels  were  assuming  the  greater  performance 
capabilities  of  the  advanced  system  were  available.  This  communication  of  mode  status 
ensures  that  no  feedback  level  overdrives  another  feedback  level  and  each  level  has 
knowledge  of  the  performance  capabilities  of  all  other  levels. 
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Case  ii  is  clearly  a  more  complicated,  more  integrated  architecture.  Case  i  will  most  likely  be  the 
intended  architecture  for  more  immediate  future  advanced  aerospace  systems,  and  we  will  adopt 
that  approach  here.  That  is,  for  all  feedback  levels,  let  us  assume  their  respective  reversionary 
systems  can  achieve  a  minimum  standard  of  performance  that  is  assumed  by  all  other  feedback 
levels. 

Knowledge  of  a  system  or  subsystem’s  performance  capabilities  is  important  and  can  have  safety 
implications.  Figure  14  provides  an  illustrative  example.  Case  (a)  in  the  figure  shows  a  system 
being  overdriven  with  commands  that  are  too  aggressive  with  rapid  changes  and  frequency 
content  that  the  system  is  unable  to  accurately  follow.  Especially  for  nonlinear  systems,  growing 
tracking  errors  can  quickly  escalate  to  unacceptable  performance  and  potentially  unstable 
conditions.  Case  (b)  in  the  figure  shows  commands  that  take  into  account  the  performance 
limitations  of  the  system  and  provide  smooth,  less  aggressive  commands.  Although  the 
commands  generally  follow  the  same  trends  and  magnitudes  as  in  case  (a),  the  tracking  errors  are 
kept  to  small  values  as  the  system  has  the  performance  capability  to  follow  the  commands. 


Figure  14.  Tracking  Performance  Reduction  due  to  Overdriving  System 

As  long  as  the  reversionary  system’s  minimum  performance  capabilities  can  match  the  required 
system  performance,  then  scenarios  like  that  illustrated  in  Figure  14  (a)  will  be  avoided  no  matter 
what  the  reversionary  status  of  each  level  is  at  the  current  time.  If  the  advanced  systems  are 
active  and  are  capable  of  achieving  greater  performance  than  that  minimum  standard,  then  the 
overall  system  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  those  greater  capabilities,  but  no  assumptions 
are  made  that  more  performance  is  guaranteed  available. 

RTA  Manager  Coordinates  Switching  Protocols 

There  may  be  specific  switching  protocols  depending  on  the  application  and  the  feedback 
pathways.  These  too  would  be  coordinated  by  the  RTA  manager.  In  general  we  see  three 
classes  of  switching  protocols: 

i.  If  any  feedback  level’s  RTA  system  activates  reversionary  mode,  then  all  levels  activate 
reversionary  mode. 

ii.  If  any  feedback  level’s  RTA  activates  reversionary  mode,  then  only  downstream  levels 
activate  reversionary  mode. 
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iii.  If  any  feedback  level’s  RTA  activates  reversionary  mode,  all  other  levels  continue  to  operate 
in  advanced  mode  until  their  respective  RTA  systems  activate  their  specific  level’s 
reversionary  mode. 

We  consider  case  i)  to  be  the  most  conservative,  safest  protocol  since  feedback  interconnects 
upstream  and  downstream  components.  Therefore,  if  problems  arise  at  any  one  level,  such 
problems  will  be  propagated  throughout  the  complete  feedback  system.  Options  ii)  and  iii)  above 
are  related  to  the  idea  of  graceful  degradation  in  which  advanced  components  are  isolated  as 
much  as  possible,  and  taken  offline  only  as  a  last  resort.  Such  protocols  may  require  fault 
isolation  algorithms  to  determine  specifically  what  is  causing  the  anomalous  behavior  (i.e.,  is  the 
vehicle  flying  into  a  no-fly  zone  because  the  advanced  inner-loop  controller  cannot  accurately 
follow  the  commanded  path,  or  is  the  commanded  path  or  the  plan  itself  in  error  due  to  faults  in 
the  advanced  components  of  the  mission  planning,  flight  management  or  guidance  systems?).  In 
any  event,  graceful  degradation  switching  protocols  are  attractive  in  that  they  take  advantage  of 
the  advanced  components  as  much  as  possible.  We  will  discuss  this  topic  further  in  later 
chapters  in  this  report  as  we  focus  on  the  complete  interacting  system. 

3.5  Additional  RTA  System  Considerations 

3.5.1  Switching  Protocol 

In  this  program,  our  main  application  is  safety  critical  unmanned  aerospace  systems  and  we 
adopt  the  following  switching  protocol:  if  the  RTA  monitor  determines  that  switching  to  the 
reversionary  system  is  required,  then  the  system  remains  in  reversionary  mode  for  the  rest  of  the 
mission  until  successful,  safe  recovery  of  the  vehicle  is  accomplished.  Our  viewpoint  here  is  that 
if  mode  reversion  is  necessary,  then  some  algorithm  design  or  software  coding  error  is  present  in 
the  advanced  system  that  caused  the  mode  reversion;  therefore  it  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to 
safely  operate. 

3.5.2  Complex  versus  Simple  Boundary  Checks 

Recall  from  Section  3.2  that  we  defined  the  Type  III  safety  boundary  as  the  control  mode 
switching  condition.  Again,  this  may  be  a  complex  hypersurface  and  a  function  of  many 
interdependent  system  states  requiring  some  type  of  query  algorithm  or  other  distance  measure 
(e.g.,  signed  distance  functions,  as  discussed  in  [Schierman  2014]  to  determine  if  the  system  has 
indeed  crossed  this  boundary,  requiring  a  control  mode  switch  to  the  reversionary  system.  We 
categorize  this  as  complex  boundary  checks  in  the  RTA  monitor. 

However,  there  may  be  some  states  or  critical  parameters  of  the  system  that  can  be  checked  in 
isolation  from  the  complex  boundary  checks  (or,  in  addition,  need  to  be  checked)  that  have  very 
simple  relations,  such  as  constant  upper  or  lower  bounds,  or  bounds  that  are  only  a  function  of 
one  or  two  other  conditions  or  states,  such  as  Mach  number  or  altitude,  but  have  no  other 
dependencies  on  any  other  system  states.  Again,  we  have  observed  that  some  systems,  such  as 
aircraft  turbofan  engine  have  clearly  defined,  finite  sets  of  physical  parameter  limits  that  make 
developing  a  safety  monitor  straightforward.  We  propose  here  that  it  may  be  more  efficient  to 
isolate  the  checking  of  parameters  that  have  simple  relationships  for  their  upper  and/or  lower 
bounds  from  the  rest  of  the  complex  boundary  checks.  If  there  exist  certain  critical  parameters 
or  states  that  have  clearly  defined  physical  or  derived  limits  that  are  directly  measurable  (or 
readily  reconstructed  through  estimation  techniques),  then  monitoring  these  parameters  becomes 
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straightforward.  We  categorize  this  as  simple  boundary  checks  in  the  RTA  monitor.  If  their  limits 
are  breached  (within  some  defined  margins)  the  RTA  monitor  commands  a  control  mode  switch 
to  the  reversionary  system. 

This  approach  takes  advantage  of  any  simplicity  in  the  system  that  provides  straightforward 
switching  decisions.  In  some  complex  systems  there  may  be  no  straightforward  checks, 
therefore  there  would  be  no  simple  boundary  checks.  In  other  systems  (turbofan  engine  inner- 
loop  control),  system  safety  may  be  completely  checked  by  simple  relations,  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  complex,  hypersurface  boundary  checks. 

3.5.3  RTA  Frameworks  Operating  with  Other  System  Code 

The  avionics  on  aircraft  can  be  comprised  of  quite  complex  systems  and  the  feedback  elements 
we  address  here  make  up  only  a  part  of  the  whole  set  of  onboard  electronic  systems.  In  some 
cases,  there  may  be  additional  subsystems  that  interact  with  RTA  protected  blocks  that  are 
neither  a  part  of  the  advanced  block,  the  reversionary  block,  or  the  RTA  monitor  block  and  may 
reside  outside  of  the  feedback  loops  altogether.  If  such  code  resides  outside  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  runtime  monitoring,  it  will,  of  course,  be  required  to  be  certified  to  the 
appropriate  level.  Such  code  may  simply  be  supporting  code  performing  certain  intermediate 
functions  or  providing  certain  intermediate  information  used  by  the  RTA  protected  systems.  Or, 
this  code  may  operate  across  the  feedback  levels  and  may  have  authority  over  any  or  all 
feedback  levels.  We  will  discuss  this  case  when  investigating  the  interactions  between  RTA 
architectures  and  certified  collision  avoidance  systems.  Blocks  residing  outside  the  RTA 
protected  feedback  levels  is  depicted  in  Figure  15. 
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3.5.4  Certifiable  Code  Residing  within  Advanced  Systems 

There  may  also  be  subsystems  within  the  advanced  block  that  are  simple  enough  to  be  V&V’d 
(at  least  in  isolation)  at  design  time.  However,  if  they  are  a  part  of  the  advanced  system,  then  we 
simply  include  such  code  within  the  advanced  system  block  since  certification  is  established  in 
the  context  of  the  whole  block  operating  within  the  complete  aircraft  system.  Such  code  may  be 
comprised  of  some  type  of  supporting  utility  functions  that  perform  intermediate  calculations  and 
provide  intermediate  inputs  to  the  truly  advanced  algorithm  within  the  advanced  system  block. 
This  will  be  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  advanced  inner-loop  controller  for  the  morphing  wing 
system.  Certain  sub-blocks  simply  perform  coordinate  transformations,  for  example,  that  are 
used  in  the  advanced,  adaptive  controller.  Rather  than  isolate  these  blocks  of  simpler  code  from 
the  adaptation  function,  the  entire  set  of  sub-blocks  are  defined  to  reside  within  the  advanced 
inner-loop  controller. 

Furthermore,  RTA  can  be  a  form  of  post  deployment  V&V,  allowing  advanced  systems  that  have 
not  been  tested  with  enough  sufficiency  to  produce  the  proper  design  assurance  prior  to 
operational  status  to  be  fielded  sooner,  but  in  limited  capacity.  This  approach  allows  data  to  be 
collected  during  initial  testing  stages  that  can  then  be  provided  to  certification  review  boards  as 
further  evidence  of  testing,  increasing  the  confidence  in  the  advanced  system.  This  approach  is  in 
line  with  the  DoD  TEW  of  Autonomy  Strategy,  advocating  progressive  sequential  testing 
within  the  initial  operational  phases  of  a  system  lifecycle  [TEVV  2015]. 
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4  RTA  Applied  to  the  Selected  Challenge  Problem 

Up  to  now  we  have  presented  the  RTA  protected  system  framework  in  general  terms.  This 
chapter  now  focuses  on  applying  that  framework  to  the  challenge  problem  first  discussed  in 
Section  2.5  and  Figure  5.  In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  key  considerations  for  the  overall 
feedback  architecture  for  the  challenge  problem. 

4.1  Challenge  Problem  Selection  Objectives 

Future  systems  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force  (fielded  10  to  20  years  in  the  future)  were  a  primary 
objective  in  considering  challenge  problem  models.  This  included  hybrid  cyber-physical  SoSs 
involving  several  different  platforms  working  in  some  distributed  or  decentralized  manner  with 
intelligent  autonomy.  Therefore,  for  this  program  we  focused  on  complex,  highly  adaptive, 
intelligent,  nondetermini  Stic  control,  guidance,  flight  management  and  mission  planning  systems 
for  both  single  UAS  platforms  and  cooperative  control  of  multiple  UAS  platforms.  This  will 
begin  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  scaling  up  the  complexity  of  RTA  approaches  to  more  complex 
SoSs  in  follow-on  programs. 

The  RTA  system  should  be  demonstrated  to  be  able  to  address  and  manage  unpredictable 
behavior  that  may  arise  in  these  advanced  elements  due  to  unforeseen  environmental  conditions 
or  changing  mission  scenarios,  for  example.  Because  of  this,  we  first  investigated  bird  flocking 
models  (the  dynamics  of  which  are  related  to  fleets  of  UASs  performing  a  cooperative  mission). 
Appendix  B  presents  our  investigation  into  several  variants  of  flocking  models  common  in  the 
literature.  The  objective  of  this  investigation  was  to  develop  flocking  models  that  could  be  used 
to  demonstrate  adverse  emergent  behavior  of  complex  interacting  systems.  However,  the  models 
we  developed  were  too  simple  to  be  capable  of  demonstrating  the  complexities  of  emergent 
behavior,  so  we  did  not  pursue  this  topic  further.  The  results  of  this  work  may  prove  useful  in 
follow  on  programs  in  which  the  study  of  emergent  behaviors  for  SoSs  is  the  main  focus. 

We  then  turned  our  focus  to  modeling  UAS  dynamics  to  begin  construction  of  a  fleet  of  UASs 
for  the  study  of  RTA  protected  systems  for  this  application.  This  defined  our  challenge  problem. 

4.2  Overview  of  Selected  Challenge  Problem 

1.  Inner-loop  control  RTA:  morphing  wing  application.  The  objective  of  the  Option  I  program 
was  to  investigate  the  inner-loop  control  level.  The  Option  I  effort  has  been  completed  as  a 
separate  investigation  and  the  results  of  that  effort  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter  of  this 
report  along  with  experimental  results  demonstrating  the  RTA  system  reversion.  In  one  of 
our  past  AFRL- funded  projects,  we  developed  an  adaptive/leaming  inner-loop  controller  for 
a  rapidly  shape-reconfiguring  wing  implemented  on  a  small  UAS  vehicle.  We  chose  this  as 
the  inner-loop  challenge  problem  because  it  lends  itself  to  clearly  defining  a  baseline 
controller  with  a  severely  restricted  operating  envelope  compared  to  the  advanced  controller. 
The  baseline  controller  (or  set  of  baseline  controllers)  was  defined  as  having  a  valid 
operating  region  only  around  one  wing  shape  configuration.  In  contrast,  the  advanced 
controller  rapidly  adapts  to  all  different  wing  shape  configurations  and  therefore,  by  default, 
has  a  much  larger  operating  envelope.  We  developed  an  approach  for  constructing  a  series  of 
transition  controllers  that  takes  operation  from  any  wing  configuration  to  the  appropriate 
baseline  configuration.  In  this  work,  we  used  a  detailed  6-DOF  model  of  the  morphing  wing 
UAS  model.  This  dynamic  model  is  presented  in  Appendix  C. 
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2.  Outer-loop  guidance  RTA:  advanced  trajectory  following.  We  considered  the  advanced 
element  of  the  guidance  system  as  a  continuous  trajectory  following  system  with  adaptation 
capabilities.  Such  a  guidance  system  was  developed  for  a  recently  completed  AFRL  program 
entitled  Multi-Vehicle  Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems  Sense  And  Avoid  (MUSAA).  This 
development  and  experimental  results  are  presented  in  [Cooper  2014],  One  subtask  in  the 
MUSAA  program  was  to  integrate  the  Ll-adaptive  control  methodology  [Gregory  2009], 
[Kaminer  2010]  into  the  various  modes  of  the  guidance  system  as  a  means  of  adding 
robustness  to  uncertain  environmental  factors  such  as  winds/turbulence.  Because  it  is 
adaptive,  this  would  certainly  be  a  valid  candidate  for  RTA  protection.  In  the  MUSAA 
program,  LI  was  integrated  into  a  nominal  guidance  mode,  but  not  into  the  continuous 
trajectory  following  guidance  mode,  (which  is  active  only  during  collision  avoidance 
maneuvering)  due  to  funding  limitations.  We  have  not  pursued  actual  inclusion  of  the  LI 
controller  into  any  simulation  demonstrations  in  this  program.  However,  the  guidance  level 
is  integrally  involved  in  the  investigation  of  multi-loop  level  RTA  systems  and  we  assume 
the  continuous  trajectory  following  guidance  law  contains  some  type  of  adaptation,  such  as 
LI,  and  we  pursued  RTA  framework  design  considerations  for  the  GLAW  feedback  level. 

For  the  outer  loop  guidance  law  and  higher  level  feedback  loops,  we  developed  a  3-DOF 
simulation  environment  for  multi-vehicle  UAS  experimental  studies.  An  overview  of  UAS 
platforms  and  the  3-DOF  dynamic  model  used  in  this  program  is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

3.  Mission  planning  and  flight  management  RTA:  multiple  UASs  in  cooperative/decentralized 
control.  Much  of  the  project’s  focus  has  been  on  development  of  the  mission  planning  and 
flight  management  levels  as  we  have  not  addressed  these  levels  in  any  past  projects.  The 
mission  with  multiple  UASs  in  cooperative/decentralized  control  is  characterized  as  an 
advanced,  networked  SoSs,  possessing  autonomy  and  intelligence  with  cooperative  control 
and  learning  elements  for  dynamic  mission  operations.  There  may  be  optimal/dynamic 
resource  management  or  asset  allocation  within  groups  of  UASs  or  among  differing  teams  of 
both  manned  and  unmanned  systems.  The  teams  may  be  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  with 
mixed  performance  capabilities,  and  may  sometimes  have  human  operators  in  the  decision 
making  process,  which  further  adds  to  uncertainty  and  potentially  changing  mission 
scenarios.  Development  of  mission  planning  and  flight  management  systems  for  fleets  of 
UASs  readily  aligns  with  AFRL  and  DoD  goals  of  enabling  certification  of  levels  of 
autonomy  and  can  be  integrated  into  such  ongoing  pursuits  in  this  area,  [DoD  2015],  [OSD 
2005], 

4.  Interacting  RTA  protected  feedback  levels.  From  our  work  involving  the  different  feedback 
levels,  it  became  apparent  that  the  study  of  RTA  protected  systems  cannot  be  performed 
exclusive  of  the  effects  and  influences  of  the  other  upstream  or  downstream  elements  in  the 
overall  feedback  system.  Therefore,  related  to  the  three  prior  challenge  problems,  in  the  final 
year  of  the  program  we  explored  the  interactions  and  interconnectivity  of  the  multiple  RTA 
systems  in  the  nested  feedback  architecture.  Here  we  explored  the  implications  of  graceful 
degradation  switching  protocols  and  also  developed  an  overall  safety  case  argument  for  the 
complete  feedback  system  including  all  feedback  levels.  We  were  able  to  demonstrate  that 
fault  mitigation  provided  by  the  RTA  systems  ensures  overall  system  safety  during  runtime. 
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4.3  Feedback  System  for  Challenge  Problem  Ownship  UAS 

Recall  that  we  first  presented  the  overall  feedback  system  for  the  challenge  problem  in  Section 
2.5  and  in  Figure  5.  We  noted  that  the  block  diagram  in  Figure  5  was  a  simplified 
representation.  Let  us  expand  out  the  elements  of  that  diagram  here.  Figure  16  presents  a  more 
detailed  feedback  architecture  for  one  UAS  in  the  fleet  (denoted  ownship )  in  which  all  elements 
are  certified  at  design  time  to  the  required  criticality  level.  Note  in  the  figure,  we  continue  using 
the  color  representation  as  first  presented  in  Figure  1,  where  a  green  block  indicates  full 
certification  by  design  time  assurance  (or  a  DTA  system).  Although  we  explicitly  indicate  the 
CLAW,  GLAW,  FMS  and  MPS  are  all  DTA  systems,  the  green  coloring  for  all  blocks  indicate 
that  all  other  elements  are  also  DTA  systems.  Again,  this  is  a  fundamental  assumption.  For 
example,  it  makes  no  sense  to  address  the  certification  level  of  say,  the  CLAW,  if  the  airframe 
itself  is  not  trusted.  We  will  discuss  this  more  when  constructing  A-G  contracts  for  the  physical 
plant.  (Recall,  by  the  legal  use  of  the  word  certify,  the  blocks  in  the  figure  below  are  not 
individually  certified,  rather  they  are  rigorously  analyzed/tested  through  the  V&V  processes  to 
the  point  of  being  trusted  or  assured  to  the  appropriate  criticality  level.  It  is  the  complete  system 
that  is  then  certified  for  operational  use.) 
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Figure  16.  Design  Time  Certified  Feedback  System  for  Challenge  Problem  Ownship  UAS 

Element  by  element  description  of  Figure  16: 


1.  Physical  plant:  consists  of  the  airframe  and  engine  and  all  other  physical/mechanical  devices 
within  the  airframe,  such  as  landing  gear,  payload,  etc. 

2.  Physical  actuators:  consists  of  the  actuation  mechanisms,  such  as  hydraulic  systems,  and  the 
control  surfaces  they  actuate.  For  UASs,  this  will  typically  include  elevators,  rudder, 
ailerons,  flaps,  speedbrake,  and  throttle  for  engine  control. 

3.  Physical  sensors:  consists  of  the  typical  sensor  packages  for  UASs,  including  GPS,  an  inertial 
measurement  unit  (IMU),  compass  or  magnetometer,  radar,  altimeter  (radar  and  barometric), 
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pitot  tubes,  etc.  These  sensors  are  used  by  the  inertial  navigation  system  (INS)  to  provide  the 
NAV  solution,  or  current  state  vector  for  feedback  to  the  different  control  functions  (CLAW, 
GLAW,  etc.).  It  is  assumed  that  any  filtering  or  smoothing  algorithms  required  are  included 
in  the  sensor  block.  The  sensor  package  also  includes  any  other  sensors  needed  to 
accomplish  the  UAS  mission,  which  may  include  electro-optical  (EO)  or  infrared  (IR) 
cameras,  or  other  special  devices  for  ISR  missions,  for  example. 

4.  Integrated  vehicle  health  and  contingency  management/redundancv  management:  as 
previously  discussed,  this  consists  of  FDI  algorithms  to  detect  and  isolate  any  physical 
damage  or  faulted  control  effectors  or  sensors  (state  awareness  and  real  time  response). 
Redundancy  management  is  used  to  recover  from  any  detected  faults.  Whether  this  block  is 
present  for  UAS  platforms  is  application  specific.  Note  that  we  are  not  stating  that  hardware 
health  management  functions  are  required  for  RTA  systems.  If  an  advanced  adaptive 
hardware  fault  tolerant  system  is  used  in  conjunction  with  RTA  protection,  then  some  type  of 
hardware  fault  detection  function  will  be  required.  However,  for  other  advanced  systems, 
such  a  system  may  not  be  needed  for  integration  of  runtime  protection.  Since  this  has  not 
been  a  focus  in  this  project,  we  will  not  continue  to  present  it  in  subsequent  figures. 

However,  IVHM/RM  systems  may  be  present  in  the  onboard  processing  systems. 

5.  External  input/output:  all  communications  into  and  out  of  the  ownship  UAS  are  performed  at 
the  MPS  level.  This  will  include  intra-fleet  communications  with  fleetmate  vehicles  as  well 
as  with  any  ground  control  stations  involved  in  mission  coordination.  In  subsequent  figures 
we  will  represent  these  blocks  as  a  two-way  arrow  attached  to  the  MPS  block. 

6.  CLAW/GLAW/FMS/MPS:  our  main  focus  will  be  on  these  blocks  and  their  nested  feedback 
interconnections . 

The  simplified  version  of  the  block  diagram  shown  in  Figure  16  is  shown  in  Figure  17,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  Here,  we  1)  display  the  control  effectors  block,  the 
airframe  and  engine  block  and  the  sensors  block  all  into  one  block  denoted  as  the  UAS  plant;  2) 
left  out  the  IVHM/RM  block  for  simplicity;  and  3)  represent  the  communications  block  and  the 
fleet  and  base  block  as  external  input/output  to/from  the  mission  planning  block. 
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Figure  17.  Simplified  Version  of  Feedback  System  for  Challenge  Problem  Ownship 
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4.4  Expected  Approach  for  Introducing  RTA  Protected  Systems 

As  the  industry  begins  to  introduce  advanced  systems  with  runtime  protection,  such  systems  will 
most  likely  be  integrated  with  existing  DTA  systems  in  a  careful,  build-up  manner  through  single 
feedback  design,  experimentation  and  testing.  That  is,  the  first  actual  real-world  design, 
development  and  implementation  of  an  advanced  inner-loop  CLAW  will  be  accomplished  with 
all  other  elements  being  DTA  systems.  Only  after  the  development  teams  are  satisfied  that  that 
design  is  working  properly,  will  they  then  introduce  the  next  layer  of  an  advanced  system, 
namely  the  GLAW  level,  followed  by  more  careful  evaluation,  experimentation  and  testing.2 
This  build-up  approach  is  depicted  in  Figure  18,  where  the  first  block  diagram  shows  only  a 
RTA  protected  CLAW  is  present.  Each  subsequent  block  diagram  shows  the  addition  of  another 
RTA  protected  block  for  the  next  upstream  feedback  level.  The  notation  in  the  figure  is,  for 
example: 

1.  ACLAW  =  Advanced  CLAW 

2.  RCLAW  =  Reversionary  CLAW 

3.  RTA  CLAW  M&S  =  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism  for  the  CLAW  block. 
Likewise  notation  is  seen  for  the  other  RTA  protected  blocks. 

This  build-up  approach  may  proceed  as  depicted  in  Figure  18  for  some  development  efforts,  but 
other  programs  may  only  focus  on  one  or  two  particular  feedback  levels  for  advanced  systems. 

In  our  past  CPD  project,  we  only  addressed  an  RTA  design  for  an  outer-loop  autoland  guidance 
system.  All  other  levels,  including  the  inner-loop  controller  were  DTA  systems.  Figure  19 
presents  example  combinations  of  interacting  DTA  and  RTA  protected  systems  that  may  be 
encountered  in  any  future  development  or  experimental  process.  The  first  block  diagram  only 
includes  an  RTA  protected  GLAW,  all  other  blocks  being  DTA  systems.  Again,  this  was  the 
case  for  our  CPD  project.  The  second  block  diagram  only  includes  an  RTA  protected  FMS,  all 
other  blocks  being  DTA  systems.  The  third  block  diagram  depicts  a  development  case  that 
focuses  only  on  higher  level  RTA  protected  systems,  namely  the  MPS  and  FMS,  with  the  lower 
level  GLAW  and  CLAW  blocks  being  DTA  systems. 

Another  reason  for  mixed  DTA  and  RTA  protected  systems  is  that  different  organizations  or 
design  teams  will  typically  develop  each  different  feedback  level.  It  is  often  the  case  one 
company  will  develop  the  controller  and  another  company  will  develop  the  guidance  system,  etc. 
Research  organization  may  purchase  an  off-the-shelf  remote  controlled  (RC)  vehicle  that  comes 
equipped  with  its  own  inner-loop  controller  and  outer-loop  autopilot  system  which  together  work 
with  a  supplied  ground  station.  The  organization  may  then  use  the  vehicle  to  flight  test  some 
type  of  experimental  flight  management  system  or  other  software  such  as  a  collision  avoidance 
algorithm.  In  such  a  case,  the  advanced  experimental  blocks  are  at  the  higher  levels,  with  DTA 
systems  at  the  CLAW  and  GLAW  levels. 


2  Note,  this  paradigm  is  simply  conjecture.  First  implementations  of  advanced  systems  with  RTA  protection  may  involve 
multiple  feedback  levels,  depending  on  the  application. 
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Figure  18.  Build-Up  Approach  to  Introducing  RTA  Protected  Advanced  Systems 
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Figure  19.  Example  Combinations  of  Interacting  DTA  and  RTA  Protected  Systems 

Recall  that  we  consider  fleets  of  heterogeneous  UAS  platforms.  That  not  only  implies  different 
vehicle  platforms,  but  also  different  feedback  frameworks,  examples  of  which  are  depicted  in 
Figure  18  and  Figure  19.  That  is,  for  example,  one  vehicle  in  the  fleet  may  have  advanced, 
runtime  protected  systems  at  all  feedback  levels.  It  may,  however,  have  to  communicate  and 
coordinate  with  another  vehicle  that  only  has  an  advanced,  runtime  protected  inner-loop  CLAW. 
Or,  another  vehicle  may  have  only  certain  guidance  or  flight  management  modes  that  are  runtime 
protected.  The  implications  of  having  such  disparate  feedback  makeups  will  be  explored  when 
we  address  the  concept  of  RTA  graceful  degradation.  Not  only  will  we  need  to  explore  the 
implications  of  mixed  DTA  and  RTA  protected  frameworks  within  the  single  ownship,  we  will 
also  need  to  investigate  the  implications  of  different  mixed  frameworks  for  the  interacting 
vehicles  within  the  fleet.  There  may  be  certain  scenarios  that  will  require  special  considerations 
or  special  protocols  to  avoid  potentially  unsafe  operations. 
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4.5  A  Modular  RTA  Protected  System  Framework 

4.5.1  Motivation 

After  investigating  a  number  of  aspects  of  interacting  DTA  and  RTA  protected  feedback 
systems,  we  recommend  a  modular  RTA  protected  system  framework,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
developed  for  the  challenge  problem  in  this  program.  As  just  discussed,  research  and 
development  programs  may  have  a  number  of  variations  or  combinations  of  DTA  blocks  and 
RTA  protected  blocks  resulting  from  a  certain  development  focus.  Or,  often  research  projects 
involve  off-the-shelf  test  vehicles  with  input/output  structure  already  dictated  and  with  certain 
elements  already  proven  DTA  systems.  Further,  design  and  test  cycles  often  involve  rapid  swap 
in/swap  out  of  experimental  advanced  elements  (e.g.,  one  flight  test  may  involve  only  an 
advanced  FMS  with  RTA  protection,  followed  immediately  with  the  addition  of  an  advanced 
GLAW  with  RTA  protection,  etc.).  Also,  recall,  there  may  be  external  code  that  needs  to  be 
integrated  into  the  system,  such  as  certified  IVHM  or  collision  avoidance  systems  (which  may 
have  their  own  design  cycle  testing  stages).  Therefore,  for  these  types  of  scenarios  we  seek 
systems  at  each  feedback  level  design  to  be  able  to  be  connected  to  either  a  DTA  upstream  or  a 
DTA  downstream  block  or  an  RTA  protected  upstream  or  an  RTA  protected  downstream  block, 
and  other  external  code.  This  fundamentally  implies  a  plug  and  play,  modular  framework.  Last, 
this  modular  approach  naturally  supports  the  compositional  reasoning  approach  to  certification. 
Full  certification  of  each  element  in  a  nested  feedback  architecture  (whether  DTA  or  RTA 
protected)  will  substantially  reduce  the  burden  of  full  certification  of  the  entire  interconnected 
system. 

4.5.2  Input/Output  Protocol  for  a  Modular  RTA  Protected  Framework 

A  modular  RTA  protected  system  is  one  in  which  both  the  advanced  and  reversionary  systems 
must  accept  the  same  inputs  (or  input  vector,  or  data  packet)  and  generate  output  that  is 
equivalent  in  its  definition.  That  is,  the  variables  in  the  output  vector  should  be  delivered  in  the 
same  order,  have  the  same  definition  for  each  variable,  and  have  equivalent  units.  Their 
numerical  values  may  be  different,  but  the  definition  of  the  output  should  be  exactly  equivalent. 
In  this  manner,  the  commands  into  the  RTA  protected  system  can  be  from  any  appropriate 
upstream  block,  be  it  a  DTA  system  or  a  RTA  protected  system.  Likewise,  whether  in  advanced 
or  reversionary  mode,  any  appropriate  downstream  block  should  be  able  to  accept  the  output  of 
the  RTA  protected  system,  be  it  generated  from  the  advanced  or  reversionary  system.  Therefore, 
the  downstream  block  could  be  either  a  DTA  or  RTA  protected  system.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  any  special  consideration  or  changes  made  to  the  interface  between  the  two  levels  if  the  RTA 
monitor  commanded  a  switch  to  the  reversionary  system. 

Therefore,  what  is  not  allowed  is  a  separate,  specific  input  vector  for  the  advanced  system, 
generated  by  its  corresponding  upstream  advanced  system,  or  a  separate,  specific  output  vector 
generated  by  the  advanced  system  at  the  current  level  to  be  delivered  only  to  its  corresponding 
downstream  advanced  system.  Likewise,  separate,  specific  input  or  output  vectors  should  not  be 
generated  by  corresponding  reversionary  systems.  Such  systems  result  in  a  much  more  tightly 
coupled  architecture  and  do  not  allow  for  the  plug  and  play  modularity  we  seek.  This  type  of 
system  is  depicted  in  Figure  20.  It  is  illustrated  that  advanced  system  No.  2  generates  its  own 
output  specifically  for  the  downstream  advanced  system  No.  1.  Likewise,  reversionary  system 
No.  2  generates  its  own  output  specifically  for  the  downstream  reversionary  system  No.  1.  Note 
that  the  output  of  advanced  system  No.  2  still  needs  to  be  checked  by  the  RTA  monitor  even  if  it 
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is  only  destined  for  advanced  system  No.  1,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  the  change  in  the  line  color 
from  red  to  green  after  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  No.  2  block.  Such  highly  coupled  RTA 
architectures  may  have  some  advantages,  but  it  is  converse  to  our  modularity  objectives.  We 
will  discuss  this  more  integrated  approach  later  in  the  report  when  we  present  framework 
variations  to  consider. 


Separate  pathways  for  I/O  between  each 
advanced  and  each  reversionary  systems 


The  modular  approach  does  make  the  design  of  the  elements  within  the  RTA  protected  block 
more  difficult.  For  example,  additional  input  or  output  conditioning  may  be  needed.  Consider 
an  FMS  block  that  delivers  waypoints  to  the  guidance  law.  Typically,  the  reversionary  guidance 
law  may  be  an  industry  standard  waypoint  follower,  so  it  could  directly  accept  the  FMS 
generated  waypoints  as  inputs.  However,  common  to  advanced  guidance  laws  are  that  they  work 
with  continuous  trajectory  path  commands,  not  waypoints.  In  this  case,  the  designers  of  the 
advanced  guidance  system  will  need  to  first  convert  the  waypoints  that  are  delivered  from  the 
FMS  block  to  an  equivalent  continuous  path  trajectory,  and  then  have  the  guidance  law  work 
with  that  derived  path.  In  summary,  even  though  additional  steps  may  need  to  be  taken,  the 
advantages  of  having  modular  capabilities  in  RTA  protected  systems  is  that  they  can  easily 
replace  DTA  systems  without  any  restructuring  of  the  interfaces  or  other  special  considerations. 
This  is  quite  advantageous  especially  during  design  iteration  and  rapid  testing  stages. 
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5  RTA  Protection  Applied  to  Inner-Loop  Control  Systems 

5.1  General  Description  of  Morphing  Wing  Vehicle 

For  the  inner-loop  control  challenge  problem,  a  simulation  of  a  morphing  wing  model  was  used. 
This  that  was  first  developed  in  a  past  AFRL  SBIR  Phase  II  program  [Gandhi  2008]  and  was 
known  as  the  MFX-2  platform.  A  physical  mock-up  of  the  vehicle  was  constructed  for  wind 
tunnel  and  wing  morphing  experiments  in  that  program.  Through  a  series  of  jack-screw 
mechanisms,  the  wing  on  this  vehicle  was  capable  of  changing  its  planform  in  flight  to  optimize 
the  aerodynamic  properties  for  various  flight  conditions  (e.g.,  minimize  drag  for  cruise  or  high 
speed  maneuver,  maximize  lift  for  high  lift  and  loiter,  etc.).  Figure  21  presents  a  summary  of  the 
general  baseline  planform  configurations  for  this  vehicle.  The  wings  can  continually  morph 
from  one  baseline  shape  to  another  while  in  flight.  The  planform  shape  is  defined  by  two  angles, 
a  wing  sweep  angle,  denoted  in  the  figure  as  ‘S’  and  an  internal  morphing  mechanism  angle, 
denoted  as  chi,  or  ‘X’  in  the  figure.  The  angle  chi  can  change  the  wing  chord  length,  hence  the 
planform  shape  of  the  wing. 


Figure  21.  Morphing  Wing  Baseline  Planform  Configurations 

Barron  Associates  developed  an  advanced,  adaptive  inner-loop  controller  for  this  vehicle  that 
was  capable  of  real-time  identification  of  its  aerodynamic  properties  as  the  wing  morphed  from 
one  configuration  to  another.  At  each  controller  update,  the  identified  model  parameters  were 
used  to  solve  for  updated  feedback  gains  using  a  model  predictive  control  scheme  known  as 
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receding  horizon  optimal  (RHO)  control.  In  this  manner,  the  advanced  controller  eliminated  the 
need  to  derive  thousands  of  linearized  set  point  controllers  that  would  otherwise  be  needed  in  a 
classical  gain-scheduled  approach. 

The  6-DOF  governing  equations  of  motion  for  this  vehicle,  its  force  and  moment  model,  and 
numerical  values  for  all  model  parameters  at  one  example  flight  condition  (straight  and  level 
flight  at  loiter  planform  configuration)  are  given  in  Appendix  C.  The  inputs  to  the  inner-loop 
controller  are  commanded  altitude,  bank  angle  and  airspeed.  The  outputs  of  the  controller  are 
control  surface  deflection  commands  and  thrust  command  to  the  engine. 

5.2  Reversionary  CLAW  Description 

For  the  reversionary  control  law  design,  an  obvious  choice  for  a  baseline  controller  is  a  classical 
control  design  about  an  equilibrium  point  specifically  for  one  of  the  planform  configurations 
shown  in  Figure  21.  Although  our  studies  focused  only  on  a  baseline  controller  designed  for  the 
loiter  configuration,  notionally,  a  number  of  baseline  controllers  could  be  constructed  for  several 
of  the  planform  configurations  shown  in  this  figure.  A  key  reason  that  this  particular  model  was 
chosen  for  investigating  RTA  applications  at  the  inner-loop  level  was  that  this  problem  gives  a 
clear  example  of  an  advanced  controller  that  has  a  larger  operating  region  than  the  baseline 
controller,  requiring  inclusion  of  one  or  more  transition  control  systems.  The  advanced 
controller  can  operate  at  any  condition  within  its  valid  flight  envelope,  under  any  planform 
shape,  whether  it  is  at  one  of  the  baseline  planforms  in  Figure  21,  or  at  an  intermediate  shape 
while  transitioning  from  one  baseline  to  another.  However,  the  baseline  controllers  within  the 
reversionary  system  can  only  operate  around  one  of  the  baseline  planform  configurations.  If  the 
RTA  monitor  determines  that  the  advanced  controller  needs  to  be  shut  down  while  in  a  state 
other  than  one  of  the  baseline  planform  configurations,  then  one  or  more  transition  controllers 
will  need  to  drive  the  state  to  an  operation  region  around  a  chosen  baseline  planform  shape. 

5.2.1  Transitions  Controller  Designs 

The  approach  we  took  was  to  design  transition  controllers  using  classical,  gain  scheduled  linear 
methods  which  can  be  certified  at  design  time.  However,  for  the  transition  controllers  to  be  able 
to  cover  the  complete  operating  envelope  of  the  advanced  control  system,  many  thousands  of  set 
point  designs  would  have  to  constructed,  which  would  clearly  negate  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  advanced,  adaptive  controller.  To  address  this  curse  of  dimensionality,  we  formed  a 
transition  approach  that  considerably  reduces  the  state  space  required  to  be  covered  by  the 
transition  controllers.  To  do  this,  once  the  advanced  controller  is  deactivated,  any  commands 
from  the  upstream  guidance  system  are  ignored  during  the  transition  procedure,  and  specific 
reversionary  commands  are  followed  until  the  operating  state  reaches  a  designated  baseline 
region.  Once  the  baseline  region  is  reached,  then  guidance  system  command-following  is 
reestablished  to  drive  the  baseline  controller. 

The  transition  procedure  is  depicted  in  Figure  22,  which  shows  five  main  steps: 

Step  1 :  The  first  transition  controller  (or  series  of  gain  scheduled  controllers)  must  take  the 

state  of  the  system  from  any  point  where  the  advanced  controller  was  deactivated  to  a 
state  with  zero  bank  angle  (or  wings-level  flight  condition).  Although  this  first  step 
must  cover  the  entire  operating  region  of  the  advanced  controller,  these  transition 
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controllers  have  only  one  single  purpose  -  to  drive  the  bank  angle  to  zero.  The 
assumption  here  is  that  this  single  design  requirement  should  help  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  this  set  of  gain  scheduled  controllers. 


Step  1:  Transition  to  wings  level 


Step  2:  Transition  to  zero  flight  path  angle 


Step  3:  Transition  to  baseline  sweep  angle 


Step  4:  Transition  to  baseline  chi  angle 


Step  5:  Switch  to  baseline  controller 


Figure  22.  Transition  Procedure  from  Advanced  to  Baseline  Control 

Step  2:  The  next  set  of  transition  controllers  are  then  used  to  drive  the  flight  path  angle  to  zero 
(or  constant  altitude  flight  condition).  Here,  however,  the  number  of  required  set  point 
designs  is  considerably  reduced  since  only  wings-level  flight  need  be  addressed.  Here 
too,  the  single  design  requirement  of  driving  the  flight  path  angle  to  zero  should  help  to 
expedite  the  construction  of  the  controllers. 

Step  3:  The  next  set  of  transition  controllers  are  then  used  to  maintain  stable  flight  as  the  sweep 
angle  is  transitioned  to  the  chosen  baseline  sweep  angle.  The  number  of  required  set 
point  designs  is  further  reduced  since  only  wings-level/constant  altitude  flight  need  be 
addressed. 

Step  4:  The  last  transition  step  is  to  maintain  stable  flight  as  the  chi  angle  is  transitioned  to  its 
baseline  value.  The  number  of  required  set  point  designs  is  even  further  reduced  since 
only  wings-level/constant  altitude  flight/baseline  sweep  configuration  need  be 
addressed. 

Step  5:  The  final  step  is  to  activate  the  baseline  controller  that  operates  at  the  baseline  wing 
planform  configuration.  Notionally,  the  baseline  controller  then  has  the  capability  to 
fly  the  vehicle  to  a  safe  steady-state  condition,  or  to  fly  to  its  home  airbase  to  safely 
recover  the  vehicle. 
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Appendix  C  also  presents  the  details  of  the  transition  controller  design  procedure  that  was 
adopted  from  [Seto  1999],  These  transition  controllers  were  used  in  the  numerical  experiments, 
demonstrating  the  benefits  of  the  RTA  system.  These  results  are  presented  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

5.3  Type  Safety  at  Inner-Loop  Control  Law  Level 

Recall  that  we  define  the  set  SDsafe  as  the  set  of  states  in  which  it  has  been  determined  (through 

analysis,  simulation  studies,  etc.)  that  the  plant  or  system  can  operate  safely  and  correctly.  At  the 
inner-loop  level,  the  plant  is  the  physical  aircraft  system,  including  the  airframe,  engine, 
actuators  and  sensors.  Therefore,  states  within  SDsafe  are  those  in  which  the  structural  and 

aerodynamic  properties  of  the  vehicle  are  such  that  it  can  operate  continually  at  this  point 
without: 

•  Aerodynamic  instability  (flow  separation) 

•  Attitude  upset  condition 

•  Mechanical  failure  (e.g.,  structural  overloading) 

•  Actuator  rate,  deflection  or  power  exceedances 

In  general,  any  condition  that  can  cause  the  vehicle  to  be  unable  to  fly  correctly  or  safely  or  that 
can  cause  physical  damage  to  the  structure  of  the  vehicle  are  states  outside  of  SDsafe .  Again,  SDsafe 

will  be  a  multi-dimensional  region  in  state  space  because  of  many  interdependencies  within  the 
critical  states  of  the  aircraft.  For  example,  stall  angle-of-attack  will  be  a  function  of  flap 
deflections,  stall  airspeed  a  function  of  vehicle  weight/payload  configuration,  maximum  load 
factor  a  function  of  roll  rate,  etc.  Further,  parameters  such  as  Mach  number,  altitude, 
atmospheric  properties,  etc.,  will  also  influence  the  maximum  allowable  values  for  many  safety- 
critical  parameters.  With  this,  we  can  now  formally  define  safety  levels  that  are  used  to 
determine  the  switching  condition  protocol  for  an  RTA  protected  inner-loop  system.  We  will 
use  the  capital  letter  ‘C’  to  denote  that  these  safety  definitions  are  for  the  control  loop  level. 

Definition  5.  Inner-Loop  Control  Type  Safety  -  A  point  xo  in  the  state  space  S  is: 

•  CType  I  Safe  if  that  point  lies  inside  SDsafe . 

•  CType  II  with  set  Qc  and  time  Tc  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

d)  Point  xo  is  CType  I  safe, 

e)  Upon  switching  to  the  reversionary  CLAW,  the  state  trajectory  can  converge  to  at  least 
one  point  in  a  desired  set  Qc  within  a  given  desired  time  Tc  >  0, 

f)  The  state  trajectory  from  the  point  of  switching  to  the  reversionary  system  to  the  point  of 
reaching  the  set  Qc  is  entirely  contained  within  the  CType  I  safe  region. 

•  CType  III  with  Period  rc  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

c)  Point  xo  is  CType  II  safe, 

d)  Every  possible  output  of  the  advanced  system  for  a  time  period  rc  results  in  a  state 
trajectory  entirely  contained  within  the  CType  II  safe  region. 
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For  our  morphing  wing  example,  let  us  define  the  desired  region  Qc  to  be  achieved  at  the  point  in 
which  the  transition  controllers  have  achieved  wings-level,  constant  altitude  flight.  (Note,  for 
other  designs,  Qc  could  be  defined  differently,  such  as  the  point  at  which  the  state  has  reached 
the  operating  region  of  the  baseline  controller.  Again,  how  this  region  is  defined  is  specific  to 
the  reversionary  controller  design.) 

Since  the  inner-loop  dynamics  operate  at  a  very  high  bandwidth,  the  period  rc  will  be  relatively 

small  in  value  (of  the  order  of  0.01  seconds,  for  example).  Therefore,  the  RTA  monitor  should 
be  updated  at  least  as  fast  as  the  inner-loop  controller  update. 

5.4  A-G  Contracts  at  Inner-Loop  Control  Law  Level 

Again,  to  build  a  safety  case  argument,  we  turned  to  using  the  compositional  reasoning  approach 
and  constructed  A-G  contracts  for  each  element  in  the  feedback  loops.  Once  we  have  analyzed 
and  constructed  the  A-G  contracts  at  the  inner-loop  level,  we  can  view  the  inner-loop  in  a 
composite  manner  when  we  next  construct  A-G  contracts  at  the  guidance  law  level,  and  so  on  for 
each  successively  higher  level  feedback  loop. 

Figure  23  shows  the  inner-loop  feedback  level,  labeling  the  input/output  relationships  for  each 
block  in  the  feedback  loop.  Note  that  in  a  full-up  detailed  design/development  program,  A-G 
contracts  would  be  developed  for  all  lower  level  subsystems  within  the  overall  aircraft  platform, 
involving,  for  example,  the  actuators  and  their  respective  control  surfaces,  or  the  various  sub¬ 
elements  of  the  power  plant  (propeller,  engine,  fuel/tank,  etc.),  or  the  airframe,  (wings/tail, 
fuselage,  landing  gear,  payloads,  etc.).  We  will  not,  however,  develop  such  detailed  A-G 
contracts  here,  but  instead  show  how  the  overall  process  would  be  accomplished,  focusing  on  the 
main  elements  in  the  feedback  loop. 

5.4.1  Assumptions  on  Inputs  from  Upstream  Guidance  System 

We  start  with  constructing  the  assumptions  on  the  inputs  from  the  upstream  guidance  system,  or 
the  GLAW  commands  into  the  inner-loop.  Again,  these  commands  consist  of  an  altitude 
command,  a  bank  angle  command,  and  an  airspeed  command.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
assumptions  placed  on  these  inputs  that  they  will  not  violate  minimum  and  maximum  values,  and 
that  their  rates  of  change  will  not  violate  minimum  and  maximum  values.  These  assumptions  are 
listed  as: 


O(AGL)  <  Hc  <  //max 

W<Wmax 

Kail  <K<  ^max 
ifHc<Q,Hsrmm<Hc 

XHe  ^  0,  H c[mj:  <  H cimb  rate  max 


<  max  roll  rate 


< 


(1) 
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There  may  also  be  other  assumptions  on,  for  example,  frequency  content.  Dynamic  systems 
have  a  natural  bandwidth,  and  if  commands  to  that  system  are  at  a  frequency  greater  than  the 
bandwidth  of  the  system,  then  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  the  system  can  accurately  follow 
the  commands  (see  Figure  14).  Runtime  methods  exist  that  can  estimate  frequency  content  and 
such  algorithms  could  be  used  online  to  check  that  such  frequency  requirements  are  being  met. 


Figure  23.  Development  of  A-G  Contracts  at  the  Inner-Loop  Level 


5.4.2  A-G  Contracts  for  Control  Effectors 

The  first  assumption  here  is  that  the  actuators  and  control  surfaces  are  working  properly  and  that 
there  is  no  damage  or  faulted  hardware.  For  the  morphing  wing  model,  the  control  effectors 
consist  of  elevators,  ailerons  and  a  rudder.  Here  too,  there  will  be  assumptions  placed  on  the 
inputs  (commands  from  the  control  law)  that  they  will  not  violate  minimum  and  maximum 
values,  and  that  their  rates  of  change  will  not  violate  minimum  and  maximum  values.  These 
assumptions  are  listed  as: 


Se_min  ~  5e_c  ^  Se_m,,  >  ^_min  ^  5 a _c  ^  5a_ max  >  5r_ min  ^  5r_c  ^  5r 
K  min  ^  K  c  <  8e  ,mx  ,  Sa  min  <5a  c<5a  max,  K  mi„  <  8f  £  ^ 


(2) 


Also,  assumptions  may  be  placed  on  frequency  content,  as  there  will  be  physical  limitations  on 
the  bandwidths  of  the  actuation  systems.  Therefore,  the  frequency  content  of  the  commanded 
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inputs  to  the  control  effectors  should  not  be  greater  than  the  bandwidth  (or  break  frequencies)  of 
the  actuation  systems. 

As  long  as  the  assumptions  hold  for  the  control  effectors,  then  the  guarantees,  in  general,  are  that 
they  should  be  able  to  accurately  follow  their  commands.  There  may  be  specific  performance 
requirements  that  must  hold,  such  as  on  maximum  settling  time: 

^ 'settle  ~  ^settle  max  ^  ^  0) 

which  is  a  measure  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  actuation  system.  Another  guarantee  may  be 
that  any  overshoot  from  a  commanded  value  should  not  exceed  a  certain  value,  or  that 
maximum  error  between  the  command  and  response  never  exceed  a  certain  value,  as: 

\8c-S\<s\/t  (4) 

Last,  there  may  also  be  a  guarantee  placed  on  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the  control  effectors 
such  that  they  follow,  for  example,  a  second  order  system  to  within  certain  defined  tolerances, 
as: 


x(t)  +  2£o)x(t)  +  co2x{t)  =  0,  ,  a  =  co  (5) 

5.4.3  A-G  Contracts  for  Sensors 

The  assumptions  on  the  sensor  systems  are  that  their  hardware  is  all  working  properly  and  has 
been  properly  calibrated  and  maintained.  Further,  the  sensors  are  only  being  used  in  their 
intended  environments.  For  example,  an  electro-optical  camera  cannot  be  used  at  night  or  in  low 
lighting  conditions,  or  in  poor  visibility  conditions,  such  as  in  dust,  smoke,  or  clouds.  Another 
example  is  that  a  radar  altimeter  is  only  accurate  at  low  altitudes,  typically  below  2,000  ft  AGL. 
Altitudes  above  2,000  ft  should  be  determined  using  a  barometer.  There  may  also  be 
assumptions  placed  on  noise  that  can  affect  the  sensor  output,  such  as  its  density  function 
characteristics  or  magnitudes. 

As  long  as  the  assumptions  hold  for  the  sensors,  then  the  guarantees,  in  general,  are  that  they 
should  be  able  to  accurately  measure  their  sensed  inputs.  This  may  be  measured  through 
statistical  means,  such  as  maximum  values  for  filter  residuals,  or  maximum  values  on  peak 
errors,  etc.  These  guarantees  would  be  obtained  from  the  sensor  vendors,  for  example. 

5.4.4  A-G  Contracts  for  the  Airframe/Engine 

The  assumptions  on  the  physical  aircraft  (airframe  and  engine)  are  that  all  equipment  is  working 
properly  and  that  it  is  only  being  flown  in  its  intended  environments,  which  will  typically  place 
limits  on  winds  aloft  and  average  levels  of  turbulence,  for  example.  Other  assumption  would  be 
that  aerodynamic  limits  are  not  violated,  attitude  stability  is  maintained,  no  excessive  loss  of  lift, 
no  over-speed  conditions  are  encountered,  structural  loading  limits  are  not  being  violated, 
actuator  hinge  moment  limits  are  not  violated,  etc.  These  may  be  expressed  as: 
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Aerodynamic:  a  <  astall  =  f(V ,  p,...),  p  <  /?max  =  f(V,...) 

Attitude  stability:  [P,  Q,R]<  [ P ,  Q,  R]mdx ,  \</>\<  |4,iax ,  <9min  <6<  6mdx  (6) 

Structural:  Nz  <  Nz_mdx,  V  <Vmdx,  q  <  qmdx 

Note  that  the  combined  assumptions  on  the  physical  plant  (airframe,  engine,  actuators  and 
sensors)  are  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  aircraft  is  flying  within  the  SDsafe  region  of  the 

state  space.  Therefore,  as  long  as  all  the  stated  assumptions  on  the  physical  plant  hold,  then  the 
state  is  guaranteed  to  lie  within  the  CType  I  safe  space. 

As  long  as  the  assumptions  hold  for  the  airframe/engine,  then  the  main  guarantee  is  that  the 
aircraft  dynamics  will  be  as  expected  (as  modeled)  to  within  some  uncertainty  bound,  or: 

x  =  /(x,  8,  Dist )  +  A,  or  x  =  Ax  +  B5  +  Dist  +  A  (7) 

5.4.5  A-G  Contracts  for  the  Inner-Loop  Controller 

We  will  summarize  the  A-G  contracts  that  must  hold  for  the  inner-loop  controller,  be  it  an 
advanced,  reversionary,  or  DTA  controller  (that  is,  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  A-G  contracts  must 
hold,  although  specific  values  or  measures  for,  for  example,  performance  requirements  may  be 
different  for  different  controllers).  Since  the  controller  is  designed  with  the  fundamental 
assumptions  made  on  the  rest  of  the  elements  shown  in  Figure  23,  the  assumptions  here  are  that 
all  A-G  contracts  for  all  the  other  elements  around  the  feedback  loop  hold.  That  is, 

i.  All  equipment  working  properly 

ii.  Environment  assumptions  hold 

iii.  Aircraft  dynamics  are  as  expected  to  within  some  uncertainty  delta 

iv.  States/parameters  lie  within  expected  bounds 

v.  Actuator  rate/deflection  limits  hold  (no  saturation,  no  integrator  wind  up) 

vi.  Guarantees  on  sensors  and  control  effectors  hold 

vii.  Assumptions  on  guidance  commands  hold. 

As  long  as  these  assumptions  hold,  then  the  guarantees  are  that  the  controller: 

i.  Maintains  attitude  stability  of  the  airframe  for  all  time, 

ii.  Achieves  the  required  tracking  performance  for  all  time, 

iii.  Stability  and  performance  robustness  is  maintained  for  all  time,  and 

iv.  Stated  assumptions  on  command  inputs  to  the  control  effectors  hold  for  all  time. 

For  tracking  performance,  this  may  be  ascertained  by  certain  defined  characteristics  of  the  error 
vector,  such  as  that  a  norm  bound  (e.g.,  peak  value)  holds,  or  a  settling  time  is  achieved,  etc. 
(again,  the  measures  will  depend  on  the  specific  control  law  design  approach).  This  maybe 
expressed  as: 
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(8) 


S._e  \HC-H- 

5c  =  5a_c  =  f\f(x,Dist, A)),  s.t.  \e\<s  \/t,  e=  (j>c-(t> 

5  V  -V 

r _c  L  c  J 

or,  llell  <  s 

II  II  n 

where  the  function  /*  defines  the  control  law  and  e  is  the  feedback  error  vector. 

Stability  and  performance  robustness  guarantees  will  be  with  respect  to  specified  measures  of 
plant  modeling  uncertainties,  plant  disturbances  (e.g.,  turbulence  magnitude)  and  sensor  noise 
characteristics. 

Last,  stability,  performance  and  robustness  are  all  guaranteed  while  delivering  commands  to  the 
control  effectors  that  do  not  exceed  rate  or  deflection  limits  and  have  valid  frequency  content. 

5.4.6  A-G  Contracts  for  the  CLAW  RTA  System 

For  the  reversionary  controller,  the  A-G  contracts  will  be  equivalent  in  structure  to  the  inner-loop 
controller  in  general.  However,  specifically,  the  reversionary  controller  also  guarantees  that  at 
least  CType  I  Safety  holds  for  all  time,  and  that  the  desired  region  Qc  is  achievable  within  time 
Tc  when  it  is  first  activated  by  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism. 

Also,  as  previously  discussed,  the  reversionary  controller’s  guaranteed  performance 
characteristics  may  be  less,  by  some  measure,  than  the  advanced  controller.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  if  the  RTA  monitor  commands  a  switch  to  the  reversionary  controller,  this  will  change  the 
controller’s  A-G  contract  at  the  inner- loop  level.  This  change  or  reduction  in  the  inner- loop 
controller’s  performance  capabilities  must  be  communicated  to  all  upstream  feedback  levels,  as 
this  can  affect  how  well  the  aircraft  can  follow  a  commanded  path  or  whether  it  can  reach  a 
certain  mission  objective  within  a  required  time  period,  for  example. 

For  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism  block,  the  main  assumptions  are  that  the 
information  input  to  this  block  is  valid  (correct  to  within  some  accuracy  tolerance)  and  that  it  at 
least  starts  its  operation  while  the  system  is  within  the  CType  III  safety  envelope.  That  is,  the 
RTA  system  cannot  make  any  guarantees  of  safety  if  it  does  not  start  monitoring  the  system  state 
until  after  it  has  crossed  the  CType  III  safety  boundary.  This  is  not  a  limiting  assumption  since 
nominally  the  RTA  system  will  be  activated  at  the  time  the  UAS  vehicle  is  launched  at  mission 
start  and  presumably  it  would  not  be  launched  in  unsafe  conditions. 

As  long  as  the  above  assumptions  hold,  the  guarantees  for  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch 
mechanism  are  that: 

i.  Loss  of  CType  III  safety  is  always  detected  at  first  occurrence,  while  the  system  is  in  the 
CType  II  safe  region,  and 

ii.  The  reversionary  controller  is  activated  when  loss  of  CType  III  safety  is  detected. 

As  a  final  note  on  A-G  contracts,  there  can  be  no  trusted  A-G  contracts  for  the  advanced 
controller  (at  least  not  at  the  required  criticality  level  of  the  RTA  protected  block).  That  is,  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  safety  or  performance  when  the  advanced  controller  is  active.  For  this  reason, 
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the  RTA  monitor  must  continually  check  for  ensuing  loss  of  safety  or  required  minimum 
performance  while  under  active  advanced  control.  In  fact,  the  RTA  monitor  can  be  thought  of  as 
a  runtime  A-G  contract  checker.  The  checks  the  RTA  system  must  perform  at  the  inner-loop 
level  are  listed  in  the  next  subsection. 

5.5  Inner-Loop  RTA  Checks  and  Switching  Conditions 

Recall,  the  general  checks  the  RTA  monitor  must  perform  were  listed  in  Subsection  3.4.1.  We 
can  now  specify  these  checks  for  the  inner-loop  feedback  level. 

1.  Safety  check:  At  each  update  to  the  inner-loop  RTA  monitor,  it  checks  the  system  state  to 
determine  if  it  has  left  the  CType  III  safe  region.  If  so,  the  advanced  controller  is  shut  down 
and  control  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  controller. 

2.  Output/environment  check:  The  inner-loop  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  actuator  commands 
generated  by  the  advanced  controller  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  control 
effectors,  and  in  turn,  on  the  airframe/engine  plant.  Again,  this  will  involve  actuator  rate  and 
deflection  limits  and  frequency  content  of  the  commanded  deflections. 

3.  Performance  check:  The  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  advanced  controller  is  achieving  its 
minimum  required  command  tracking  performance  on  altitude,  bank  angle  and  airspeed. 
Again,  these  checks  may  include  transient  response  specifications,  such  as  rise  time  for 
commanded  step  inputs,  or  settling  times  for  disturbance  rejection  measures.  Steady  state 
norm  bounds  on  tracking  errors  are  another  example  of  a  common  performance  measure. 

4.  Input/environment  check:  The  RTA  monitor  should  also  check  that  inputs  or  commands  to 
the  inner-loop  feedback  level  from  the  guidance  system  do  not  violate  any  constraints 
imposed  on  the  inputs.  Such  constraints  will  include  maximum/minimum  values,  rate  limits, 
frequency  content,  and  possibly  other  statistical  measures  on  the  altitude,  bank  angle  and 
airspeed  commands.  If  sensor  information  can  be  used  to  determine  the  operating 
environment,  then  this  additional  check  should  be  performed  to  ensure  that  the  aircraft  is  not 
be  driven  to  an  environmental  state  that  it  was  not  designed  to  operate  in. 

5.  System  hardware  health  check:  recall  that  many  of  the  assumptions  called  for  hardware  to  be 
working  properly  or  for  information  to  be  valid  and  correct.  These  assumptions  address 
hardware  and  information  integrity.  An  IVHM  system  may  work  in  conjunction  with  an 
RTA  system.  Here,  the  RTA  monitor  will  continually  check  with  the  IVHM  system  to 
determine  if  a  control  effector  or  sensor  has  failed,  or  if  information  passed  within  the 
onboard  processors  has  been  compromised  by,  for  example,  a  security  breach.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  mitigation  strategies  will  need  to  be  in  place  to  correct  the  anomalies  in  some 
manner  and  this  will  be  communicated  to  the  RTA  system.  Such  mitigation  strategies  may 
be  to  1)  allow  the  adaptation  capabilities  of  the  advance  controller  to  continue,  or  2)  activate 
a  redundancy  management  system  to  recover  from  a  faulty  sensor,  or  3)  have  some  cyber 
security  measures  in  place  to  discover  and  mitigate  any  malicious  attack  on  the  sensor 
pathways,  for  example. 

5.6  Inner-Loop  Experimental  Results 

The  focus  of  the  inner-loop  experiments  was  on  the  RTA  system  checking  for  loss  of  CType  III 
safety.  Constructing  full-up,  detailed  CType  I  to  III  safety  boundaries  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
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this  project  and  would  require  substantial  analysis  and  simulation  studies.  Rather,  preliminary 
simulation  studies  were  conducted  to  approximate  CType  I  to  III  safety  boundary  values  for  a 
select  set  of  parameters  at  one  flight  condition.  This  targeted  set  of  experiments  was  performed 
to  showcase  the  benefits  of  RTA  monitoring. 

To  simplify  the  analysis,  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  dynamics  were  investigated  separately  and 
initial  simulations  were  performed  to  approximate  the  margins  between  the  CType  I  to  III 
boundaries.  From  background  material  on  the  MFX-2  model,  we  defined  CType  I  values  for  a 
number  of  select  critical  parameters.  A  number  of  simulations  were  then  performed  at  a 
particular  initial  condition,  switching  from  the  advanced  controller  to  the  reversionary  controller. 
For  each  simulation  run,  the  value  of  one  of  the  critical  parameters  was  incrementally  increased 
until  it  was  observed  that  its  value  went  beyond  its  defined  CType  I  value  (due  to  momentum  of 
the  vehicle  and/or  control  mode  switching  transients).  From  these  results,  we  approximated  the 
parameter  value  at  which  the  RTA  monitor  should  switch  to  the  reversionary  controller  to  ensure 
that  the  parameter  would  not  exceed  its  CType  I  value.  We  recognize  that  this  was  a  simplified 
procedure  and  we  did  not  vary  more  than  one  parameter  at  a  time,  ignoring  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  nature  of  the  switching  condition  boundary.  That  is,  the  value  at  which  the  RTA 
should  activate  the  control  mode  switch  will  be  a  function  of  several  other  states,  such  as 
airspeed,  wing  loading,  bank  angle,  etc.  We  did  not  construct  this  more  complex,  multi-variable 
switching  function.  Further,  we  did  not  take  into  account  extra  margin  needed  for  variations  in 
environmental  conditions  or  modeling  uncertainty.  Crude  as  they  were,  these  values  were 
determined  simply  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Table  4  shows  the  CType  I  to  III  values  for  angle-of-attack,  normal  acceleration  and  maximum 
airspeed.  For  angle-of-attack  and  normal  acceleration  we  determined  both  their  respective 
maximum  and  minimum  values.  For  airspeed,  we  only  focused  on  the  vehicle’s  overspeed 
condition.  There  will  also  be  a  minimum  set  of  airspeed  values  that  will  result  in  stall 
conditions;  however,  we  did  not  focus  on  that  case.  Other  switching  condition  values  were  also 
determined  (or  approximated),  such  as  maximum  control  surface  deflection  angles. 

Table  4.  Longitudinal  Case  Study:  CType  I,  II  and  III  Values 


Parameter 

CType  III  Value 

CType  II  Value 

CType  I  Value 

Angle-of-Attack 

-2.0  -  14.6  deg 

-2.6-14.7  deg 

-3.0-15.0  deg 

Normal  Acceleration 

-1.75- 3.75  g 

-1.8- 3.8  g 

-2.0- 4.0  g 

Maximum  Airspeed 

226  kts 

227  kts 

230  kts 

Similar  studies  were  also  performed  for  the  lateral  dynamics.  The  amount  of  bank  angle 
overshoot  was  investigated  for  a  number  of  control  mode  switching  values.  From  these  studies, 
it  was  determined  that  there  is  significant  coupling  between  defined  maximum  bank  angles  and 
required  aileron  deflection  angles  to  arrest  the  aircraft’s  roll.  This  highlighted  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  nature  of  the  switching  condition  boundary. 

5.6.1  RTA  Demonstration:  Mismanaged  Wing  Morphing 

In  this  demonstration,  a  wing  morphing  procedure  was  erroneously  conducted  during  an 
aggressive  maneuver  resulting  in  activation  of  the  reversionary  controller.  This  case  mimics  an 
error  in  the  advanced  logic  that  manages  the  morphing  of  the  wing  (we  presume  here  that  such 
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advanced  logic  exists,  although  we  did  not  actually  encode  such  a  system  for  these  studies).  The 
simulation  was  initialized  in  the  Loiter  configuration  (S  =  30,/  =  30)  .  At  5  seconds,  the 
advanced  controller  begins  a  transition  to  the  High  Speed  Maneuver  configuration 
(S  =  50,%  =  65) .  Instead  of  following  the  shortest  straight  line  path  (the  black  path  in  Figure  24), 
an  error  results  in  a  morph  that  first  changes  sweep  and  then  changes  chi  (the  magenta  path  in 
Figure  24).  As  the  morph  is  initiated,  a  climbing  high  bank  turn  is  also  commanded.  The  shaded 
region  in  Figure  24  is  not  compatible  with  a  climbing  high  bank  maneuver.  As  a  result,  at 
approximately  seven  seconds,  proximity  to  elevator  saturation  triggers  the  RTA  switch  and  the 
transition  controller  is  enabled  at  approximately  7.5  seconds. 


Figure  24.  RTA  Demonstration:  Mismanaged  Wing  Morphing  Procedure 

The  transition  controller  follows  the  process  outlined  in  Subsection  5.2.1: 

1 .  Stage  1 :  Go  to  wings  level  at  the  current  wing  configuration  (S  =  4 1,  %  =  30) . 

2.  Stage  2:  Zero  flight  path  at  the  current  wing  configuration  (S  =  41,  %  =  30) . 

3.  Stage  3:  Transition  to  baseline  chi  while  maintain  the  current  sweep  (S  =  41,  %  -  30)  (the 
wing  is  already  at  the  baseline  value). 

4.  Stage  4:  Transition  to  baseline  sweep  while  maintaining  the  baseline  chi  (S  =  30,  %  =  30) . 

Control  is  passed  to  the  baseline  controller  when  the  wing  is  back  in  the  Loiter  configuration. 

The  linear  feedback  laws  that  comprise  the  transition  controller  are  designed  to  achieve  the 
guarantee  of  progress  discussed  in  Appendix  C.  Figure  25  shows  the  region  of  attractions  for  the 
Stage  2  controller  (red)  and  the  Stage  4  controller  (yellow),  and  the  corresponding  equilibrium 
points  (depicted  by  the  ‘+’).  It  is  clear  that  an  s  -ball  of  the  equilibrium  point  for  the  Stage  2 
controller  is  within  the  region  of  attraction  for  the  Stage  4  controller. 
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Figure  25.  Guarantee  of  Progress  for  RTA  Demonstration:  Mismanaged  Morphing 

Figure  26  and  Figure  27  show  the  simulation  time  histories  for  this  experiment.  In  Figure  26,  the 
advanced  controller  is  active  in  the  red  shaded  region.  Stage  1  of  the  transition  controller  is 
active  in  the  dark  orange  shaded  region.  Stage  2  of  the  transition  controller  is  active  in  the  light 
orange  shaded  region.  Stage  3  of  the  transition  controller  is  not  required  as  the  wing  is  already  at 
the  baseline  value  when  the  RTA  switch  is  triggered.  Stage  4  of  the  transition  controller  is  active 
in  the  yellow  shaded  region.  The  baseline  controller  is  active  in  the  green  shaded  region.  The 
switch  from  advanced  to  baseline  takes  about  8  seconds.  As  expected,  airspeed  does  not  change 
significantly  during  the  transition. 

We  note  here  that  the  simulation  model  we  used  in  these  experiments  was  for  the  actual  physical 
mock-up  vehicle  from  the  original  morphing  wing  project.  The  physical  mock  up  vehicle  was  a 
preliminary  model  that  showcased  the  wing  morphing  mechanisms.  As  such,  the  time  required 
to  morph  the  wing  from  one  planform  to  another  took  several  seconds,  depending  on  the  required 
shape  change,  and  this  substantial  amount  of  time  is  evident  in  these  plots.  It  is  presumed  here 
that  a  production  vehicle  would  have  significantly  faster  morphing  capabilities  and  the  time  from 
the  RTA  switch  to  the  baseline  configuration  would  be  of  the  order  of  one  second  or  less.  A  fast 
inner-loop  reversion  is  desired  as  the  inner-loop  ignores  commands  from  the  guidance  system 
while  reverting  (goes  wings-level,  goes  to  zero  flight  path,  and  then  morphs  to  a  baseline 
planform).  The  higher  feedback  levels  should  always  take  into  account  that  the  inner-loop  RTA 
system  could  trigger  a  reversion  at  any  time  and  these  levels  should  never  place  the  vehicle  in  a 
state  that  would  not  be  able  to  allow  for  the  time  needed  for  inner-loop  reversion  (e.g.,  flying  so 
close  to  an  object,  potentially  requiring  an  immediate  change  in  heading,  which  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  inner-loop  reversion  completed). 

Figure  27  shows  time  histories  from  a  simulation  run  where  the  RTA  switch  is  not  triggered  and 
the  advanced  controller  continues  to  operate.  At  approximately  ten  seconds,  a  stall  occurs  and 
unstable  flight  ensues.  This  shows  the  benefit  of  RTA  monitoring  in  which  safe  flight  is 
maintained  by  properly  switching  to  the  reversionary  controller,  which  mitigates  the  anomaly  by 
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transitioning  the  state  to  a  safe  configuration.  Without  the  RTA  system,  the  incorrect  morphing 
procedure  leads  to  unstable  flight  and  loss  of  the  aircraft. 
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Figure  26.  Parameter  Time  Histories:  Mismanaged  Morphing  with  RTA  Protection 
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Figure  (Continued) 


Figure  27.  Parameter  Time  Histories:  Mismanaged  Morphing  without  RTA  Protection 
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5.6.2  RTA  Demonstration:  Error  in  Advanced  Controller 

In  this  demonstration,  an  error  in  the  advanced  controller  results  in  activation  of  the  reversionary 
controller.  The  simulation  is  initialized  in  the  Loiter  configuration  (S  =  30,%  =  30) .  At  5  seconds, 
the  advanced  controller  begins  a  transition  to  the  High  Speed  Maneuver  configuration 
(, 5  =  50,  /  -  65)  along  the  black  line  in  Figure  24.  As  the  morph  is  initiated,  a  high  bank  turn  is 
also  commanded.  At  10  seconds,  an  error  in  the  parameter  identification  results  in  unexpected 
responses  from  the  advanced  controller.  The  parameter  identification  algorithm  misidentifies  the 
current  effectiveness  of  the  elevator;  the  advanced  controller  adapts  to  this  change  in  elevator 
effectiveness  by  commanding  a  large  increase  in  elevator.  This  results  in  an  aggressive  pitch 
down  maneuver  which  puts  the  vehicle  close  to  the  negative  AoA  boundary.  Proximity  to  this 
boundary  triggers  the  RTA  switch  and  the  transition  controller  is  enabled  at  approximately  1 1 
seconds. 

The  transition  controller  follows  the  process  outlined  in  Subsection  5.2.1: 

1 .  Stage  1 :  Go  to  wings  level  at  the  current  wing  configuration  (5  =  41,  /  =  50) . 

2.  Stage  2:  Zero  flight  path  at  the  current  wing  configuration  (5  =  41,/  =  50) . 

3.  Stage  3:  Transition  to  baseline  chi  while  maintaining  the  current  sweep  (5  =  41,/  =  30) . 

4.  Stage  4:  Transition  to  baseline  sweep  while  maintaining  the  baseline  chi  (S  =  30,  /  =  30) . 

Control  is  passed  to  the  baseline  controller  when  the  wing  is  back  in  the  Loiter  configuration. 
Again,  the  linear  feedback  laws  that  comprise  the  transition  controller  are  designed  to  achieve 
the  guarantee  of  progress  discussed  in  Appendix  C. 

Figure  28  and  Figure  29  show  the  simulation  time  histories  for  this  case  study.  In  Figure  28,  the 
advanced  controller  is  active  in  the  red  shaded  region.  Stage  1  of  the  transition  controller  is 
active  in  the  dark  orange  shaded  region.  Stage  2  of  the  transition  controller  is  active  in  the  light 
orange  shaded  region.  Stage  3  of  the  transition  is  active  in  the  dark  yellow  shaded  region.  Stage  4 
of  the  transition  controller  is  active  in  the  light  yellow  shaded  region.  The  baseline  controller  is 
active  in  the  green  shaded  region.  The  switch  from  advanced  to  baseline  takes  about  12  seconds. 
As  expected,  airspeed  does  not  change  significantly  during  the  transition. 

From  these  results,  more  specific  A-G  contracts  can  be  defined  for  each  transition  controller  in 
the  multi-step  transition  process.  Recall  from  Subsection  5.4.5,  the  assumptions  for  any  inner- 
loop  controller  are  the  rolled-up  assumptions  of  all  the  elements  around  the  inner-loop  feedback 
path.  Let  us  define  this  set  of  assumptions  as  Ai. 

First  note  that  we  notionally  defined  the  desired  set  Qc  to  be  when  the  vehicle  achieve  wings- 
level,  zero  flight  path  angle,  or  after  the  second  transition  controller  completes  its  objective. 

From  Figure  28,  this  is  shown  to  be  achieved  within  approximately  3  to  4  seconds  from  when  the 
advanced  controller  is  deactivated.  Therefore,  a  typical  value  for  Tc  may  be  set  to  5  or  6  seconds, 
for  example. 
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Figure  28.  Parameter  Time  Histories:  Error  in  Advanced  Controller  with  RTA  Protection 
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Figure  (Continued) 

From  Figure  28  and  other  simulation  results,  we  can  state  the  following  A-G  contracts: 

For  transition  controller  #1 : 

Assumptions: 

•  Ai. 

Guarantees: 

•  Roll  angle  commanded  to  zero  in  <  5  seconds  in  smooth/stable  manner  (in  this  example, 
the  guarantee  is  exceed,  as  the  roll  angle  goes  to  zero  in  approximately  3  seconds), 

•  Stability  maintained. 

For  transition  controller  #2: 

Assumptions: 

•  Ai 

•  Bank  angle  <  3  degrees 
Guarantees: 

•  Stability  maintained 

•  AoA  brought  to  within  0.1  degree  of  equilibrium  (=  3.5  degrees)  in  less  than  5  seconds. 

•  Pitch  rate  brought  to  within  1  degree/second  of  equilibrium  (=  0)  in  less  than  5  seconds. 

For  transition  controller  #3: 

Assumptions: 

.  AI 

•  Bank  angle  <  3  degrees 

•  Stable  short  period  mode 

•  Within  0. 1  deg  of  AoA  =  3.5  degrees 

•  Within  1  deg/sec  of  pitch  rate  =  0  degrees/second. 

Guarantees: 

•  Morphing  angle  Chi  commanded  to  30  degrees  in  less  than  5  seconds. 

•  Stability  maintained  -  move  to  new  equilibrium  point:  AoA  =  3.75  degrees,  pitch  rate  =  0 
degrees/second. 
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For  transition  controller  #4: 

Assumptions: 

.  A1 

•  Bank  angle  <  3  degrees 

•  Stable  short  period  mode 

•  Within  0. 1  degree  of  AoA  =  3.75  degrees 

•  Within  1  degree/second  of  q  =  0  degrees/second 

•  Chi  =  30  degrees. 

Guarantees: 

•  Sweep  angle  commanded  to  30  degrees  in  less  than  5  seconds. 

•  Stability  maintained  -  move  to  new  equilibrium  point:  AoA  =  2.6  degrees,  pitch  rate  =  0 
degrees/second. 

For  baseline  controller: 

Assumptions: 

.  A1 

•  Bank  angle  <  3  degrees 

•  Stable  short  period  mode 

•  Within  0. 1  degrees  of  AoA  =  2.6  degrees. 

•  Within  1  degrees/second  of  pitch  rate  =  0  degrees/second 

•  Chi  =  30  degrees 

•  Sweep  =  30  degrees. 

Guarantees: 

•  Stability  maintained. 

•  Can  control  aircraft  in  loiter  wing  configuration  to  fly  back  to  home  airbase. 

•  Can  switch  to  landing  baseline  controller  coupled  with  autoland  guidance  on  final 
approach. 

Note  how  the  assumptions  for  each  successive  transition  controller  build  on  the  guarantees 
achieved  by  previous  transition  controller  to  the  point  that  the  state  is  in  the  operating  region  of 
the  baseline  controller,  which  safely  recovers  the  aircraft. 

Figure  29  shows  time  histories  from  a  simulation  run  where  the  RTA  switch  is  not  triggered  and 
the  advanced  controller  continues  to  operate.  The  adaptation  in  the  advanced  controller  results  in 
holding  an  excessive  negative  AoA,  resulting  in  eventual  instability  and  loss  of  the  aircraft. 
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Angle  of  Attack  (deg)  Altitude  (ft) 


Figure  29.  Parameter  Time  Histories:  Error  in  Advanced  Controller  without  RTA 

Protection 
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6  RTA  Protection  Applied  to  Outer-Loop  Guidance  Systems 

6.1  General  Description  of  3-DOF  UAS  Model  used  at  the  Guidance  Level 

The  more  detailed  6-DOF  morphing  wing  model  was  the  appropriate  model  to  use  at  the  inner- 
loop  level  because  we  investigate  the  aircraft’s  attitude  states,  which  are  a  part  of  the  6-DOF 
model.  However,  for  the  guidance  and  higher  level  feedback  loops,  simulation  experiments  were 
performed  using  an  analogous  3-DOF  UAS  model.  Here,  the  aircraft’s  position  states  are  the 
main  focus,  and  its  attitude  dynamics  are  simplified  to  a  point  mass  model.  The  3-DOF  UAS 
model  and  equations  of  motion  are  presented  in  Appendix  D.  Using  this  model,  we  constructed  a 
multi-vehicle  3-DOF  UAS  simulation  environment  in  Matlab/Simulink  for  numerical 
experiments  and  demonstrations. 

6.2  GLAW  Functionality 

The  GLAW’s  main  purpose  is  to  follow  a  commanded  path  from  the  upstream  FMS  block.  The 
two  main  functions  of  the  guidance  loop  are: 

1.  Pass  through  altitude  and  airspeed:  First,  the  FMS  block  delivers  altitude  and  airspeed 
commands  to  the  GLAW  loop.  In  this  project,  we  have  defined  the  framework  to  be  such 
that  these  commands  are  passed  through  the  GLAW  and  delivered  directly  to  the  inner-loop 
CLAW.  The  inner-loop  controller  then  follows  the  commanded  altitude  and  airspeed 
through  elevator  and  throttle  feedback  loops.  Note  that  another  common  framework  is  to 
have  the  altitude  be  followed  by  a  guidance  law  feedback  loop  and  have  the  airspeed  be 
followed  by  a  separate  throttle  feedback  loop  (there  is  no  aerospace  industry  standard).  The 
input/output  structure  and  feedback  functionality  defined  in  this  project  was  simply  chosen 
because  the  inner- loop  controller  from  the  past  morphing  wing  project  was  designed  to  take 
in  altitude  and  airspeed  commands. 

2.  Lateral  path  following:  The  GLAW’s  main  task  is  lateral  path  following.  The  guidance  loop 
accepts  {latitude,  longitude}  locations  of  waypoints  generated  by  the  FMS  (or  a  {downrange, 
crossrange}  location,  defined  in  some  local  coordinate  frame,  {X,Y},  for  example).  The 
GLAW  then  solves  for  a  bank  angle  command  that  should  result  in  a  heading  that  directs  the 
vehicle  to  the  waypoint  location.  This  bank  angle  command  is  then  delivered  to  the  inner- 
loop,  which  generates  the  appropriate  aileron  and  rudder  commands  to  follow  the  bank  angle 
command.  Fundamentally  the  guidance  system  is  generating  steering  commands  and  the 
inner-loop  controller  is  performing  the  actual  steering  of  the  vehicle. 

Details  of  standard  waypoint  following  guidance  are  presented  in  Appendix  D.  This  approach 
uses  the  past  waypoint  (or  current  location  of  the  vehicle),  the  current  waypoint  that  is  being 
targeted,  and  the  next  waypoint  beyond  the  current  waypoint  to  form  the  proper  geometry  needed 
to  follow  the  path  defined  by  straight  line  segments  between  the  waypoints.  We  define  these 
straight  line  segments  here  as  mission  segments  (MS).  This  geometry  is  illustrated  in  Figure  30. 
If  the  vehicle  is  flying  on  mission  segment  MS) ,  then  the  waypoint  3-tuple  {last,  current,  next}  = 

{wpl ,  wp2 ,  wpi } .  Once  the  vehicle  has  flown  past  wp2  and  is  flying  on  mission  segment  MS2 , 

then  the  waypoint  3-tuple  is  updated  to  be  {last,  current,  next}  =  {wp2,wp3,wp4} ,  and  so  on. 

Typically,  waypoints  are  defined  where  there  is  a  heading  change  in  the  commanded  path.  The 
amount  of  heading  change  defines  the  turn  radius,  which  defines  when  the  turn  onto  the  next 
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mission  segment  should  begin  and  is  also  used  to  calculate  the  commanded  bank  angle  as  a 
function  of  airspeed.  More  complex  guidance  schemes  may  also  take  into  account  the  vehicle’s 
turning  performance  capabilities  so  that  it  turns  to  the  next  commanded  heading  in  a  smooth, 
coordinated  manner. 


Figure  30.  Geometry  for  Standard  Waypoint  Following  Guidance 

Figure  30  also  shows  how  crosstrack  error  is  defined,  which  is  the  lateral  distance  from  where 
the  vehicle  should  be  located  on  the  mission  segment  and  where  it  actually  is  geometrically 
located.  The  other  main  objective  of  lateral  guidance  is  to  minimize  crosstrack  error.  This  is 
important  for  spatial  safety  of  the  vehicle.  If  the  vehicle  is  not  accurately  tracking  its 
commanded  mission  segments,  then  it  runs  the  risk  of  collision  with  a  neighboring  fleetmate  or 
other  objects.  The  topic  of  spatial  safety  will  be  revisited  later  in  this  chapter. 

6.2.1  Difference  between  Advanced  and  Reversionary  GLAWs 

Since  we  have  defined  a  modular  architecture,  the  guidance  system  can  be  one  of  three  options: 
1)  an  industry  standard,  design  time  assured  GLAW,  (DTA  GLAW);  2)  an  RTA  protected 
GLAW  running  in  advanced  mode,  (AGLAW);  or  3)  an  RTA  protected  GLAW  running  in 
reversionary  mode,  (RGLAW).  Each  of  these  three  options  must  therefore  have  the  same 
input/output  mapping.  That  is,  they  each  a)  pass  through  altitude  and  airspeed  commands  from 
the  FMS  to  the  CLAW,  and  b)  take  in  {X,Y}  waypoint  locations  as  they  become  available  from 
the  FMS  and  calculate  a  bank  angle  command  that  is  then  delivered  to  the  CLAW. 

We  assume  here  that  the  RGLAW  is  an  industry  standard  waypoint  follower  that  uses  the 
waypoint  3 -tuple  {last,  current,  next}  to  generate  the  current  heading  and  solve  for  a  bank  angle 
command  to  make  a  coordinated  turn  when  appropriate.  The  RGLAW  also  uses  a  classical 
control  design  approach  to  generate  incremental  bank  angle  commands  as  a  function  of  the 
current  crosstrack  error. 
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The  AGLAW  can  take  on  many  forms  and  several  options  can  be  found  in  the  literature,  e.g., 
[Cooper  2014],  We  assume  here  that  the  AGLAW  uses  (at  least)  the  waypoint  3 -tuple  as  in  the 
RGLAW.  However,  if  additional  future  waypoint  locations  are  available  from  the  FMS,  it  may 
work  with  more  than  these  three.  We  assume  the  AGLAW  converts  the  waypoint  locations  to  a 
continuous  path  and  may  use  some  advanced  optimization  or  adaptation  scheme  to  improve  on 
the  path  following  performance.  In  [Cooper  2014],  an  advanced  guidance  scheme  is  presented 
that  uses  LI  adaptation  to  provide  better  tracking  of  a  continuous  path  under  unforeseen 
disturbances.  Since  the  feedback  law  in  this  approach  depends  on  current  environmental 
conditions,  it  would  most  likely  be  difficult  to  certify  with  current  V&V  methods.  Nevertheless, 
the  AGLAW  delivers  a  bank  angle  command  that  is  the  solution  of  this  advanced  algorithm.  It 
may  therefore  not  be  the  same  value  as  what  would  calculated  by  the  RGLAW. 

6.3  Type  Safety  at  Outer-Loop  GLAW  Level 

Again  we  define  the  set  SDsafe  as  the  set  of  states  in  which  it  has  been  determined  (through 

analysis,  simulation  studies,  etc.)  that  the  plant  or  system  can  operate  safely  and  correctly. 

Recall  that  at  the  inner-loop  level,  this  safety  involves  the  structural,  aerodynamic  and  attitude 
dynamic  properties  of  the  vehicle.  However,  at  the  outer-loop  GLAW  level,  safety  only  involves 
spatial  safety.  We  define  SDsafe  as  those  position  states  that  lie  within  a  pre-defined  safety 

corridor,  through  which  the  aircraft  is  commanded  to  fly.  This  is  depicted  in  Figure  31.  Safety 
corridors  are  typically  defined  in  the  terminal  areas  for  commercial  aircraft  to  manage  the  air 
traffic  flow  into  and  out  of  an  airport.  We  adopt  that  concept  here  for  Air  Force  UAS  mission 
applications. 


Figure  31.  The  Concept  of  a  Safety  Corridor 

As  long  as  the  vehicle  remains  within  the  safety  corridor,  then  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  safe  from 
collision  with  ground  objects  (there  may  be  margin  built  into  the  definition  of  the  safety  corridor, 
but  the  mission  planners  define  this  as  the  never-go-beyond  line).  The  width  of  the  corridor 
could  be  defined  as  a  function  of  the  particular  mission  scenario  or  the  airspace  geometry  for  that 
mission.  For  example,  flight  at  higher  altitudes  or  over  open  terrain  can  have  large  safety 
corridors.  However,  flight  through  forests,  mountainous  regions,  urban  terrains,  etc.,  with  many 
hazardous  objects  may  require  very  tight  corridors  with  little  margin  for  error.  We  assume  the 
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corridor  width  may  be  set  to  be  a  constant  during  pre-mission  planning,  or  it  may  be  dynamically 
reset  during  the  mission  due  to  changes  in  the  airspace  characteristics  or  other  mission 
considerations.  We  define  here  that  the  safety  corridor  path  and  width  (potentially  as  a  function 
of  time  and/or  location)  are  planned  out  by  the  higher  level  FMS  loop.  The  geometric  mapping 
of  the  safety  corridor  boundary  is  key  to  defining  the  RTA  safety  check  at  the  GLAW  level,  so 
we  define  here  that  this  information  must  be  passed  to  the  GLAW  RTA  monitor  during  flight. 

With  this,  we  can  now  formally  define  safety  levels  that  are  used  to  determine  the  switching 
condition  protocol  for  an  RTA  protected  outer-loop  guidance  system.  We  will  use  the  capital 
letter  ‘G’  to  denote  that  these  safety  definitions  are  for  the  guidance  loop  level. 

Definition  6.  Outer-Loop  Guidance  Type  Safety  -  A  point  xo  in  the  state  space  S  is: 

•  GType  I  Safe  if  that  point  lies  inside  SDsafe  (=  the  safety  corridor) 

•  GType  II  with  set  Qg  and  time  Tg  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  GType  I  safe, 

b)  Upon  switching  to  the  reversionary  GLAW,  the  state  trajectory  can  converge  to  at  least 
one  point  in  a  desired  set  Qg  within  a  given  desired  time  Tg  >  0, 

c)  The  state  trajectory  from  the  point  of  switching  to  the  reversionary  system  to  the  point  of 
reaching  the  set  Qg  is  entirely  contained  within  the  GType  I  safe  region. 

•  GType  III  with  Period  rG  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  GType  II  safe, 

b)  Every  possible  output  of  the  advanced  system  for  a  time  period  zG  results  in  a  state 
trajectory  entirely  contained  within  the  GType  II  safe  region. 

Since  the  outer-loop  dynamics  operate  at  a  very  high  bandwidth,  the  period  rG  will  be  relatively 

small  in  value  (of  the  order  of  0.1  seconds,  for  example).  Therefore,  the  RTA  monitor  should  be 
updated  at  least  as  fast  as  the  outer-loop  guidance  system  update. 

To  define  the  desired  region  Qg,  consider  that  the  two  main  parameters  that  define  good  path 
tracking  are  crosstrack  error  and  bearing  error  (the  error  between  the  desired  heading  and  the 
actual  heading).  Therefore,  we  define  Qg  to  be  the  region  in  state  space  in  which: 

| Crosstrack  error|  <  d*  f)  (Bearing  error|  <  b*  (9) 

Where  d*  and  b*  define  desired  values  for  crosstrack  and  bearing  errors,  respectively.  This  is 
depicted  in  Figure  32.  The  time  Tg  is  defined  as  a  time  in  which  the  RGLAW  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  achieve  Qg.  The  desired  region  can  be  defined  in  other  ways,  but  this  definition  is  a 
straightforward  option  based  on  fundamental  characteristics  of  path  following  geometry. 
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Crosstrack  error 
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Figure  32.  Definition  of  Desired  Region  Qg 


The  GType  I  -  III  boundaries  are  geometrically  depicted  in  Figure  33.  As  defined,  the  GType  I 
boundary  is  the  boundary  of  the  safety  corridor.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  vehicle  has  both  a 
crosstrack  error  and  a  bearing  error.  If  the  heading  is  turned  away  from  the  desired  path  at  the 
time  the  RTA  switches  to  the  RGLAW,  then  a  path  transient  (or  overshoot)  will  occur  that  first 
leads  the  vehicle  away  from  the  desired  path  before  turning  it  toward  the  desired  region  Qg. 
Therefore,  the  GType  III  switching  condition  must  be  defined  such  that  this  path  transient  never 
goes  beyond  the  GType  I  boundary  (the  safety  corridor). 

Also,  note  that  Figure  33  shows  that  the  GType  II  and  III  boundaries  are  not  constant  distances 
away  from  the  safety  corridor,  nor  are  they  straight  lines.  Rather,  these  will  be  complex 
functions  of  many  states  that  can  influence  the  size  of  the  path  transient,  such  as  crosstrack  error, 
bearing  error,  airspeed,  bank  angle,  dynamic  pressure,  etc.  For  example,  if  the  bearing  error  is 
smaller  or  such  that  the  heading  is  turned  toward  the  desired  path,  then  the  allowable  crosstrack 
error  can  be  larger.  Vice  versa,  if  the  crosstrack  error  is  small,  then  the  allowable  bearing  error 
can  be  larger.  Higher  airspeeds  will  reduce  the  allowable  crosstrack  error,  whereas  lower 
airspeeds  will  increase  the  allowable  crosstrack  error  because  the  vehicle  will  have  more  turning 
capability  at  lower  velocities.  A  numerical  example  that  shows  how  these  boundaries  can  be 
constructed  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  concept  of  a  safety  corridor  is  ideal  for  a  single  UAS.  However,  for  a  fleet  of  UASs,  each 
will  have  to  have  a  safety  corridor  that  does  not  conflict  with  its  neighboring  fleetmates.  For 
missions  through  urban  terrain,  there  may  be  bottlenecks  which  do  not  allow  for  all  corridors  to 
fit  through  without  encroaching  on  each  other  spatially.  In  that  case,  the  vehicles  will  need  to  be 
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deconflicted  temporally,  as  for  example,  reconfiguring  into  a  line  with  one  vehicle  following 
another.  In  this  case,  the  concept  of  merged  corridors  can  be  obscure.  Instead,  for  multi-vehicle 
missions,  let  us  borrow  an  idea  that  is  common  in  collision  avoidance  approaches, 

[Cooper  2014],  Instead  of  managing  safety  corridors,  let  us  define  separation  volumes  around 
each  vehicle  in  the  fleet.  Such  volumes  are  shown  in  Figure  34.  In  air  traffic  collision 
avoidance,  the  FAA  has  decreed  that  each  vehicle  should  maintain  a  well  clear  distance  from 
other  aircraft.  This  defines  what  is  termed  the  self-separation  volume.  Under  emergency 
conditions,  each  vehicle  must  maintain  a  minimum  separation  distance,  which  defines  what  is 
termed  the  collision  volume.  If  this  volume  is  breached,  there  is  a  high  probability  of  collision. 


Figure  33.  Geometric  Interpretation  of  GType  I  -  III  Boundaries 


Self  Separation  Volume 


J 


Figure  34.  Separation  Volumes  used  in  Collision  Avoidance  Schemes 

For  our  challenge  problem,  we  define  the  general  concept  of  a  required  separation  volume 
(RSV)  around  each  vehicle  in  the  fleet.  The  radius  and  height  of  this  cylindrical  volume  can 
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dynamically  change  throughout  the  mission  depending  on  current  airspace  conditions  (e.g.,  open 
terrain,  urban  terrain,  etc.);  the  type  of  airborne  threat  (e.g.,  cooperating  fleetmate,  non¬ 
cooperating  intruder,  unmanned  vehicle,  high  value,  piloted  vehicle,  fast  or  slow  closing  speed, 
etc.);  or  the  type  of  required  ground  avoidance  (e.g.,  no-fly  zone  boundary,  physical  object,  such 
as  a  building  or  tower,  enemy  anti-aircraft  battery,  etc.).  The  more  risk  perceived  by  the  threat 
will  require  a  larger  RSV.  We  define  here  that  the  FMS  continually  manages/adapts  the  size  of 
the  RSV  for  each  vehicle  depending  on  the  current  mission  conditions.  However,  it  is  the  task  of 
the  GLAW  to  maintain  the  vehicle  safely  within  the  RSV.  Figure  35  depicts  the  equivalence  of 
the  GType  I,  II  and  III  boundaries  for  the  safety  corridor  geometry  and  for  the  RSV  geometry. 


Figure  35.  Equivalence  of  GType  I  -  III  Boundaries  between  Safety  Corridor  and  RSVs 

6.4  A-G  Contracts  at  Outer-Loop  GLAW  Level 

We  now  revisit  the  compositional  reasoning  approach.  To  illustrate  this  reasoning,  consider  that 
an  aircraft  is  experiencing  large  crosstrack  errors.  These  path  tracking  errors  could  be  a  result  of 
an  error  at  the  inner  loop  level.  The  aileron  control  law  will  be  a  function  of  the  bank  angle 
error,  as: 


e  = 


Hc-H 

V-V 


Sa=K(XM-<j>) 


(10) 


whether  the  inner-loop  controller  is  advanced,  reversionary  or  design-time  assured.  If  this 
control  law  is  incorrectly  designed  or  incorrectly  coded,  this  can  lead  to  growing  crosstrack 
errors.  However,  by  compositional  reasoning,  when  building  A-G  contracts  at  GLAW  level,  we 
postulate  that  the  A-G  contracts  at  CLAW  level  hold.  This  is  the  fundamental  basis  for  this 
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reasoning.  Therefore,  we  have  postulated  that  there  are  no  errors  present  in  the  inner-loop 
controller  (because  it  is  either  design-time  assured  or  it  is  runtime  protected).  Therefore,  as  we 
construct  A-G  contracts  at  GLAW  level,  any  path  tracking  errors  will  only  be  due  errors  at  the 
GLAW  level,  and  these  will  be  addressed  through  reasoning  about  how  the  RTA  protection  will 
mitigate  such  conditions. 

Figure  36  illustrates  how  the  inner-loop  level  (see  Figure  23)  is  collapsed  into  the  composite 
black  box  that  is  certified  to  be  safe  and  correctly  operating  at  all  times  (by  the  compositional 
reasoning  logic). 


Figure  36.  Development  of  A-G  Contracts  at  the  Outer-Loop  GLAW  Level 
6.4.1  Assumptions  on  Inputs  from  the  Upstream  FMS 

Inputs  to  the  GLAW  feedback  loop  are  commanded  altitude,  waypoint  {X,Y}  locations,  and 
commanded  airspeed.  Since  the  GLAW  simply  passes  the  commanded  altitude  and  airspeed 
through  to  the  inner-loop,  the  assumptions  on  these  commands  remain  the  same  as  discussed  in 
Subsection  5.4.1  (see  Eq.  (1)).  For  the  waypoint  locations,  we  assume  these  adhere  to 
standardized  guidelines,  such  as: 

i.  Positioning  of  waypoints  shall  not  require  climb,  descent  or  turning  performance  beyond 
vehicle’s  capabilities 

ii.  Waypoints  shall  not  be  spaced  so  close  together  that  vehicle  cannot  properly  follow  them 

iii.  Waypoints  shall  not  be  placed  in  hazardous  locations  (near  objects,  terrain  that  can  lead  to 
collisions,  etc.) 

iv.  Waypoints  shall  not  be  placed  in  restricted  airspace  or  no  fly  zones 

Similar  industry  standard  guidelines  exist,  such  as  from  Terminal  Instrument  Procedures  (known 
as  TERPS). 
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6.4.2  A-G  Contracts  for  Certified  Closed  Inner-Loop  System 

The  assumptions  on  the  inputs  to  the  closed  inner-loop  system  have  been  covered  in  Subsection 
5.4.1,  and  again  involve  allowable  values  on  the  commands,  their  rates  and  frequency  content. 

As  long  as  these  assumptions  hold,  then  the  guarantees  are  the  rolled-up  guarantees  of  the  inner- 
loop  system,  namely: 

i.  Vehicle  is  stable  in  attitude 

ii.  Vehicle  is  structurally  intact 

iii.  Airflow  attached,  etc. 

iv.  Vehicle  closely  follows  altitude,  airspeed  and  bank  angle  commands  by  some  predefined 
metrics. 

6.4.3  A-G  Contracts  for  the  Outer-Loop  Guidance  System 

We  will  summarize  the  A-G  contracts  that  must  hold  for  the  outer-loop  GLAW,  be  it  an 
advanced,  reversionary,  or  DTA  GLAW  (that  is,  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  A-G  contracts  must 
hold,  although  specific  values  or  measures  for,  for  example,  performance  requirements  may  be 
different  for  different  GLAWs).  Since  the  GLAW  is  designed  with  the  fundamental  assumptions 
made  on  the  rest  of  the  elements  shown  in  Figure  36,  the  assumptions  here  are  that  all  A-G 
contracts  for  all  the  other  elements  around  the  feedback  loop  hold.  That  is, 

i.  A-G  contracts  hold  for  the  certified  closed  inner-loop  system 

ii.  Assumptions  on  FMS  commands  hold 

As  long  as  these  assumptions  hold,  then  the  guarantees  are  that  the  GLAW : 

i.  Maintains  translational  stability  of  the  airframe  for  all  time, 

ii.  Achieves  the  required  path  tracking  performance  for  all  time, 

iii.  Stability  and  performance  robustness  is  maintained  for  all  time,  and 

iv.  Stated  assumptions  on  command  inputs  to  the  closed  inner-loop  system  hold  for  all  time. 

For  path  tracking  performance,  this  may  be  ascertained  by  certain  defined  characteristics  of  the 
crosstrack  error,  such  as  that  a  norm  bound  (e.g.,  peak  value)  holds,  or  a  settling  time  is 
achieved,  etc.  (again,  the  measures  will  depend  on  the  specific  GLAW  design  approach). 

Stability  and  performance  robustness  guarantees  will  be  with  respect  to  specified  measures  of 
plant  modeling  uncertainties,  plant  disturbances  (e.g.,  turbulence  magnitude)  and  sensor  noise 
characteristics.  Last,  stability,  performance  and  robustness  are  all  guaranteed  while  delivering 
bank  angle  commands  to  the  control  effectors  that  do  not  exceed  rate  or  deflection  limits  and 
have  valid  frequency  content. 

6.4.4  A-G  Contracts  for  the  GLAW  RTA  System 

For  the  reversionary  GLAW,  the  A-G  contracts  will  be  equivalent  in  structure  to  the  GLAW  in 
general.  However,  specifically,  the  reversionary  GLAW  also  guarantees  that  at  least  GType  I 
Safety  holds  for  all  time  (the  vehicle  will  always  remain  within  its  RSV  or  safety  corridor),  and 
that  the  desired  region  Qg  is  achievable  within  time  Tg  when  it  is  first  activated  by  the  RTA 
monitor  and  switch  mechanism. 
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As  with  the  inner-loop,  the  reversionary  GLAW’s  guaranteed  path  following  performance 
characteristics  may  be  less,  by  some  measure,  than  the  advanced  GLAW.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
if  the  RTA  monitor  commands  a  switch  to  the  reversionary  GLAW,  this  will  change  the 
GLAW’s  A-G  contract  at  the  outer-loop  level.  This  change  or  reduction  in  the  outer- loop 
GLAW’s  performance  capabilities  must  be  communicated  to  all  feedback  levels,  as  this  can 
affect  how  well  the  aircraft  can  stay  within  its  RSV  or  safety  corridor. 

For  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism  block,  the  main  assumptions  are  that  the 
information  input  to  this  block  is  valid  (correct  to  within  some  accuracy  tolerance)  and  that  it  at 
least  starts  its  operation  while  the  system  is  within  the  GType  III  safety  envelope.  That  is,  the 
RTA  system  cannot  make  any  guarantees  of  safety  if  it  does  not  start  monitoring  the  system  state 
until  after  it  has  crossed  the  GType  III  safety  boundary.  This  is  not  a  limiting  assumption  since 
nominally  the  RTA  system  will  be  activated  at  the  time  the  UAS  vehicle  is  launched  at  mission 
start  and  presumably  it  would  not  be  launched  in  unsafe  conditions. 

As  long  as  the  above  assumptions  hold,  the  guarantees  for  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch 
mechanism  are  that: 

i.  Loss  of  GType  III  safety  is  always  detected  at  first  occurrence,  while  the  system  is  in  the 
GType  II  safe  region,  and 

ii.  The  reversionary  GLAW  is  activated  when  loss  of  GType  III  safety  is  detected. 

6.5  Outer-Loop  GLAW  RTA  Checks  and  Switching  Conditions 

Recall,  the  general  checks  the  RTA  monitor  must  perform  were  listed  in  Subsection  3.4.1.  We 
can  now  specify  these  checks  for  the  outer-loop  feedback  level. 

1.  Safety  check:  At  each  update  to  the  outer-loop  RTA  monitor,  it  checks  the  system  state  to 
determine  if  it  has  left  the  GType  III  safe  region.  If  so,  the  advanced  GLAW  is  shut  down 
and  guidance  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  GLAW. 

2.  Output/environment  check:  The  outer-loop  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  bank  angle 
commands  generated  by  the  advanced  GLAW  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the 
closed  inner-loop  system.  Again,  this  will  involve  rate  and  magnitude  limits  on  bank  angle 
command,  as  well  as  its  frequency  content. 

3.  Performance  check:  The  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  advanced  GLAW  is  achieving  its 
minimum  required  path  tracking  performance,  which  will  involve  crosstrack  and  bearing 
error,  and  possibly  other  measures  as  well.  Again,  these  checks  may  include  transient 
response  specifications,  such  as  rise  time  for  commanded  step  inputs,  or  settling  times  for 
disturbance  rejection  measures.  Steady  state  norm  bounds  on  tracking  errors  are  another 
example  of  a  common  performance  measure. 

4.  Input/environment  check:  The  RTA  monitor  should  also  check  that  inputs  to  the  outer-loop 
feedback  level  from  the  FMS  block  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  inputs. 
Such  constraints  will  include  magnitude  and  rate  limits,  frequency  content,  and  possibly 
other  statistical  measures  on  the  altitude  and  airspeed  commands.  Also,  standard  checks  on 
the  relative  waypoint  locations  should  also  be  checked  to  ensure  the  vehicle  can  physically 
follow  the  waypoint  selections. 
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5.  System  hardware  health  check:  As  with  the  inner-loop,  assumptions  on  hardware  and 

information  integrity  should  be  checked  and  mitigation  strategies  coordinated  with  an  IVHM 
or  RM  system. 

6.6  Experimental  Results 

We  performed  preliminary  studies  in  developing  models  for  the  GType  I  -  III  boundaries  using 
our  3-DOF  UAS  simulation  model.  For  simplicity,  we  focused  on  the  safety  corridor  concept,  as 
this  is  easier  to  visualize  for  a  single  UAS  vehicle.  Figure  37  presents  the  distances  that  need  to 
be  calculated  for  determining  the  GType  III  switching  condition.  It  is  assumed  the  coordinates 
through  space  are  known  for  the  desired  path  and  safety  corridor  boundaries.  At  the  current 
time,  the  crosstrack  error  (xte)  is: 


xte  =  y  *  -  Y*  (11) 

Using  this,  the  distance  the  vehicle’s  location  is  from  the  safety  corridor  boundary  is  defined  as 
Dxte  and  can  be  determined  from  the  current  width  of  the  safety  corridor,  Wsc , 

D,„  =  Wsc-(Y; -Y-)  (12) 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  we  assume  a  bearing  error  that  drives  the  vehicle  further  from  the  desired 
path.  The  distance  the  vehicle  will  travel  in  time  tg  (the  RTA  monitor  update  rate)  extends  the 

crosstrack  error  by  an  amount  Exte .  At  the  time  tg  in  the  future  then,  the  vehicle  will  be  a 
distance  Rxte  +  Axle  from  the  safety  corridor  boundary  (GType  I),  where  Axte  is  an  added  distance 
margin  to  account  for  winds/turbulence  and  other  modeling  uncertainties.  The  quantity  Rxte  is 

defined  as  the  crosstrack  distance  traveled  by  the  vehicle  before  the  heading  is  turned  back 
toward  the  desired  path.  This  quantity  is  a  function  of  the  reversionary  GLAW  and  the  physical 
maneuvering  capabilities  of  the  closed  inner-loop  system  as  well  as  the  current  state.  That  is,  it 
is  the  crosstrack  overshoot  experienced  by  the  vehicle  once  the  RGLAW  has  taken  over  the 
guidance  function.  The  three  states  that  will  influence  Rxte  the  greatest  are  current  bearing  error, 

y/e ,  current  bank  angle,  <f> ,  and  current  airspeed,  Vt .  We  focused  only  on  these  states  and 
defined: 


=  (13) 

From  the  UAS  simulation,  we  generated  empirical  results  for  this  function,  shown  in  Figure  38 
for  three  different  airspeeds,  bank  angle  ranging  from  -45  to  +  45  degrees,  and  bearing  error 
ranging  from  -10  to  90  degrees.  As  expected,  Figure  38  shows  that  as  the  crosstrack  overshoot 
increases  in  magnitude  as  the  airspeed  increases  and  increases  in  magnitude  as  the  bearing  error 
increases.  A  positive  bank  angle  indicates  that  the  aircraft  is  initially  banked  in  the  direction  that 
drives  the  vehicle  away  from  the  desired  path,  whereas  a  negative  bank  angle  means  the  vehicle 
is  banked  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  path.  Hence,  the  more  positive  bank  angle,  the  greater 
the  crosstrack  overshoot  and  vice  versa,  the  more  negative  the  bank  angle  the  less  the  crosstrack 
overshoot. 
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Figure  37.  Defined  Distances  for  Calculating  GType  III  Switching  Condition 


Figure  38.  Crosstrack  Overshoot  due  to  RGLAW  Reversion 


The  distance  between  the  GType  III  and  GType  II  boundaries  is  defined  by  the  quantity  Exte . 
This  quantity  is  determine  empirically  as  the  worst  case  additional  crosstrack  error  that  vehicle 
can  achieve  in  tg  seconds.  That  is, 
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=  +  „„(0)  (14) 

where  the  worst  case  additional  amount  of  bearing  error,  bank  angle  (in  the  wrong  direction)  and 
airspeed  can  get  in  tg  seconds  is  added  to  their  current  respective  quantities.  We  can 
equivalently  express  this  as 


^xte^y^e  wars!  ’  worst 1  worst')  ^xte^xR e  worst  5  fiworst 5  worst)  ^T^x^) 


(15) 


where  we  use  the  same  simulation  function  as  was  used  to  calculate  Rxte ,  but  now  with  the  worst 
case  quantities  and  adding  in  the  distance  the  vehicle  can  travel  in  rG  seconds,  which  can  be 
calculated  using  Euler  integration  and  simple  geometric  relations, 


Dt(t)  = 


Vt+(Vt+AVt  worst(r)) 


sin(^+A^  worst{z)) 


From  Figure  37,  the  GType  III  switching  condition  check  is  then: 


(16) 


IS:  Dxte  ~  (Rxte  +  Kte  +  E xte)  ~  (17) 

Simulation  runs  were  performed  introducing  a  seeded  fault  into  the  guidance  law  that  caused  the 
vehicle  to  drift  from  its  desired  path  toward  a  defined  safety  corridor  boundary.  Figure  39  shows 
an  example  run  which  indicates  the  benefit  of  switching  at  the  GType  III  boundary.  In  the 
figure,  the  blue  line  represents  the  crosstrack  error  at  the  current  time  for  the  vehicle.  The  green 
line  plots  the  predicted  future  crosstrack  error  if  the  RGLAW  is  activated  at  the  current  time 
using  the  switching  condition  given  in  Eq.  (17).  It  can  be  seen  that  between  385  and  386 
seconds,  the  predicted  crosstrack  error  violates  the  GType  I  boundary.  This  triggers  the  switch 
to  the  RGLAW,  which  begins  to  correct  the  crosstrack  error.  Between  388  and  389  seconds,  the 
actual  or  current  crosstrack  error  (blue  line)  begins  to  decrease  (the  vehicle  begins  to  arrest  the 
crosstrack  error).  The  maximum  crosstrack  magnitude  at  this  time  is  approximately  2910  ft, 
which  gives  a  crosstrack  margin  of  approximately  90  ft.  The  RTA  switching  condition  can  be 
made  more  or  less  aggressive  (more  or  less  margin  at  the  switching  condition)  by  adjusting  the 
margin  quantity,  Axte. 


These  initial  studies  were  a  first  look  at  the  how  one  could  construct  the  GType  III  switching 
condition  using  empirical  results  from  simulation  studies.  Clearly,  a  full-up,  detailed  design  of  a 
real-world  application  of  RTA  monitoring  at  the  GLAW  level  would  involve  more  complex, 
higher  fidelity  simulation  studies,  investigating  many  additional  states  that  can  influence  the 
crosstrack  overshoot  experienced  by  the  vehicle.  As  with  the  inner- loop,  here  too  the  GType  III 
switching  condition  boundary  will  be  a  complex  hypersurface  in  state  space.  If  the  construction 
of  this  boundary  is  highly  trusted,  this  will  allow  reduced  required  margins,  but  this  comes  at  a 
cost  of  extensive  labor  manhours,  and  simulation/analysis  processes. 
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Figure  39.  Example  Experimental  Result  for  GLAW  RTA  Protection 
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7  RTA  Protection  Applied  to  Flight  Management  Systems 

7.1  General  Description  of  the  FMS  Functionality 

The  FMS  block  will  notionally  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  subsystems,  each  performing  a  certain 
management  task.  In  commercial  aircraft,  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  FMS  is  to  manage  the 
navigation  of  the  vehicle  and  the  waypoints  along  its  assigned  route.  For  our  UAS  platforms,  the 
FMS  would  be  tasked  with  managing  the  vehicle’s  payload  sensor  suite,  for  example,  ensuring 
sensor  modes  (e.g.,  surveillance  mode,  situational  awareness  mode,  etc.)  are  properly  assigned  at 
the  correct  time  during  the  mission.  Another  FMS  task  may  be  to  stow  or  deploy  the  landing 
gear  or  release  stores,  for  example.  These  and  other  vehicle  management  functions  can  certainly 
have  safety  implications  if  they  are  not  correctly  executed,  requiring  RTA  monitoring  if  design¬ 
time  certification  cannot  be  achieved.  To  address  all  the  complexity  of  the  myriad  functions 
within  the  FMS  block  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  program.  Instead,  we  focused  only  on  the 
navigation  function.  For  this  function  alone,  the  input/output  structure  of  the  FMS  is: 

1.  Inputs  from  the  MPS: 

a.  A  series  of  fleet  rendezvous  point  (RP)  locations  in  some  coordinate  frame,  such  as  {Lat., 
Long.,  Altitude}  or  some  equivalent  local  frame  as  {X,  Y,  H}, 

b.  A  timing  plan  that  specifies  required  arrival  times  to  the  set  of  RPs, 

c.  Terrain,  airspace  and/or  theater  information  with  locations  of  hazards,  no-fly  zones,  etc., 

d.  Fleetmate  information,  including  current  locations  and  their  planned  paths  to  the  next  RP. 

2.  Outputs  to  the  GLAW  loop: 

a.  An  airspeed  command  that  meets  the  arrival  time  requirements  to  the  next  RP, 

b.  A  series  of  waypoint  locations  in  {downrange,  crossrange}  that  progresses  to  a  final 
waypoint  location  within  the  neighborhood  of  the  next  RP  location, 

c.  An  altitude  command  that  targets  the  next  waypoint. 

The  RPs  generated  by  the  MPS  define  the  general  direction  of  the  mission  path  for  the  fleet. 
These  locations  may  also  serve  as  retreat  and  loiter  points  for  the  fleet  if  anomalous  conditions 
are  encountered,  required  replanning  or  communication  with  ground  command/control  stations, 
for  example.  The  FMS  acts  as  a  cooperative,  distributed  system.  Each  FMS  on  each  vehicle  in 
the  fleet  will  plan  out  a  series  of  waypoints  that  1)  avoid  known  obstacles  or  no-fly  zones,  and  2) 
avoid  other  fleetmates,  prescribed  by  their  current  RSV  distances.  At  each  update  of  the  FMS, 
all  vehicles  share  their  current  waypoint  plan  to  the  next  RP  with  all  other  vehicles.  Through 
negotiation/iteration,  all  their  paths  are  eventually  deconflicted  so  that  they  all  fly  to  the  next  RP 
through  their  series  of  waypoints  in  a  safe  and  coordinated  manner,  adhering  to  the  RSV  distance 
requirements.  This  concept  of  operations  is  depicted  in  Figure  40  and  Figure  41. 

Figure  40  illustrates  a  mission  with  a  fleet  of  three  UAS  vehicles  (green,  red  and  blue).  The  n’th 
and  (n+l)’th  RPs  generated  by  the  MPS  are  also  depicted.  Again,  the  MPS  also  delivers  known 
hazards,  which  in  the  figure  include  a  no-fly  zone  and  some  type  of  ground  obstacle  or  hazard. 
The  straight  line  segment  between  the  two  RPs  may  cross  over  a  hazardous  location,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  (that  is,  the  placements  of  the  RPs  by  the  MPS  are  not  necessarily  deconflicted  with 
terrain  hazards).  This  figure  also  shows  a  notional  initial  waypoint  plan  generated  by  each 
vehicle’s  FMS.  Again,  each  FMS  will  plan  out  airspeeds  for  its  ownship  to  meet  the  MPSs 
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objective  arrival  times  to  the  next  RP.  It  is  indicated  that  this  initial  plan  has  potential  conflicts 
as  the  planned  paths  for  the  vehicles  intersect  each  other  at  several  locations. 


Figure  40.  Initial  Waypoint  Plans  Generated  by  FMSs 

Figure  41  illustrates  the  waypoint  plans  for  each  vehicle  after  they  have  all  negotiated  and 
iterated  their  respective  plans  through  intra-fleet  communications.  There  may  be  a  number  of 
iterations  required  before  all  conflicts  are  resolved.  Not  only  are  the  straight  line  segments 
deconflicted,  but  the  waypoint  locations  must  also  satisfy  the  RSV  separation  requirements,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  airspeed  commands  for  each  segment  may  also  be  required  to  be 
adjusted  to  1)  meet  the  MPS  arrival  time  requirements,  2)  adhere  to  safety  constraints  (e.g.,  slow 
down  through  tight  corridors,  speed  up  when  opportunity  available),  and  3)  deconflict  the  RSVs 
temporally  if  required  (e.g.,  again,  through  bottlenecks,  in  which  each  vehicle  needs  to  align 
itself  either  in  front  of  or  behind  its  neighboring  fleetmates).  Note  here  that  at  the  GLAW  level, 
the  guidance  system  is  directly  commanding  the  position  of  the  physical  vehicle.  However,  at 
the  FMS  level,  the  flight  management  function  is  to  plan  out  the  paths  of  the  RSVs,  both 
spatially  and  temporally.  This  plan  must  adhere  to  the  physical  limitations  of  the  vehicle’s 
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maneuver  and  airspeed  capabilities.  Yet,  the  FMS  is  planning  out  geometric  cylinders  through 
space  and  time,  not  individual  vehicle  locations. 


Figure  41.  Deconflicted  Waypoint  Plans  Generated  by  FMSs  after  Negotiation/Iteration 

Last,  note  that  these  figures  only  show  the  ground  track  for  the  mission.  There  is  also  an  altitude 
component  to  the  FMS  navigation  function.  There  may  be  a  need  to  adjust  the  altitudes  of  the 
waypoints  depending  on  whether  there  are  any  ground  hazards  that  need  to  be  cleared.  Also, 
there  may  instances  in  which  it  is  best  to  deconflict  paths  with  neighboring  fleetmates  by  flying 
at  different  altitudes,  for  example.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  FMS  manages  and  generates 
altitude  commands  that  are  ultimately  delivered  to  the  inner-loop  controller  to  follow  through 
elevator  control  laws. 

7.1.1  Difference  between  Advanced  and  Reversionary  FMS  Blocks 

Again,  since  we  are  developing  a  modular  framework,  the  input/output  structure  and  basic 
functionality  between  the  advanced  FMS  (AFMS)  and  the  reversionary  (RFMS)  blocks  must  be 
the  same.  We  consider,  however,  that  the  AFMS  performs  these  functions  using  advanced, 
intelligent,  optimal,  or  nondeterministic  learning  algorithms.  We  will  present  a  candidate 
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advanced  path  planning  algorithm  in  the  subsection  highlighting  our  experimental  results.  Many 
such  algorithms  are  gaining  wide  interest  because  of  certain  optimal  performance  capabilities 
that  they  offer.  However,  these  approaches  would  not  be  able  to  be  certified  with  current  V&V 
methods  due  to  the  inherent  nondeterministic  functions  they  employ. 

For  the  RFMS,  we  assume  here  that  the  path  planning  and  timing  functions  are  accomplished 
using  simple  logic,  geometric  relationships,  linear  approximations,  etc.  These  solutions  may  not 
always  provide  the  optimal  or  best  solution,  but  all  functions  and  algorithms  within  the  RFMS 
are  considered  to  be  capable  of  being  certified  with  current  accepted  V&V  practices.  If  the  FMS 
RTA  monitor  commands  a  reversion,  the  RFMS  has  the  capability  to  continue  the  mission,  but 
simply  in  a  sub-optimal  planning  manner.  In  fact,  if  a  reversion  at  the  FMS  level  is  commanded, 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  vehicle  abandons  the  mission.  We  define  here  that  the 
decision  to  abandon  the  mission  and  go  to  a  safe  or  home  airbase,  or  to  continue  the  mission,  or 
to  perform  some  alternate  supporting  mission  resides  with  MPS.  That  is,  when  the  FMS  RTA 
commands  a  reversion,  the  global  monitor  manager  informs  the  upstream  MPS  of  this  mode 
switch  and  the  FMS  feedback  level  waits  for  further  instructions  from  the  MPS  level  as  to  what 
to  do  next. 

7.2  Safety  at  the  FMS  Level 

We  consider  here  two  aspects  of  safety  at  the  FMS  level: 

1.  Ownship  safety:  we  focus  here  on  two  safety  issues: 

a.  Existence  of  a  safe  path:  does  a  safe  path  to  a  safe  location  currently  exist  for  the  ownship 
if  required  to  retreat  or  abandon  the  mission? 

b.  Sufficient  fuel  reserves:  if  a  safe  path  does  exist,  does  the  ownship  currently  have 
sufficient  fuel  reserves  to  fly  to  that  safe  location? 

2.  Fleet  safety:  does  the  current  set  of  path  plans  keep  all  RSVs  deconflicted,  adhering  to  all 
separation  distance  requirements? 

Again,  there  may  be  a  number  of  other  safety  aspects  that  require  monitoring  by  the  RTA 
system.  However,  we  will  only  focus  on  the  safety  questions  stated  above  to  construct  an  RTA 
checking  framework.  We  therefore  define  the  set  SDsafe  as  the  set  of  states  such  that  the  ownship 

has  a  safe  path  to  a  safe  location  with  sufficient  fuel  reserves  and  that  all  RSVs  for  the  fleet  are 
deconflicted. 

Having  the  RTA  monitor  continuously  checking  for  the  existence  of  a  safe  path  with  sufficient 
fuel  reserves  disallows  the  advanced  FMS  to  from  directing  the  vehicle  into  a  situation  from 
which  it  is  unable  to  retreat,  if  needed.  Again,  we  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  the  RTA  system  in 
performing  these  checks  in  the  subsection  on  experimental  results  in  which  an  advanced  path 
planner  causes  the  vehicle  to  fly  longer  distances  than  needed.  This  results  in  depletion  of  fuel 
reserves.  The  RTA  monitor  recognizes  that  there  is  insufficient  fuel  to  complete  the  mission  and 
the  MPS  level  commands  the  vehicle  to  abandon  the  mission  and  fly  to  a  home  airbase. 

For  the  fleet  safety  question,  we  focused  on  the  bottleneck  problem.  Fleets  of  UAS  vehicles  will 
typically  fly  at  the  same  altitude,  alongside  each  other  due  to  sensor  field-of-view  limitations. 
That  is,  if  one  vehicle  were  to  fly  behind  or  above  or  below  another  vehicle,  the  other  vehicle  can 
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lose  situational  awareness  of  it  neighboring  fleetmate  if  it  only  has  forward  and  side-to-side 
sensors.  However,  if  a  mission  were  to  encounter  a  narrowing  of  the  flight  corridor  due  to 
ground  obstacles  or  no-fly  zones,  then  the  fleet  of  vehicles  will  have  to  reconfigure  and  form  a 
single  line,  for  example,  through  the  bottleneck.  Once  through,  the  fleet  can  then  re-form  their 
nominal  positions  alongside  each  other.  The  FMS  RTA  monitor  will  continually  check  that  the 
required  distances  between  RSVs  are  being  maintained  at  all  times.  A  bottleneck  encounter 
would  likely  tax  the  FMS  to  adhere  to  this  requirement  and  this  gives  us  a  clear  example  of  how 
the  RTA  monitoring  can  provide  benefit.  We  will  revisit  this  problem  after  presenting  the  Type  I 
to  III  safety  definitions  at  the  FMS  level. 

7.3  Type  Safety  at  the  FMS  Level 

The  safety  levels  that  are  used  to  determine  the  switching  condition  protocol  for  an  RTA 
protected  FMS  block  are  now  formally  defined.  We  will  use  the  capital  letter  ‘F’  to  denote  that 
these  safety  definitions  are  for  the  FMS  level. 

Definition  7.  FMS  Type  Safety  -  A  point  xo  in  the  state  space  S  is: 

•  FType  I  Safe  if  that  point  lies  inside  SDsafe  (=  existence  of  safe  path;  sufficient  fuel  reserves; 
deconflicted  RSVs) 

•  FType  II  with  set  Qf  and  time  7>  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  FType  I  safe, 

b)  Upon  switching  to  the  reversionary  FMS,  the  state  trajectory  can  converge  to  at  least  one 
point  in  a  desired  set  Qf  within  a  given  desired  time  7>  >  0, 

c)  The  state  trajectory  from  the  point  of  switching  to  the  reversionary  system  to  the  point  of 
reaching  the  set  Qf  is  entirely  contained  within  the  FType  I  safe  region. 

•  FType  III  with  Period  rF  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  FType  II  safe, 

b)  Every  possible  output  of  the  advanced  system  for  a  time  period  rF  results  in  a  state 
trajectory  entirely  contained  within  the  FType  II  safe  region. 

The  FMS  will  operate  at  a  much  lower  bandwidth  than  the  guidance  and  control  loops. 

Therefore,  the  period  tf  will  be  relatively  large  in  value  (of  the  order  of  1  to  5  seconds,  for 
example).  The  implications  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  subsection. 

For  ownship  safety,  the  obvious  choice  for  the  desired  region  Qf,  would  be  the  nearest  safe  path 
to  touchdown  at  a  safe  location,  landing  with  sufficient  fuel  margin.  7>  would  be  the  time 
required  to  fly  to  that  airbase. 

For  fleet  safety,  the  bottleneck  problem  is  illustrated  in  Figure  42.  Again,  this  figure  shows  a 
fleet  of  three  UAS  vehicles  next  to  each  other  flying  toward  a  bottleneck  in  their  flight  corridor. 
Here,  the  FType  I  boundary  is  illustrated  at  the  bottleneck  and  is  defined  as  all  three  RSVs’ 
boundaries  just  touching.  If  the  vehicles  were  any  closer  to  each  other,  they  would  be  violating 
the  required  separation  distances.  The  UAS  vehicles  have  limits  on  their  maneuvering 
capabilities  and  require  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  reform  into  a  single  line  while  maintaining 
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the  required  separation  of  their  RSVs.  The  minimum  amount  of  time  required  to  safely  form  a 
single  line  defines  the  FTYpe  II  boundary,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  If  the  formation  of  vehicles 
does  not  begin  to  reform  by  this  time,  then  there  is  a  risk  of  violating  their  RSVs,  or  worse, 
collision  with  each  other  or  the  surrounding  obstacles.  The  FType  III  boundary  is  that  last  point 
at  which  the  RTA  monitor  is  assured  that  FType  II  safety  will  still  present  the  next  time  the 
monitor  is  updated.  This  results  in  both  a  temporal  and  spatial  margin  between  the  FType  II  and 
FType  III  boundaries,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Therefore,  if  the  fleet  has  not  begun  to  form  into  a 
single  line  under  the  management  of  the  AFMS  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  FType  III  boundary, 
the  FMS  RTA  monitor  will  deactivate  the  AFMS,  switch  to  the  RFMS  and  inform  the  monitor 
manager  of  the  switch. 


FType  III 


Figure  42.  The  Bottleneck  Problem  and  FType  I,  II,  and  III  Boundaries 

Once  the  switch  to  the  RFMS  is  made,  the  desired  region  Qf  is  defined  as  a  safe  state  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bottleneck,  in  which  all  three  RSVs  are  separated  with  additional  distance 
margin.  Whether  the  fleet  continues  the  mission  with  a  compromised  FMS  level  or  returns  to  a 
home  airbase  is  a  decision  left  to  the  MPS  level. 

The  actual  algorithm  details  of  how  the  above  FType  II  boundary  would  be  determined  by  the 
RTA  monitor  have  not  been  explored  in  this  program.  However,  we  assume  that  such 
boundaries  could  be  obtained  empirically  through  simulation  dispersion  studies,  or  other  general 
aircraft  performance  relationships  involving  power  plant  specifications,  aero-braking 
capabilities,  turning  performance,  etc.  We  assume  here  that  such  relationships  would  be  able  to 
be  certified  at  design  time  and  that  enough  margin  would  be  included  to  assure  safety  robustness 
to  uncertainties  and  environmental  factors.  One  proposed  requirement  would  be  that  if  a 
bottleneck  is  determined  to  exist  within  the  flight  corridor,  then  the  fleet  should  begin  forming  a 
single  line  at  a  specified  distance  from  the  bottleneck.  That  specified  distance  would  be  defined 
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based  on  design  time  simulation  studies  and  other  analyses.  Risk  considerations  could  also  be 
included.  For  a  mission  that  is  able  to  accept  more  risk,  the  specified  distance  can  be  allowed  to 
be  at  its  minimum,  for  example,  whereas  for  a  more  conservative  mission  involving  high  value 
assets,  the  specified  distance  will  be  increased  in  length  to  provide  the  fleet  with  more  time 
margin  to  safely  maneuver  through  the  bottleneck. 

7.3.1  FMS  Planning  Horizon 

Although  the  guidance  and  control  loops  must  operate  in  real  time,  the  FMS  and  MPS  levels  will 
operate  in  future  time.  That  is,  during  operations,  the  MPS  will  be  planning  out  the  entire 
mission,  globally,  as  well  as  over  a  relatively  long  time  horizon  (say,  1  to  5  minutes),  locally. 

For  example,  it  may  be  planning  out  and  delivering  three  or  four  RPs  ahead  of  the  current  time  as 
its  current  local  solution.  As  more  information  comes  into  the  MPS,  it  will  continually  adjust  the 
timing  and  RP  locations,  as  warranted.  The  FMS  will  then  operate  over  a  shorter  time  horizon, 
(say,  0.5  to  1  minute);  however,  this  time  horizon  is  still  large  compared  to  real  time  operations 
experienced  at  the  guidance  and  control  levels.  The  reason  both  the  MPS  and  FMS  levels  should 
be  planning  out  the  mission  and  pathways  in  the  future  (on  multiple  time  horizons)  is  to  account 
for  unexpected  obstacles  or  unforeseen  events  and  plan  around  these  hazards  with  sufficient  time 
margin  to  ensure  that  a  safe  course  of  action  is  ready  and  available  once  the  fleet  arrives  at  these 
identified  hazards  and  threats.  Certainly  there  will  be  the  potential  for  immediate,  emergency 
scenarios  requiring  evasive  action.  This  topic  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  8.  However,  if  the 
fleet  can  plan  into  the  future,  it  is  prudent  to  do  so,  given  whatever  information  and  intelligence 
it  has  at  the  current  time.  An  analogy  here  is  a  commercially  available  GPS  route  planning 
device  or  smart  phone  application.  If  it  has  current  information  regarding  traffic  congestion,  it 
may  warn  the  driver  and  suggest  an  alternate  route  -  long  before  the  driver  has  entered  into  the 
traffic. 

This  future  planning  protocol  is  illustrated  in  Figure  43.  Here,  the  fleet  is  currently  flying 
between  RPn  and  RPn+i.  Since  the  FMS  plans  out  future  waypoint  locations,  the  paths  for  each 
vehicle  have  already  been  planned  out  and  deconflicted  for  this  mission  segment.  While  the  fleet 
flies  between  these  two  RPs,  the  FMS  is  already  planning  out  waypoint  locations  and 
deconflicting  paths  for  the  mission  segment  between  RPn+i  and  RPn+2,  taking  into  account  all 
known  obstacles  and  hazards.  Notionally,  the  planning  horizon  should  extend  beyond  the  next 
RP,  although  the  horizon  may  be  either  fixed  or  vary  in  length,  depending  on  the  mission 
scenario  and  other  considerations.  As  depicted  in  the  figure,  however,  by  the  time  the  fleet 
arrives  at  RPn+i,  the  FMS  should  already  be  planning  out  paths  beyond  RPn+2. 

The  implications  of  this  are  as  follows.  The  previous  scenario  regarding  the  bottleneck  problem 
will  not  occur  in  real  time,  but  rather  in  future  time.  That  is,  the  FMS  RTA  monitor  will  be 
continually  checking  for  loss  of  FType  III  safety  on  the  future  solutions  that  are  generated  by  the 
AFMS.  The  FMS  RTA  monitor  will  not  wait  until  the  fleet  has  actually  arrived  at  the  FType  III 
boundary  before  switching  to  the  RFMS.  It  will  switch  to  the  RFMS  as  soon  as  it  has 
determined  that  loss  of  FType  III  safety  has  occurred  for  the  future  AFMS  solution  (at  the 
planning  horizon  time).  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  loss  of  FType  III  safety  occurs,  then  this 
indicates  that  the  AFMS  is  broadcasting  out  an  incorrect  solution  and  can  no  longer  be  trusted. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  the  FMS  block  is  updated  at  an  N  Hz  frame  rate,  say  every  10 
seconds.  Then,  within  than  time  all  the  vehicles  in  the  fleet  will  negotiate,  iterate  and  ultimately 
deconflict  their  paths.  At  the  end  of  the  frame,  all  the  AFMS  instantiations  within  the  fleet 
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should  have  an  agreed  upon  solution,  which  is  then  broadcast  to  all  the  FMS  RTA  monitors.  By 
the  act  of  broadcasting  its  solution,  the  AFMS  is  confirming  that  it  believes  this  to  be  a  correct 
solution.  If  the  RTA  monitor  disagrees  with  that  assessment,  then  the  AFMS  can  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  provide  correct  solutions  and  it  should  be  disengaged  and  its  function  switched  to  the 
RFMS.  In  this  manner,  since  there  is  no  immediate  threat  of  loss  of  safety,  the  FMS  RTA  can  be 
defined  as  a  software  integrity  monitor  rather  than  a  safety  monitor. 


Figure  43.  FMS  Plans  Out  Path  at  Future  Time 

Notionally,  with  a  long  planning  horizon  (again,  0.5  to  1  minute,  for  example),  there  is 
substantial  time  between  when  the  FMS  RTA  has  determined  the  AFMS  is  not  delivering  a 
correct  solution  and  when  actual  unsafe  conditions  will  occur.  One  may  argue  that  before 
shutting  down  the  AFMS,  it  should  be  allowed  to  correct  itself  and  provide  a  new  solution  since 
there  is  time  for  such  corrective  actions  to  be  taken.  We  do  not  recommend  this  protocol  because 
1)  trust  or  integrity  is  lost  at  the  first  occurrence  of  an  incorrect  solution,  and  2)  such  iteration 
between  the  AFMS  and  the  FMS  RTA  would  most  likely  require  specific  design  integration 
between  the  two  systems,  contrary  to  the  modular,  plug  and  play  framework  we  are 
recommending. 

7.4  A-G  Contracts  at  FMS  Level 

Just  as  with  Figure  23  and  Figure  36,  Figure  44  illustrates  how  the  outer-loop  GLAW  feedback 
level  is  collapsed  into  the  composite  black  box  that  is  certified  to  be  safe  and  correctly  operating 
at  all  times  (by  the  compositional  reasoning  logic).  We  now  develop  the  A-G  contracts  at  the 
FMS  level  for  the  elements  around  the  bottom  feedback  loop  shown  in  this  figure. 
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Figure  44.  Development  of  A-G  Contracts  at  the  FMS  Level 

7.4.1  Assumptions  on  Inputs  from  the  Upstream  MPS 

The  following  assumption  on  the  inputs  to  the  FMS  loop  can  be  listed: 

i.  Communication  hardware  is  working  correctly  (radios  for  intra-fleet  transmissions  working) 

ii.  Sensors  to  detect  hazards/obstacles  working  properly 

iii.  Fleetmates  are  operating  correctly;  their  FMS  instantiations  are  correctly  negotiating  and 
executing  solutions;  fleetmates  are  correctly  communicating  their  solutions  in  a  timely 
manner  and  adhering  to  the  frame  rate  of  the  FMS  block. 

iv.  Ownship  and  fleetmate  vehicles  are  physically  capable  of  arriving  at  designated  RP 
locations,  at  or  near  to  the  commanded  arrival  times 

v.  Hazard  and  other  theater/environment  information  is  accurate  to  within  specified  tolerances. 

In  summary,  all  fleet  hardware  is  working  properly  and  the  mission  plan  is  physically  achievable. 
We  have  not  addressed  cases  in  which  a  fleetmate  vehicle  is  not  working  properly  or  incapable 
of  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  due  to  equipment  malfunction  or  battle  damage,  for 
example.  We  assume  here  that  mitigation  procedures  would  be  in  place  for  such  cases  and  the 
broken  vehicle  would  leave  the  proximity  of  the  fleet,  adhering  to  proper  protocols. 

7.4.2  A-G  Contracts  for  Closed-Loop  CLAW/GLAW  System 

The  assumptions  on  the  inputs  to  the  closed- loop  guidance  and  control  system  are: 
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i.  Altitude  and  airspeed  commands  and  their  rates  lie  within  acceptable  upper  and  lower  bounds 
(see  Eq.  (1)) 

ii.  Positioning  of  waypoints  shall  not  require  climb,  descent  or  turning  performance  beyond 
vehicle’s  capabilities 

iii.  Waypoints  shall  not  be  spaced  so  close  together  that  vehicle  cannot  properly  follow  them 

iv.  Waypoints  shall  not  be  placed  in  hazardous  locations  (near  objects,  terrain  that  can  lead  to 
collisions,  etc.) 

v.  Waypoints  shall  not  be  placed  in  restricted  airspace  or  no-fly  zones. 

The  guarantees  of  the  closed-loop  guidance  and  control  system  are: 

i.  Vehicle  is  stable  in  attitude 

ii.  Vehicle  is  stable  in  translation 

iii.  Vehicle  is  accurately  following  commanded  path  (waypoints),  remaining  within  its  defined 
RSV  or  safety  corridor. 

iv.  Vehicle  is  accurately  following  commanded  airspeeds 

v.  Stability  and  path  following  performance  robust  to  acceptable  disturbances  and  levels  of 
uncertainty. 

In  summary,  the  vehicle  is  performing  correctly  and  accurately  flying  to  the  commanded 
waypoint  locations. 

7.4.3  A-G  Contracts  for  the  FMS 

The  assumptions  on  the  inputs  were  presented  in  Subsection  7.4.1.  The  guarantees  of  the  FMS 
are  the  following  (waypoint  locations  refer  to  the  3 -dimensional  location  in  space  in  some 
coordinate  frame:  {downrange,  crossrange,  altitude}): 

i.  A  safe  path  to  a  safe  location  is  currently  available  to  the  ownship 

ii.  Ownship  has  enough  fuel  reserves  to  get  to  the  safe  location  by  that  safe  path 

iii.  Airspeed  commands  generated  by  the  FMS  are  such  that  the  ownship  can  stay  within  its 
safety  corridor  or  RSV 

iv.  Waypoint  locations  generated  by  the  FMS  avoid  all  known  obstacles,  no-fly  zones,  ground, 
and  fleetmates 

v.  Waypoint  locations  are  positioned  such  that  ownship’s  defined  safety  corridor  or  RSV  is 
deconflicted  with  all  known  obstacles  and  fleetmates’  safety  corridors  or  RSVs 

vi.  Path  is  properly  deconflicted  with  fleetmates  through  negotiations 

vii.  Intra-fleet  communications  correctly  pass  path  plans  to/from  each  vehicle  in  the  fleet 

viii.  Solution  (waypoint  locations,  commanded  airspeeds}  for  next  MS  completed  before 
arriving  at  next  RP 

ix.  Waypoint  location  adhere  to  defined  protocols  (e.g.,  TERPs)  such  that  all  vehicles  in  the 
fleet  can  physically  and  safely  follow  the  waypoints  (path  defined  by  waypoints  is  flyable) 

x.  Commanded  airspeeds  are  such  that  the  MPS  timing  plan  is  achieved  (ownship  and 
fleetmates  arrive  at  next  RP  at  the  proper  designated  times  (within  some  acceptable 
margins). 

Although  we  have  not  explored  performance  measures  for  the  FMS,  there  may  be  some  defined 
performance  metrics  that  could  be  included  as  guarantees  (or  design  requirements).  These  may 
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involve  some  objective  function  value  on  fuel  usage  or  measures  of  progress  to  the  next  RP,  or 
safety  margins  being  maximized,  for  example. 

7.4.4  A-G  Contract  for  FMS  RTA  System 

For  the  reversionary  FMS,  the  A-G  contracts  will  be  equivalent  in  structure  to  the  FMS  in 
general.  However,  specifically,  the  reversionary  FMS  also  guarantees  that  at  least  FType  I  Safety 
holds  for  all  time  (a  safe  path  exists  for  all  time  with  sufficient  fuel  reserves  and  all  RSVs  or 
safety  corridors  are  deconflicted  for  all  time).  Additionally,  the  desired  region  Qf  is  achievable 
within  time  7>  when  the  RFMS  is  first  activated  by  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism. 
Again,  however,  this  last  guarantee  may  not  be  necessary  since  the  switch  to  the  RFMS  will 
occur  long  before  safety  becomes  an  issue. 

For  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism  block,  the  main  assumptions  are  that  the 
information  input  to  this  block  is  valid  (correct  to  within  some  accuracy  tolerance)  and  that  it  at 
least  starts  its  operation  while  the  system  is  within  the  FType  III  safety  envelope. 

As  long  as  the  above  assumptions  hold,  the  guarantees  for  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch 
mechanism  are  that: 

i.  Loss  of  FType  III  safety  is  always  detected  at  first  occurrence,  while  the  system  is  in  the 
FType  II  safe  region,  and 

ii.  The  reversionary  FMS  is  activated  when  loss  of  FType  III  safety  is  detected. 

Again,  since  the  above  will  occur  in  future  time,  the  guarantees  are  essentially  that  the  FMS  RTA 
monitor  will  always  detect  an  incorrect  planning  solution  and  switch  to  the  RFMS  once  this 
occurs.  The  last  guarantee  is  that  the  FMS  RTA  will  always  communicate  the  reversion  switch 
to  the  upstream  MPS. 

7.5  FMS  RTA  Checks  and  Switching  Conditions 

Recall,  the  general  checks  the  RTA  monitor  must  perform  were  listed  in  Subsection  3.4.1.  We 
can  now  specify  these  checks  for  the  FMS  level. 

1 .  Safety  check:  At  each  update  to  the  FMS  RTA  monitor,  it  checks  that: 

a)  The  ownship  has  a  safe  path  to  a  safe  location, 

b)  The  ownship  has  sufficient  fuel  reserves  to  achieve  that  safe  location, 

c)  The  future  system  state  to  determine  if  it  has  left  the  FType  III  safe  region.  If  so,  the 
advanced  FMS  is  shut  down  and  function  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  FMS. 

2.  Output/environment  check:  The  FMS  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  airspeed  and  altitude 
commands  and  the  waypoint  locations  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  closed- 
loop  guidance  and  control  system.  Again,  this  will  involve  rate  and  magnitude  limits  on  the 
commands  and  other  constraints  on  the  waypoint  locations,  as  previously  listed. 

3.  Performance  check:  The  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  advanced  FMS  is  achieving  its 
minimum  required  performance,  however  defined  and  measured. 
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4.  Input/environment  check:  The  RTA  monitor  also  checks  that  inputs  to  the  FMS  level  do  not 
violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  inputs.  Such  constraints  will  include  proper  placement 
of  RPs  and  achievable  arrival  times  to  those  RPs. 

5.  System  hardware  health  check:  As  with  the  other  loops,  assumptions  on  hardware  and 
information  integrity  should  be  checked  and  mitigation  strategies  coordinated  with  an  IVHM 
or  RM  system. 

7.6  Experimental  Results 

7.6.1  FMS  RTA  Check  on  Safe  Path  Existence  and  Fuel  Reserves 

We  used  our  developed  Matlab/Simulink  model  of  the  3-DOF  UASs  to  perform  experiments  on 
the  FMS  RTA  checking  for  existence  of  a  safe  path  to  the  home  airbase  and  if  sufficient  fuel 
reserves  are  present  to  fly  to  the  airbase.  Figure  45  presents  a  notional  mission  plan  generated  by 
the  MPS  that  is  used  in  the  current  case  study.  This  figure  presents  a  ground  track  (downrange 
vs.  crossrange),  an  altitude  profile  (ground  track  vs.  altitude)  and  an  airspeed  profile  (ground 
track  vs.  airspeed).  For  simplicity,  we  assigned  airspeeds  for  each  MS  (we  did  not  code  up  any 
algorithm  that  would  convert  a  timing  plan  to  an  airspeed  profile).  The  RP  locations  are  plotted 
as  blue  and  it  is  seen  that  the  mission  leaves  a  home  airbase  and  flies  in  a  clockwise  direction 
around  to  four  different  circles  defined  by  RPs.  These  could  be,  for  example,  installations  or 
populated  areas  to  be  surveiled.  The  area  covered  is  approximately  45  by  35  Nm  and  the 
altitudes  range  from  1,000  to  9,000  ft.  The  airspeeds  range  from  approximately  75  kts  to  95  kts. 
These  parameters  would  be  typical  of  a  mission  for  Tier  I  or  II  UASs  executing  a  surveillance 
mission. 

Now,  consider  the  situation  that  arises  in  Figure  46.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  defined  no-fly  zone 
outlined  in  red  with  the  right  end  impinging  on  the  straight-line  connection  between  rendezvous 
points  that  requires  the  FMS  to  plan  a  path  around  the  no-fly  zone.  This  no-fly  zone  could  be  a 
mountain  range  or  enemy  territory  and  extends  for  approximately  50  Nm  to  the  left  in  the  figure. 

In  this  example,  we  investigated  an  advanced  path  planner  for  the  AFMS  known  as  the  RRT* 
method  that  generates  the  waypoints  to  avoid  this  no-fly  zone.  A  number  of  methods  have  been 
used  to  solve  path-planning  problems  including  graphed-based  approaches  such  as  Dijkstra's 
Algorithm,  A*,  LRTA*,  D*;  Monte  Carlo  or  sample-based  techniques  such  as  probabilistic 
roadmaps  (PRM)  [Kavraki  1996]  and  Rapidly-Exploring  Random  Trees  (RRT)  [LaValle  2001], 
Sampling-based  motion  planning  algorithms  offer  the  potential  to  find  feasible  solutions  to 
problems  with  high-dimensionality  while  retaining  the  dynamics  and  constraints  of  the  system 
under  analysis.  Recent  extensions  have  shown  the  ability  for  certain  sampling-based  motion 
planners  to  operate  in  real-time.  Sampling-based  motion  planners  randomly  select  states  in  a 
specified  state-space  and  check  for  connectivity  of  the  sampled  state  with  existing  states.  Each 
new  connection  expands  a  set  of  connected  states  and  this  propagation  continues  until  a  complete 
path  from  the  start  and  goal  states  is  found. 
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Run  Time  Mission  Plan  -  Groundtrack  Run  Time  Mission  Plan  -  Altitude  Profile 


of  travel 


Figure  45.  Rendezvous  Points  and  Airspeed  Schedule  for  Case  Study 

A  lack  of  optimality  is  the  primary  drawback  of  the  RRT  family.  While  the  probability  of 
finding  a  solution  approaches  one  as  the  number  of  states  increase,  the  path  is  not  guaranteed  to 
be  optimal.  The  RRT*  algorithm  was  developed  to  address  this  limitation.  Primarily  developed 
by  researchers  at  MIT  [Karaman  2013,201 1,2010,2008,201 1(a), 20 13(a)],  [Kuwata  2009], 

[Luders  2010],  [Joen  2011],  RRT*  provides  asymptotic  optimality  of  the  generated  path.  The 
original  RRT  algorithm,  while  advantageous  to  find  paths  quickly  in  high-dimensional  spaces, 
may  return  a  path  that  is  far  from  optimal.  RRT*  basically  operates  by  first  searching  for  an 
initial  feasible  path  and  then  refining  and  optimizing  that  path  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
traverse  the  path  and  reach  the  goal  state. 

Prior  to  path  planning,  the  AFMS  accepts  rendezvous  points  from  the  MPS  and  assigns 
appropriate  waypoints  to  the  downstream  guidance  and  control  loops  to  follow.  In  this  case 
study,  there  is  only  one  vehicle,  and  for  simplicity,  we  equate  the  rendezvous  points  as  the 
waypoints  to  follow.  In  Figure  46,  the  green  circle  indicates  the  starting  waypoint  and  the  red 
circle  is  the  end  waypoint.  Between  these  two  waypoints  we  exercised  the  RRT*  path  planning 
algorithm. 
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Figure  46.  No-Fly  Zone  Interference  with  Nominal  Mission  Path 

Due  to  its  stochastic  nature,  the  RRT*  algorithm  implemented  in  the  AFMS  will  not  always 
return  the  same  path  for  a  given  set  of  inputs.  For  example,  Figure  47  presents  103  paths 
returned  (one  per  run)  by  the  RRT*  algorithm  given  the  beginning  and  ending  waypoints  shown 
in  Figure  46.  Most  (101)  of  the  returned  paths  avoid  the  obstacle  to  the  right;  these  paths  are 
visible  to  the  right  of  the  obstacle  in  Figure  47.  Two  of  the  runs,  however,  returned  the  much 
longer  paths  that  are  depicted  around  the  left  side  of  the  obstacle  in  Figure  47.  These  are  clearly 
non-optimal  solutions  and  the  reason  they  resulted  was  due  to  the  time  limitations  from  the 
update  rate  of  the  FMS  block.  Given  more  time,  these  solutions  would  have  been  corrected.  The 
implication  here  is  that  during  real  time  operation,  effects  of  computational  limitations  can  cause 
erroneous  solutions  of  an  otherwise  good  algorithm.  In  most  cases,  the  vehicle  will  follow  the 
short  path  and  avoid  the  obstacle  to  the  right.  However,  the  possibility  exists  that  occasionally  (2 
out  of  103  occurrences  in  this  example)  the  vehicle  will  follow  the  much  longer  path  to  the  left. 

In  actual  implementation  of  such  an  advanced  algorithm  this  rate  of  occurrence  would  not  be 
acceptable,  but  even  if  it  were  improved  to  a  1  in  1,000  or  1  in  10,000  chance,  there  would  still 
be  the  need  for  an  RTA  system  to  provide  protection  since  there  is  no  way  to  predict  the  behavior 
of  such  a  nondeterministic  planner  at  design  time. 

Figure  48  presents  the  successful  completion  of  the  mission  when  the  RRT*  algorithm  within  the 
AFMS  module  returns  the  short  avoidance  path  to  the  right  of  the  no-fly  zone.  In  contrast  to  this, 
Figure  49  presents  the  result  if  the  AFMS  follows  the  long  avoidance  path  to  the  left.  In  this 
case,  this  results  in  the  vehicle  running  out  of  fuel  and  is  unable  to  make  it  back  to  base.  The 
plot  in  Figure  50  presents  the  fuel  quantity  (in  slugs)  remaining  for  the  case  when  the  long  RRT* 
path  is  flown. 
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Figure  47. 103  Paths  Returned  by  RRT*  for  the  Same  Pair  of  Advanced  Waypoints 


Ground  Track  for  UAS  Mission 


Figure  48.  Case  Study  Following  Short  RRT*  Computed  Path  -  Mission  Completed 
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Ground  Track  for  UAS  Mission 


Figure  49.  Case  Study  Following  Long  RRT*  Computed  Path  -  Aircraft  Runs  Out  of  Fuel 


time,  min 


Figure  50.  Fuel  Remaining  during  Mission  with  Long  RRT*  Avoidance  Path 

The  above  example  motivated  the  construction  of  the  FMS  RTA  check  on  fuel  reserves.  More 
generally,  we  modeled  the  RTA  checking  endurance  reserve.  Endurance  reserve  is  an  estimate 
of  the  available  flight  time,  based  on  remaining  fuel,  that  would  be  left  over  when  arriving  at 
base  if  the  decision  to  return  to  base  were  made  at  the  current  time,  (e.g.,  if  a  vehicle  currently 
has  a  30-minute  reserve  endurance,  that  implies  if  the  vehicle  return  to  base  at  the  current  time,  it 
will  land  with  enough  fuel  left  over  to  fly  for  30  more  minutes. 
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Computing  the  estimated  reserve  endurance  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  time-aloft- 
remaining  estimate  and  the  time-back-to-base  estimate.  The  time-aloft-remaining  is  an  estimate 
of  the  time  remaining,  at  a  given  throttle  setting,  until  fuel  exhaustion.  This  is  based  on  the 
expected  fuel  bum  rate  at  the  given  throttle  setting  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  remaining.  The  time- 
back-to-base  is  an  estimate  of  the  time  required,  at  a  given  throttle  setting,  to  get  back  to  base. 
This  is  based  on  the  airspeed  at  the  given  throttle  setting  and  the  distance  back  to  base.  This 
estimate  also  requires  a  winds-aloft  forecast  or  a  worst-case  expected  winds  estimate.  The  impact 
of  winds  will  be  discussed  later. 

To  illustrate  the  notion  of  reserve  endurance,  Figure  5 1  presents  the  time  aloft  remaining  for  the 
long  avoidance  case  presented  above.  Whereas,  Figure  50  presented  the  actual  fuel  mass 
remaining,  Figure  5 1  presents  an  estimate  of  the  flight  time  remaining  by  multiplying  the  mass 
remaining  by  an  expected  flight  time  per  unit  of  fuel  mass.  The  flight  time  expected  is  1085 
seconds  per  slug  at  a  throttle  setting  that  corresponds  to  29.5  lbf  of  thrust  and  125  ft/s  airspeed. 


time,  min 

Figure  51.  Time-Aloft-Remaining 

Estimating  the  time  required  to  get  home  requires  an  estimate  of  the  distance  to  base.  The  MPS 
level  continuously  provides  the  FMS  level  terrain  and  theater  data  and  we  assume  here  that  the 
FMS  either  calculates  onboard  or  queries  a  database  certified  safe  paths  home.  These  safe  paths 
home  are  represented  by  the  dashed  blue  lines  in  Figure  52.  To  estimate  the  distance  back  to 
base,  the  FMS  RTA  calculates  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  current  location  to  the  nearby 
safe-paths-home  then  adds  the  calculated  perpendicular  distance  to  the  distance  along  the  safe- 
path-home  from  the  perpendicular  intercept  to  the  base.  The  sum  of  these  two  legs  is  the  total 
distance  home.  The  close-up  in  Figure  52  presents  an  example  for  illustration.  The  distance  home 
from  the  current  vehicle  location  is  represented  by  the  solid  red  line  with  two  legs. 
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Figure  52.  Sample  Path  Home  from  Current  Location 

During  the  mission,  the  shortest  distance  home  from  the  current  position  is  continuously 
computed  by  the  FMS  RTA  using  the  set  of  known  safe  paths  home  and  the  perpendicular 
distance  to  those  paths.  Figure  53  presents  the  resulting  shortest  distance  home  in  Nm  (left-hand 
axis)  as  the  vehicle  executes  the  mission.  Now  that  the  distance  home  is  known,  the  last  step  in 
determining  the  time-to-get-home  quantity  is  estimating  the  time  it  will  take  to  follow  the 
computed  shortest  path  home.  The  time  to  follow  a  path  home  depends  heavily  on  the  wind 
speeds  aloft.  In  the  current  example  the  winds  aloft  are  assumed  to  be  zero.  The  impact  of  winds 
will  be  addressed  later.  The  resulting  shortest  time  home  based  the  shortest  distance  home, 
together  with  the  assumption  of  zero  winds  aloft  and  a  true  airspeed  of  125  ft/s  results  in  the 
same  plot  shown  in  Figure  53,  but  expressed  in  minutes  (right  hand  axis).  This  125  ft/s  is  the 
resulting  airspeed  consistent  with  the  throttle  setting  used  to  determine  the  time  aloft  remaining. 

Finally,  with  the  shortest- time-home  and  with  the  remaining-time-aloft,  the  reserve  endurance 
estimate  can  be  determined.  The  reserve  endurance  presented  in  Figure  54  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  shortest- time-home  (Figure  53)  from  the  time  aloft  remaining  (Figure  51).  If,  as 
an  example,  the  decision  to  go  home  were  to  be  made  75  minutes  into  the  mission  (the  x-axis  of 
Figure  54)  then  operators  would  expect  approximately  100  minutes  worth  of  fuel  remaining  in 
the  fuel  tank  (y-axis  Figure  54)  of  when  arriving  at  back  at  base. 
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Figure  53.  Shortest  Distance  and  Shortest  Time  Home  along  Defined  Path 
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Figure  54.  Estimated  Reserve  Endurance 

To  use  estimated  reserve  endurance  as  an  RTA  safety  check,  the  designer  must  simply  specify  a 
desired  minimum  acceptable  reserve  endurance  threshold.  Then,  if  the  reserve  endurance  drops 
below  that  threshold,  the  RTA  will  switch  to  the  reversionary  mode  to  guide  the  vehicle  home 
along  a  pre-specified  safe  path  home.  The  expectation  is  that,  when  arriving  back  at  base,  the 
vehicle  will  have  the  specified  endurance  worth  of  fuel  remaining  on  board.  The  next  step  is  to 
implement  this  safety  check  on  the  above  mission  that  resulted  in  fuel  exhaustion.  The  RTA 
check  is  expected  to  trigger  a  reversion  and  guide  the  vehicle  back  to  base  safely  before  it  runs 
out  of  fuel. 
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Figure  55  presents  the  estimated  reserve  endurance  associated  with  the  failed  mission  presented 
in  Figure  49.  Reserve  endurance  below  0  means  that,  although  the  fuel  may  not  have  run  out  yet, 
there  is  not  enough  to  get  back  to  base.  For  the  current  case  study,  the  reserve  threshold  is 
selected  to  be  30  minutes  meaning  that,  when  the  reserve  gets  down  to  30  minutes,  the  aircraft 
should  fly  back  to  base  and  have  approximately  30  minutes  remaining  after  landing.  This  notion 
is  closely  related  to  bingo  fuel  which  is  the  fuel  state  at  which  a  mission  is  aborted  in  order  to 
arrive  back  at  base  with  desired  reserve  fuel.  Also,  selecting  a  reserve  endurance  threshold 
above  0  is  similar  to  traditional  planning  and  decision  making  which  is  done  conservatively  to 
account  for  uncertainty  (wind,  vehicle  variation,  etc.). 


Figure  55.  Long  RRT*  Path  Case  Study  -  Estimated  Reserve  with  No  RTA  Protection 

Figure  56  presents  the  protection  afforded  by  the  use  of  reserve  endurance  RTA.  In  this  case,  the 
RTA  protection  triggers  a  reversion  and  the  RFMS  guides  the  vehicle  safely  back  to  base  before 
its  fuel  is  exhausted.  Figure  57  presents  the  associated  reserve  endurance  estimate  together  with 
the  RTA  threshold  of  30  minutes  reserve.  As  shown,  once  the  reserve  endurance  is  depleted 
down  to  the  30  minute  threshold,  the  RFMS  guides  the  vehicle  home  and  the  vehicle  arrives  back 
at  base  with  30  minutes  of  fuel  on  board. 

Recall  that  there  is  zero  wind  in  this  case  study.  In  practice,  there  is  always  wind  as  well  as 
myriad  other  sources  of  uncertainty  including  variations  in  vehicle  characteristics  (engine 
efficiency,  airframe  condition,  etc.)  as  well  as  environmental  characteristics  (temperature, 
density,  etc.).  The  reserve  threshold  is  chosen  conservatively  to  accommodate  these 
uncertainties.  However,  if  the  threshold  is  chosen  too  conservatively,  the  RTA  will  trigger  a 
retum-to-base  reversion  early  thereby  prematurely  terminating  the  mission.  The  chosen  threshold 
is  therefore  a  tradeoff  between  the  importance  of  completing  the  mission  and  the  risk  of  losing 
the  vehicle. 
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Ground  Track  lor  UAS  Mission 


Figure  57.  Long  RRT*  Path  Case  Study  -  Reserve  Endurance  and  Threshold 

We  therefore  next  investigated  the  impact  of  winds  as  well  as  the  impact  of  errors  in  wind 
forecasts.  The  key  difference  between  the  no-wind  results  presented  previously  and  RTA 
decision  making  in  the  presence  of  winds  is  that  the  wind  speed  and  direction  must  now  be  taken 
into  account  when  computing  the  time-required-to-get-home  quantity.  Headwind  components  of 
the  wind  vector  slow  the  vehicle  groundspeed  while  tailwinds  increase  the  groundspeed.  As 
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such,  a  forecast  of  winds  aloft  (speed  and  direction)  is  useful  for  calculating  the  time-to-get- 
home-quantity.  Alternatively,  a  worst-case  winds  estimate  may  be  used  but  this  option  may  lead 
to  overly  conservative  RTA  decision  making. 

We  include  three  example  cases  to  highlight  the  outcome  with  1)  accurately  predicted  winds,  2) 
an  underestimate  of  the  adverse  effect  of  winds,  and  3)  an  overestimate  of  the  adverse  effect  of 
winds.  As  expected,  an  underestimate  leads  to  a  late  retum-to-base  decision  and  less  reserve 
upon  arrival  than  desired  while,  conversely,  an  overestimate  leads  to  a  premature  retum-to-base 
decision  and  an  excess  of  reserve  upon  arrival  at  base.  These  experimental  results  are  presented 
in  Figure  58.  The  plots  in  the  first  column  present  the  reserve  endurance,  and  the  plots  in  the 
second  column  present  the  resulting  flight  back  to  base  once  the  RTA  decision  is  triggered  to 
revert  to  the  RFMS.  For  all  case  studies,  a  RTA  decision  threshold  of  125  minutes  of  reserve 
endurance  is  defined  under  the  presence  of  an  actual  40  knot  steady  wind  from  the  East. 

The  first  case  presents  the  results  for  accurate  forecast  of  winds.  The  reserve  endurance  reaches 
the  125  minute  threshold  just  before  60  minutes  (mission  time)  and,  because  the  accurate  wind 
forecast  allows  for  accurate  planning,  125  minutes  of  reserve  fuel  remains  when  the  vehicle 
arrives  back  at  base. 

The  next  case  shows  an  underestimated  forecast  of  wind  speed  (35  knots)  provided  to  the  RTA. 
Here,  the  RTA  decision  is  delayed  because  the  underestimate  of  adverse  winds  leads  to  an 
optimistic  time-to-get-home.  The  actual  reserve  endurance  when  arriving  at  base  is  only  110 
minutes  of  fuel. 

The  final  case  shows  an  overestimated  forecast  of  wind  speed  (60  knots)  provided  to  the  RTA. 
Here,  the  RTA  decision  to  retum-to-base  is  made  prematurely  because  the  RTA  time-to-get- 
home  estimate  is  expecting  a  strong  adverse  wind  during  the  return  trip.  The  actual  reserve 
endurance  when  arriving  at  base  is  25  minutes  more  than  expected.  Although  returning  to  base 
early  may  be  beneficial  for  the  safety  of  the  vehicle  itself,  prematurely  leaving  the  mission  will 
likely  have  other  undesirable  consequences. 

Built  in  margins  in  the  FMS  RTA  decision  process  will  be  a  function  of  the  uncertainty  in  wind 
conditions,  the  importance  of  completing  the  mission,  and  the  importance  of  safely  retrieving  the 
UAS  equipment.  The  more  value  placed  on  completing  the  mission  will  require  a  less 
conservative  reserve  endurance  threshold,  whereas  more  value  placed  on  safely  recovering  the 
equipment  will  require  a  more  conservative  reserve  endurance  threshold.  The  actual  threshold 
value  uploaded  onto  the  onboard  FMS  RTA  may  be  done  during  day-of-mission  pre-planning 
when  more  accurate  estimates  of  wind-aloft  conditions  can  be  utilized. 
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Figure  58.  Effects  of  Forecasted  Winds-Aloft  on  FMS  RTA  Reserve  Endurance  Check 
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7.6.3  FMS  RTA  Check  on  RSV  Separation  through  Bottleneck 

We  also  performed  an  initial  investigation  using  our  multi-vehicle  simulation  to  study  the  RTA 
check  on  required  RSV  separations  through  a  bottleneck  experienced  during  the  course  of  the 
mission.  Figure  59  shows  the  results  of  this  experiment.  Here,  we  programmed  the  reversion 
procedure  to  change  both  ground  track  and  altitude  if  required  to  maintain  the  proper  distances  of 
the  RSVs  for  all  vehicles.  For  this  particular  scenario,  the  interesting  result  was  that  two  of  the 
vehicles  (vehicles  1  and  3)  reverted  to  their  RFMS’s  and  then  changed  course  and,  in  addition, 
changed  altitude  to  ensure  their  RSVs  were  deconflicted.  However,  once  this  course  of  action 
was  activated,  the  FMS  RTA  of  vehicle  2  had  no  conflict  and  did  not  revert  to  its  RFMS.  It 
continued  on  with  the  mission  at  the  nominal  altitude  and  the  nominal  ground  track  course. 


Ground  Track  for  UAS  Mission 


Altitude  for  UAS  Mission 


Figure  59.  Experimental  Results  of  Required  Fleet  Separation  due  to  Encountered 

Bottleneck 

Although  the  we  did  not  pursue  further  experiments  with  this  scenario,  this  highlights  the 
unexpected  results  that  can  occur  with  multi-vehicle  fleets.  If  the  timing  is  not  exactly 
coordinated  between  the  vehicles  in  the  fleet,  then  their  FMS  RTAs  may  not  all  make  equivalent 
decisions  regarding  whether  to  revert  or  to  remain  in  advanced  mode.  Once  the  bottleneck  threat 
has  passed,  and  presumably  they  attempt  to  rejoin,  then  some  of  the  vehicles  will  be  in  advanced 
FMS  mode,  while  others  will  be  in  RFMS  mode.  This  is  an  example  of  yet  another  layer  to  the 
interactions  that  can  be  experienced  by  fleets  of  UAS  platforms,  each  with  their  own  nested, 
hierarchical  set  of  RTA  protected  feedback  loops.  They  cannot  all  be  expected  to  experience  the 
same  situations  over  the  course  of  the  mission.  As  a  result,  in  some  cases  there  will  be 
reversions  made  by  the  RTA  monitors  to  the  backup  systems  at  particular  feedback  levels, 
whereas  in  other  cases,  there  may  be  no  need  to  revert.  These  potential  disparate  mode  portfolios 
increase  the  complexity  of  allowing  multiple  nested  RTA  protected  systems  on  interacting, 
distributed  platforms  in  a  cooperative  command/control  architecture.  Further  study  of  the 
implications  of  allowing  this  myriad  of  mode  options  during  runtime  is  recommended. 
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8  Certified  Collision  Avoidance  Integrated  with  RTA  Protection 

8.1  The  Need  for  Certified  Collision  Avoidance 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  FMS  and  the  FMS  RTA  is 
to  ensure  that  the  vehicles  in  the  fleet  maintain  proper  and  safe  separation  distances  at  all  times. 
Under  nominal  conditions,  this  should  be  the  case,  whether  in  advanced  or  reversionary  modes  at 
the  FMS  level.  We  consider  this  to  be  path  conflict  resolution  management. 

However,  unforeseen  events  can  always  occur  during  the  course  of  a  mission  requiring 
emergency,  evasive  actions  to  avoid  collisions.  This  may  occur  due  to  an  unknown  ground 
obstacle  that  was  not  defined  in  the  terrain  information  from  the  MPS  level  and  is  only  detected 
by  onboard  sensors  at  the  last  moment.  Or,  a  fleetmate’s  sensors  or  other  hardware  have  stopped 
working  correctly  causing  it  to  encroach  into  the  ownship’s  RSV.  Or,  an  intruder  aircraft  may 
enter  into  the  mission  path  of  the  fleet.  The  intruder  may  be  unaware  of  the  fleet  or  may  have 
hostile  intent.  Such  a  scenario  has  the  potential  to  cause  multiple  collision  avoidance  tasks, 
where  each  vehicle  in  the  fleet  needs  to  avoid  the  intruder,  but  also  avoid  each  other  and  any 
other  obstacles  in  proximity.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  requirement  to  have  onboard  sense  and 
avoid  or  collision  avoidance  (CA)  functionality.  We  consider  that  collision  avoidance  is 
different  than  path  conflict  resolution  management  because  collision  avoidance  requires  the 
vehicles  to  do  something  different  from  their  intended  mission  actions.  Path  conflict  resolution 
management  is  a  normal  part  of planning  out  the  mission  path  for  the  fleet. 

Although  there  may  be  separate  CA  functions  for  different  threats,  such  as  ground  or  airborne, 
that  may  utilize  different  sensor  hardware,  we  will  group  all  CA  functions  together  here  and 
consider  one  universal  CA  function.  The  avoidance  actions  taken  for  different  threats  will 
typically  utilize  the  same  geometric  maneuver  primitives,  although  the  maneuvers  may  be  more 
or  less  aggressive  depending  on  the  type  of  threat  being  avoided. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  program,  we  considered  that  there  may  be  advanced  CA  functionality 
that  resides  within  the  AFMS  and  AGLAW  blocks.  Here,  the  AFMS  would  operate  threat 
determination  functions,  taking  in  available  sensor  information  and  resolving  whether  observed 
intruders  or  obstacles  pose  a  threat  and  require  avoidance  actions.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
AGLAW  would  be  responsible  for  generating  an  avoidance  path.  However,  the  idea  of  having 
advanced  CA  systems  would  require  RTA  monitoring  and  we  eventually  realized  there  is  a 
fundamental  flaw  to  this  approach. 

Collision  avoidance  is  the  single  most  critical  safety  issue  for  unmanned  systems,  especially 
when  operating  with  manned  aircraft  or  in  populated  theaters  in  which  collisions  could  cause 
injury  or  loss  of  life.  For  this  reason,  we  expect  that  certifying  governing  authorities  will  dictate 
that  CA  protocols  require  maximum  margins  when  performing  avoidance  maneuvers.  That  is, 
avoidance  actions  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  a  threat  is  determined  and  the  vehicle  should  not 
wait  until  the  last  moment  to  avoid  the  threat. 

However,  if  we  consider  advanced  systems  performing  CA  functions,  then  the  RTA  monitoring 
will  need  to  allow  these  advanced  CA  systems  to  operate  up  to  the  minimum  margin  before 
reverting  to  trusted  CA  functions  so  as  to  not  limit  the  operational  envelope  of  the  advanced  CA 
elements.  Yet,  we  expect  that  such  a  protocol  would  never  be  able  to  be  certified  for  operation. 
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Instead,  the  RTA  monitor  would  have  to  switch  to  the  trusted  CA  system  when  the  maximum 
margin  is  encountered,  or  when  the  threat  is  first  determined.  However,  this  negates  any  reason 
for  considering  the  use  of  advanced  CA  systems,  since  trusted  CA  systems  already  operate  in  this 
manner.  In  summary,  because  of  the  criticality  of  collision  avoidance,  certification  authorities 
would  never  allow  for  any  type  of  advanced  or  minimum  margin  behavior  from  a  CA  function. 
Therefore,  we  only  need  to  consider  that  trusted,  certified  CA  systems  will  be  housed  on  future 
UAS  platforms. 

8.2  Recommended  Frameworks 

8.2.1  Certified  Collision  Avoidance  as  an  Integral  Part  of  RTA 

The  Air  Force  is  currently  considering  collision  avoidance  functionality  to  be  a  part  of  a  larger 
assurance  monitoring  element  for  future  advanced  systems.  This  larger  monitoring  function 
would  be  analyzing  the  state  of  the  system  for  software  and/or  hardware  faults,  collision  threats, 
air  traffic  management  redirection,  etc.  To  align  a  framework  under  this  consideration,  we  first 
recommend  that  the  certified  collision  avoidance  system  (CCAS)  elements  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  RTA  elements.  Figure  61  presents  this  recommended  framework.  This  figure  shows  that  the 
threat  determination  function  is  one  of  the  monitoring  functions  within  the  FMS  RTA  monitor 
and  switch  block.  If  a  threat  is  determined,  then  the  certified  collision  avoidance  waypoint 
generator  is  activated  within  the  RFMS  block.  A  certified  collision  avoidance  way  point 
follower  is  housed  within  the  RGLAW  block  and  a  dedicated  certified  collision  avoidance 
control  law  is  housed  within  the  RCLAW  block.  These  may  be  considered  the  primary  RTA 
monitoring  functions  and  reversionary  actions,  given  that  collision  avoidance  is  considered  to  be 
the  primary  safety  concern  for  UAS  platforms.  Note,  however,  that  a  detected  threat  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  result  of  any  error  in  an  advanced  system,  and  may  simply  be  the  fault  of  the 
intruder  aircraft.  Once  the  threat  has  been  successfully  avoided,  the  RTA  systems  should  have 
the  logic  to  be  able  to  determine  if  they  should  switch  back  to  the  advanced  systems,  or  continue 
with  reversionary  modes. 

RTA  Protected  RTA  Protected  RTA  Protected  RTA  Protected 


MPS  FMS  GLAW  CLAW 


Figure  60.  Certified  Collision  Avoidance  System  as  an  Integral  Part  of  RTA 


8.2.2  Certified  Collision  Avoidance  Separate  from  RTA 

For  redundancy  and  further  modularity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  house  CCAS  functions  on  separate 
onboard  processors,  for  example,  or  at  least  as  a  separate  set  of  code  that  executes  outside  the 
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RTA  protected  feedback  loops.  Figure  61  indicates  the  collision  avoidance  functions  being 
housed  on  separate  processors  or  residing  outside  of  the  RTA  protected  feedback  loops.  The 
certified  threat  determination  function  should  operate  continually,  always  checking  for  collision 
threats  as  information  becomes  available  from  situational  awareness  sensors.  If  an  intruder  or 
obstacle  is  determined  to  be  a  threat,  normal  operations  are  ceased  and  the  CCAS  GLAW  and 
dedicated  certified  CLAW  are  activated  to  perform  the  appropriate  avoidance  maneuver.  Once 
the  threat  has  passed,  then  operations  can  be  switched  back  to  the  RTA  protected  nested 
feedback  loops.  Again,  note  that  if  collision  avoidance  actions  are  necessary,  we  do  not  consider 
this  to  necessarily  be  an  indication  of  a  flaw  in  any  of  the  advanced  elements.  Therefore,  once 
the  threat  has  passed,  operation  is  returned  to  the  advanced  elements  as  long  as  they  were  active 
at  the  time  the  threat  was  first  determined.  Operation  is  returned  to  the  reversionary  systems  if  it 
is  determined  that  collision  avoidance  activation  was  the  result  of  an  error  in  one  of  the  advanced 
systems. 
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Figure  61.  Certified  Collision  Avoidance  System  Separate  from  RTA  Framework 

However  collision  avoidance  is  to  be  integrated,  whether  as  an  integral  part  of  the  RTA 
elements,  or  as  a  separate  set  of  functions,  collision  avoidance  is  such  a  safety  critical  function  it 
will  need  to  be  certified  and  completely  trusted  to  perform  correctly  at  all  times  during  the 
mission. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  collision  avoidance  and  details  on  a  collision 
avoidance  approach  that  should  be  able  to  be  certified  at  design  time. 

8.3  Overview  of  Collision  Avoidance 

There  are  three  main  functions  in  collision  avoidance  procedures: 

1 .  Sensing  function:  potential  hazards  are  detected  through  onboard  sensors,  such  as  EO/IR 
cameras,  radar,  transponders,  ADS-B,  etc.  Sensing  for  situational  awareness  is  assumed 
active  at  all  times.  Although  the  sensor  equipment  may  be  used  more  for  surveillance  during 
flight  over  certain  locations,  there  will  always  be  some  amount  of  time  over  a  given  set  of 
update  frames  in  which  these  sensors  are  used  for  detecting  neighboring  potential  hazardous 
objects. 

2.  Threat  determination:  once  nearby  potential  hazards  are  detected,  algorithms  are  needed  to 
determine  if  they  pose  a  potential  threat.  This  is  typically  done  by  predicting  both  the 
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ownship’s  trajectory  and  the  threat’s  trajectory  (if  a  dynamic  threat)  over  a  certain  horizon 
time.  The  nearby  object  may  be  a  fleetmate  that  is  flying  parallel  to  the  ownship,  therefore 
their  predicted  trajectories  will  not  intersect,  and  the  fleetmate  is  not  classified  as  a  threat. 
However,  if  the  two  trajectories  intersect  a  “buffer  zone”  around  the  ownship  (usually  a 
cylinder  of  a  defined  radius/height)  then  the  object  is  classified  as  a  threat. 

3.  Collision  avoidance:  once  a  threat  (or  multiple  threats)  is  identified,  collision  avoidance 
algorithms  determine  avoidance  trajectories  to  resolve  the  conflict.  These  may  include 
lateral  maneuvers  for  changes  in  heading,  pitch  up  or  pitch  down  maneuvers  for  changes  in 
altitude,  or  changes  in  airspeed.  The  avoidance  trajectories  are  delivered  to  the  guidance 
system  to  follow.  They  can  be  either  in  the  form  of  continuous  paths,  or  quantized  as  a  set  of 
waypoints.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  62. 


Figure  62.  Avoidance  Trajectory  Types:  Continuous  or  Waypoints 

8.3.1  Classes  of  Collision  Avoidance  Functions 

We  consider  the  following  classes  of  collision  avoidance  functions: 

1 .  Cooperative  dynamic  avoidance:  here,  aircraft  broadcast  their  state  information  to  each  other 
for  purposes  of  deconflicting  their  paths.  Since  each  vehicle  will  take  the  appropriate 
avoidance  actions,  their  separation  distances  can  usually  be  allowed  to  be  relatively  small, 
depending  on  the  types  of  aircraft  (piloted  or  unpiloted)  and  the  rules  of  the  air  in  that 
particular  theater.  For  fleets  of  UAS  vehicles,  we  assume  each  would  utilize  cooperative 
collision  avoidance  with  all  neighboring  vehicles  as  long  as  their  communication  hardware  is 
working  properly.  We  assume  here  that  vehicles  in  the  fleet  are  allowed  to  fly  at  a  defined 
minimum  separation  distance  from  each  other.  However,  for  cooperative  piloted  aircraft,  for 
safety  reasons  the  separation  distance  will  be  required  to  be  much  larger,  and  this  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  well  clear  distance. 
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2.  Non-cooperative  dynamic  avoidance:  in  contested  theaters  there  may  be  instances  in  which 
intruder  aircraft  are  unaware  of  the  ownship’s  path  and  are  not  actively  communicating  or 
broadcasting  their  state.  Or,  a  fleetmate  with  a  nonworking  transmitter,  unable  to  broadcast 
its  state  would  be  classified  as  being  non-cooperative  simply  because  two-way 
communication  is  absent.  In  these  cases,  the  ownship  must  execute  more  extensive 
avoidance  maneuvers  resulting  in  larger  separation  distances.  This  may  again  be  the  well 
clear  distance,  or  even  a  larger  distance  since  the  intruder  is  non-cooperative  and  its  future 
state  can  only  be  predicted.  A  risk  value  may  be  assigned  to  intruders  if  target  identification 
can  be  performed  and  the  value  of  the  well  clear  distance  may  be  a  function  of  the  risk  level 
of  the  intruder.  For  safety  reasons,  the  well  clear  distance  may  be  largest  for  piloted  intruder 
aircraft,  and  smaller  for  intruder  UASs,  for  example.  Figure  63  illustrates  how  the  required 
separation  distance  may  be  defined  as  a  function  of  the  risk  level  for  various  types  of 
intruders.  The  separation  distance  may  also  be  a  function  of  the  intruders  closing  rate,  for 
example. 


Separation  Separation  Distance  Well-Clear 

Figure  63.  Variable  Avoidance  Distance  as  a  Function  of  Risk 

3.  Static  avoidance:  in  contested  areas  there  will  be  no-fly  zones  due  to  ground  based  threats, 
such  as  enemy  anti-aircraft  batteries,  elevated  terrain,  urban  obstacles,  etc.  Enemy  ground 
vehicles  may  be  moving  slow  enough  relative  to  the  aircraft’s  airspeed  to  be  considered  static 
threats.  Encounters  with  static  obstacles  will  also  require  appropriate  avoidance  maneuvers. 
No-fly  zones  may  define  distance  margins  around  static  obstacles,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  64. 
Under  nominal  conditions,  all  UASs  should  completely  avoid  the  outermost  boarder  (red 
dashed  line).  Yet,  due  to  unfolding  events  during  the  mission,  such  as  bottlenecks  with  other 
fleetmates,  an  ownship  may  be  required  to  enter  the  no-fly  zone.  However,  the  farther  inside 
the  no-fly  zone,  the  greater  the  risk. 
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Figure  64.  No-Fly  Zone  Margins  as  a  Function  of  Risk 

Table  5  presents  a  list  of  important  distances  for  collision  avoidance,  with  example  numerical 
values,  common  for  UAS  systems.  The  required  separation  distances  are  assumed  to  be  defined 
with  enough  margin  for  successful  and  robust  collision  avoidance  in  the  face  of  modeling 
uncertainties  and  environmental  disturbances,  such  as  winds/turbulence.  The  capabilities  of  the 
sensor  equipment  in  detecting  intruder  threats  can  be  a  main  contributing  factor  on  how  required 
separation  distances  are  defined. 

Table  5.  Defined  Distances  for  Collision  Avoidance  Function 


Distance 

Description 

Value 

R1 

Fleetmate  minimum  separation  distance 

800  ft 

R2 

Intra-fleet  communication  range 

2,500  ft 

R3min  —  R3max 

Intruder  well  clear  distance 

3,000  -  8,000  ft 

R4 

Camera  observation  range 

10,000  ft 

R5 

Radar  observation  range 

40,000  ft 

R1<R2<R3<R4<  R5 

8.3.2  One  General  Collision  Avoidance  Algorithm 

Again,  it  is  assumed  here  that  the  CA  function  is  one  general  algorithm  that  generates  the 
avoidance  procedure.  The  encounter  scenario  will  define  the  numerical  values  used  and  the 
specific  protocol,  but  these  will  be  inputs  into  the  general  CA  system.  Whether  the  ownship  is 
avoiding  a  cooperative  fleetmate,  a  non-cooperative  airborne  intruder  or  a  ground  based  object 
with  a  no-fly  buffer  zone,  it  will  either  perform  a  change  in  its  heading,  altitude,  or  airspeed,  or  a 
combination  of  the  three.  This  is  accomplished  through  either  a  coordinated  banked  turn  in  the 
proper  direction,  climbing  or  descending  in  altitude  through  a  pitch  up  or  pitch  down  maneuver 
to  change  the  vehicle’s  flight  path  angle,  or  throttling  up  or  down  to  change  the  airspeed.  The 
separation  distance  to  be  maintained  is  simply  a  function  of  the  hazard  and  the  rules  of  the  air  in 
that  particular  theater  of  operations.  Although  collision  avoidance  functions  today  are  separate 
systems  (ACAS,  TCAS,  AGCAS,  for  example),  we  assume  here  that  far  future  UAS  platforms 
will  have  all  collision  avoidance  functions  in  one  single,  general  system. 
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In  [Cooper  2014],  an  architecture  is  presented  whereby  the  avoidance  actions  taken  by  the 
vehicle  are  largely  dictated  by  user  defined  strategy  profiles.  Due  to  the  performance 
characteristics  of  typical  aircraft,  it  is  usually  desired  that  the  avoidance  action  should  first  be  a 
lateral  maneuver  (i.e.,  a  coordinated  banked  turn)  in  the  proper  direction.  Altitude  changes 
(either  climbing  or  diving)  or  airspeed  changes  should  only  be  performed  if  necessary  to  avoid 
multiple  intruders.  However,  in  some  theaters  it  may  be  preferable  to  change  altitude  first,  rather 
than  perform  a  lateral  maneuver.  Or,  first  changing  velocity  may  be  dictated  in  some 
applications.  We  developed  this  general  architecture  1)  because  no  governing  body  has  yet 
dictated  requirements  for  UASs  to  avoid  other  vehicles,  and  2)  so  that  our  collision  avoidance 
system  is  made  for  general  multi-theater  use. 

8.4  Certified  Reactive  Collision  Avoidance 

Threat  determination  is  an  active  area  of  research  for  development  of  collision  avoidance 
systems.  Some  approaches  have  considered  complex  prediction  schemes  based  on  predicted 
achievable  footprints  of  the  intruder.  We  took  a  much  more  straightforward  approach  in  our 
MUSAA  program  [Cooper  2014]  and  believe  this  approach  can  be  successfully  certified  at 
design  time  with  current  V&V  methods. 

The  approach  developed  in  the  MUSAA  program  is  known  as  reactive  collision  avoidance.  At 
each  update  the  algorithm  takes  in  the  intruder’s  current  position  and  velocity  from  the  sensor 
block  and  predicts  a  straight  line  path  forward  assuming  airspeed  is  constant  at  its  current  sensed 
value.  For  the  case  of  lateral  avoidance  maneuvers,  if  the  intruder  turns  toward  the  ownship,  the 
ownship  reacts  by  changing  its  heading  more  away  from  the  intruder’s  path.  If  the  intruder  turns 
away  from  the  ownship,  the  ownship  reacts  by  changing  its  heading  back  toward  its  original 
planned  path.  In  this  manner,  deviations  from  the  ownship’ s  nominal  course  are  minimized. 

This  approach  works  well  because  avoidance  maneuvering  begins  as  soon  as  the  intruder  is 
determined  to  be  a  threat  and  the  ownship  has  a  reserve  of  its  maneuvering  footprint.  Under 
nominal  conditions  the  ownship  should  be  able  to  maintain  the  required  separation  distance, 
which  it  will  target  as  the  closet  point  of  approach.  As  such,  it  will  ride  along  the  circle  centered 
at  the  intruder’s  current  position  with  radius  equal  to  the  required  separation  distance.  Again,  we 
denote  this  as  the  required  separation  volume  (RSV).  Once  the  intruder  has  passed,  the  ownship 
directs  its  heading  back  to  its  original  path.  Figure  65  illustrates  a  case  with  a  series  of  time 
stamps  (labeled  t0,tl,...tn,tn+v...  )  in  which  the  intruder  continually  turns  toward  the  ownship. 

The  ownship  reacts  by  continually  turning  away  from  the  intruder  until  it  rides  along  the 
boundary  of  the  RSV.  Once  the  intruder  has  passed,  the  ownship  begins  to  reacquire  its  original 
path. 

The  collision  avoidance  system  developed  in  our  MUSAA  program  also  had  a  contingency  mode 
if  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  intruder  was  not  detected  until  it  was  closer  than  the  required 
separation  distance.  In  that  case,  the  ownship  is  commanded  to  its  maximum  bank  angle 
directing  its  heading  away  from  the  intruder  until  the  required  separation  distance  is  achieved. 
Then,  the  nominal  reactive  collision  avoidance  procedures  are  activated. 
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Figure  65.  Nominal  Reactive  Collision  Avoidance 

If  threat  determination  is  a  check  performed  by  the  FMS  RTA,  we  would  not  have  the  luxury  to 
begin  avoidance  maneuvering  at  the  first  determination  the  intruder  poses  a  threat  (when 
typically  there  is  a  reserve  of  maneuvering  capability  to  avoid  the  intruder).  Otherwise,  the  FMS 
RTA  system  would  be  limiting  the  performance  of  the  AFMS  in  planning  out  an  advanced  path, 
which  may  very  well  correctly  avoid  the  intruder.  In  this  case,  the  threat  determination  function 
must  determine  the  last  possible  time  in  which  to  activate  a  certified  collision  avoidance 
function,  possibly  residing  within  the  RFMS,  or  in  an  outside  loop,  as  shown  in  Figure  61 .  There 
is  not,  however,  a  unique  way  to  make  that  determination  and  it  depends  on  the  intruder 
prediction  model  used.  For  demonstration  purposes,  we  discuss  a  simple  approach  here,  which  is 
a  variant  of  the  reactive  collision  avoidance  approach.  This  approach  illustrates  a  minimum 
margin  CA  approach.  The  steps  taken  are  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  ownship ’s  maneuvering  footprint  based  on  maximum  bank  angle  and  airspeed 
capabilities. 

2.  Estimate  intruder’s  current  position,  airspeed  and  heading  from  sensor  measurements. 

3.  Predict  the  intruder’s  future  trajectory  assuming  a  straight  line  path  and  constant  current 
airspeed. 

4.  Check  to  see  if  some  part  of  the  ownship’s  maneuvering  footprint  lies  outside  of  the  required 
separation  circle,  centered  at  the  intruder’s  predicted  future  position.  If  so,  the  ownship  has  a 
reserve  of  maneuvering  capability  to  avoid  the  intruder.  The  FMS  RTA  should  not  activate 
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certified  collision  avoidance.  This  case  is  shown  in  Figure  66.  The  intruder  is  projected  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  position  at  the  current  time  t0  to  a  predicted  future  position  at  time  tpred . 

The  ownship’s  maneuver  footprint  is  also  shown  from  the  current  time  to  the  same  predicted 
future  time.  This  shows  all  the  possible  positions  the  ownship  is  capable  of  reaching  in  that 
amount  of  time,  given  its  current  maneuvering  and  airspeed  capabilities.  The  left  and  right 
footprint  endpoints  are  the  farthest  points  in  space  the  ownship  can  fly  in  the  time  tpred .  It 

can  be  seen  that  as  long  as  the  intruder  maintains  a  straight  line  path,  then  the  ownship  has 
the  capability  of  maintaining  a  distance  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  required  separation 
distance  since  the  right  end  point  of  the  maneuver  envelope  is  outside  the  required  separation 
circle. 


5.  As  the  intruder  flies  toward  the  ownship,  its  closing  distance  continues  to  get  smaller.  The 
above  prediction  steps  are  repeated  at  each  update  of  the  FMS  until  either  a)  the  closing 
distance  begins  to  grow  larger  (i.e.,  the  threat  has  passed)  and  the  ownship  always  has  the 
maneuvering  capability  to  maintain  the  required  separation  (thus  the  AFMS  is  not  shut  down 
and  reversion  is  not  activated),  or  b)  at  some  future  time,  neither  endpoint  of  the  maneuver 
envelope  lies  outside  the  required  separation  circle.  Either  both  endpoints  lie  on  the  circle 
(the  case  of  a  head  on  approach  by  the  intruder)  or  one  endpoint  lies  on  the  circle  and  the 
other  endpoint  is  inside  the  circle.  This  implies  the  ownship  no  longer  has  a  reserve  of 
maneuvering  capability  to  maintain  the  required  separation  and  the  FMS  RTA  must  shut 
down  the  AFMS  and  activate  the  certified  collision  avoidance  function.  This  case  is  shown 
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in  Figure  67.  This  shows  a  case  where  the  engagement  is  more  head  on  than  shown  in  Figure 
66,  and  the  vehicles  are  closer  in  range  hence  the  closing  time  is  smaller  (hence  the 
prediction  time  is  smaller:  tpred  <  tpred  )  and  the  ownship’s  maneuver  footprint  is  smaller  (it 

cannot  cover  as  large  an  area  in  a  smaller  amount  of  time).  Therefore,  once  the  certified  CA 
is  activated,  it  must  first  command  the  maneuver  depicted  by  the  right  edge  of  the  ownship’s 
maneuver  envelope  so  that  at  the  future  time  t*pred  it  will  be  flying  at  the  required  separation 

distance  from  the  intruder  (flying  on  the  required  separation  circle  with  heading  tangent  to 
the  circle). 


Figure  67.  Predicting  Ownship’s  Capability  to  Maintain  Separation  -  Threat  Identified 

6.  At  this  point,  the  certified  CA  function  can  execute  the  reactive  collision  avoidance 
procedure,  depicted  in  Figure  65  and  ride  the  edge  of  the  required  separation  distance  until 
the  intruder  has  passed. 

7.  One  key  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  assumes  the  intruder  will  fly  a  straight  line  path 
to  the  point  shown  in  Figure  67.  If  in  reality,  the  intruder  actually  turns  toward  the  ownship 
during  the  prediction  time  horizon,  then  the  ownship  will  not  have  the  maneuvering 
capability  to  always  maintain  the  required  separation  distance,  and  will  be  inside  the  circle  at 
the  future  time  t*pred .  This  case  is  illustrated  in  Figure  68.  This  can  potentially  be  mitigated 

because  the  intruder’s  initial  heading  used  in  predicting  its  future  path  is  updated  at  each 
update  to  the  FMS  RTA.  Therefore,  by  continually  updating  the  straight  line  predictions,  the 
curvature  in  the  intruder’s  path  will  be  captured,  assuming  the  filtering  of  the  sensor 
measurements  can  give  accurate  estimates  of  the  intruder’s  state.  Further,  flying  the  edge  of 
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the  ownship’s  maneuver  envelope  is  equivalent  to  the  maximum  bank  angle  maneuver 
commanded  in  the  contingency  mode  developed  in  our  MUSAA  program. 


Ownship 


maintained 


Figure  68.  Incorrect  Prediction  of  Intruder’s  Path  -  Required  Separation  Not  Maintained 

Nevertheless,  this  approach  highlights  its  non-conservative  nature,  allowing  the  advanced  system 
to  operate  until  the  ownship  must  perform  an  aggressive  maneuver  to  avoid  the  threat,  which 
could  result  in  a  breach  of  the  required  separation  distance  if  the  intruder  performs  some 
unexpected  maneuvering.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  likely  advanced  CA  functionality  will 
simply  not  be  allowed  in  future  unmanned  systems.  The  CA  process  should  be  conservative,  and 
avoidance  maneuvering  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  intruder  is  determined  to  be  a  threat.  This 
then,  obviates  the  need  for  advanced  CA  systems,  which  obviates  the  need  for  RTA  monitoring 
of  such  systems. 
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9  RTA  Protection  Applied  to  Mission  Planning  Systems 

9.1  Current  Mission  Planning  Protocols 

Since  mission  planning  of  UAS  missions  can  be  a  complex,  detailed  task,  we  sought  information 
on  how  such  activities  are  carried  out  currently.  However,  due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  military 
planning  of  UAS  operations,  there  is  little  open  source  information.  However,  in  [Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  2014],  the  protocols  for  joint  air  operations  are  reviewed  and  cover  both  manned  and 
unmanned  missions.  This  publication  provides  joint  doctrine  for  the  command  and  control  of 
joint  air  operations  across  the  range  of  military  operations.  The  following  are  important  excerpts 
from  this  document: 

•  Joint  air  operations  are  normally  conducted  using  centralized  control  and  decentralized 
execution  to  achieve  effective  control  and  foster  initiative,  responsiveness,  and  flexibility. 

•  Centralized  control  facilitates  the  integration  of  forces  for  the  joint  air  effort  and  maintains 
the  ability  to  focus  the  impact  of  joint  air  forces  as  needed  throughout  the  operational  area. 

•  Decentralized  execution  is  the  delegation  of  execution  authority  to  subordinate  commanders. 

•  The  intent  of  mission  command  is  for  subordinates  to  clearly  understand  the  commander’s 
intent  and  to  foster  flexibility  and  initiative  at  the  tactical  level  to  best  accomplish  the 
mission. 

•  Over-controlling  joint  air  operations  can  reduce  tactical  flexibility,  taking  away  initiative 
from  operators. 

•  Insufficient  guidance  may  result  in  failure  to  capitalize  on  joint  force  integration  or  may 
degrade  operational-level  flexibility,  such  as  shifting  Joint  Force  Commander  (JFC) 
priorities,  thus  reducing  effectiveness. 

•  The  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander’s  (JF ACC’s)  planners  must  anticipate  the  need 
to  make  changes  to  plans  (e.g.,  sequels  or  branches)  in  a  dynamic  and  time-constrained 
environment. 

•  The  mix  of  friendly,  adversary,  and  neutral  aircraft  and  mission  constraints  may  require  the 
JFC  to  strictly  control  flights  in  the  operational  area. 

•  The  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO)  articulates  the  tasking  for  joint  air  operations  for  a  specific 
execution  timeframe,  normally  24  hours. 

•  The  Joint  Air  Operations  Center  (JAOC)  normally  establishes  a  72-  to  96-hour  ATO 
planning  cycle. 

•  The  battle  rhythm  is  essential  to  ensure  information  is  available  when  and  where  required  to 
provide  products  necessary  for  the  synchronization  of  joint  air  operations  with  the  JFC’s 
CONOPS  and  supporting  other  components’  operations. 

•  Nonetheless,  airpower  must  be  responsive  to  a  dynamic  operational  environment  and  the 
joint  air  tasking  cycle  must  be  flexible  and  capable  of  modification  during  ATO  execution. 

The  following  two  figures  are  reproduced  from  this  document  and  show  the  battle  rhythm  and  air 
tasking  cycle.  Planning  and  execution  may  span  multiple  days  and  extensive  planning,  analysis, 
and  wargaming  are  typically  performed  before  tasking  begins. 
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Joint  Air  Operations  Center  Air  Tasking  Order  Battle  Rhythm 
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Figure  69.  The  Battle  Rhythm  -  Reproduced  from  (Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2014) 
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Figure  70.  The  Joint  Air  Tasking  Cycle  -  Reproduced  from  (Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2014) 

Additional  excerpts  from  this  document  are: 

•  During  execution,  the  JAOC  is  the  focal  point  for  changes  to  the  ATO  and  is  the  centralized 
control  node  for  tasking  of  joint  air  capabilities  and  forces.  It  is  also  charged  with 
coordinating  and  deconflicting  those  changes  with  the  appropriate  control  agencies  and 
components. 

•  Retasking  an  airborne  ISR  asset  during  mission  execution  must  be  carefully  considered. 
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•  Dynamic  retasking  of  ISR  assets  should  be  done  by  the  appropriate  commander  after 
evaluating  the  full  impacts  of  diverting  the  capability  from  the  current  mission  and  the  impact 
to  operational  success  or  consequences  without  the  asset. 

•  UASs  should  be  treated  similarly  to  manned  systems  with  regard  to  the  established  doctrinal 
warfighting  principles. 

•  There  are  three  categories  of  UAS  tasking: 

.  Preplanned.  UASs  tasked  by  the  JFACC. 

.  Immediate.  Requests  are  submitted  outside  the  ATO  cycle  and  expedited  through  internet 
relay  chat,  email,  telephone,  or  radio,  as  required.  Immediate  requests  are  sent  directly  to 
the  JAOC. 

.  Dynamic.  Redirects  UASs  from  an  existing  mission  to  a  new  target  based  on  published 
priorities  and  criteria.  Historically,  reasons  for  retasking  include  troops  in  contact,  high 
priority  target  opportunities. 

•  Retasking  a  UAS  must  be  carefully  considered. 

•  Dynamic  retasking  of  a  UAS  should  be  done  by  the  governing  C2  agency  and  only  after 
evaluating  the  full  impact  of  diverting  the  capability  from  the  current  mission  and  the  impact 
to  operational  success  or  consequences  without  the  asset. 

Our  main  conclusions  from  this  information  are  that  1)  mission  planning  is  an  extensive,  detailed 
activity,  spanning  several  days  and  several  agencies,  involving  multiple  personnel,  2)  the  mission 
plan  is  the  Air  Tasking  Order  (ATO),  which  has  an  initial  plan,  generated  before  mission  start, 
but  3)  the  ATO  can  be  changed  during  the  mission  to  allow  for  flexibility,  and  4)  however,  major 
changes  must  be  carefully  considered  and  approved  by  ground  base  commanders  (humans  in  the 
loop). 

Autonomous  mission  planning  of  UAS  swarms  has  gained  attention  in  recent  years,  with  a 
number  of  approaches  investigated  with  application  to  urban  reconnaissance,  environmental  data 
gathering,  border  patrol,  etc.  [Torens  2013],  [Ke  2009],  [Boskovic  2009],  [Karaman  2008], 
[Sullivan  2004],  [Protti  2007],  [Rubio  2004],  [Stenger  2012],  [Lamont  2008],  [Kingston  2009], 
[Marshall  2011].  Our  focus  here  will  be  on  Air  Force  applications  of  UASs  in  contested,  active 
battlefield  arenas,  performing,  for  example,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR) 
missions,  delivering  supplies  to  forward  units,  attacking  enemy  forces  with  air-to-ground 
weapons,  or  providing  air  escort  for  high  value  air  or  ground  assets  (VIP  missions)  [Humphrey 
2012],  [Humphrey  2013]. 

9.2  General  Description  of  MPS  Functionality 

For  our  fleet  of  UAS  missions  we  consider  that  the  main  function  of  the  onboard  MPS  is  to 
execute  the  ATO.  Although  we  have  yet  to  find  any  detailed  descriptions  of  an  example  ATO 
(again,  most  likely  due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  such  information),  we  have  attempted  to  model 
a  simplified  version  based  on  the  background  given  in  [Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2014],  For  the 
purposes  of  demonstration,  we  will  focus  on  an  ISR  mission,  in  which  the  fleet  takes  off  from  a 
home  airbase  and  flies  to  a  set  of  objective  locations  to  perform  surveillance  and  intelligence 
data  gathering.  However,  the  framework  is  developed  generally  enough  to  be  applicable  to  other 
UAS  missions  with  the  plan  to  use  and  extend  the  models  developed  in  this  project  for  follow-on 
Air  Force  efforts. 
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9.2.1  Command/Communication  Architecture 

We  consider  a  decentralized,  but  cooperative  command/control/communications  (C3) 
architecture  for  the  fleet.  We  assume  radio  communication  range  for  the  vehicles  is  limited  to 
minimize  the  probability  of  detection  as  well  as  hardware  limitations  on  signal  strength.  As 
such,  we  cannot  assume  all  vehicles  will  have  continuous  communications  with  all  other  vehicles 
in  the  fleet  or  with  a  ground  command/control  center(s).  Further,  we  do  not  assume  the  fleet  is 
flying  in  formation  with  a  “fleet  leader”  that  commands  the  mission,  with  all  other  vehicles  as 
followers,  performing  station  keeping  with  respect  to  the  leader.  Each  vehicle  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  its  assigned  mission.  For  these  reasons,  a  decentralized  architecture  will  allow  for  a 
feasible,  robust  planning  solution.  We  also  consider  that  the  MPS  can  accommodate  a 
heterogeneous  fleet  with  varying  assets,  varying  performances  and  varying  numbers  of  vehicles, 
which  can  enter  or  leave  the  fleet  during  the  course  of  the  mission.  Note  that  in  a  related  program 
[DeVore  2014]  we  investigated  the  option  of  having  the  fleet  vote  for  a  fleet  leader  that  would 
then  make  all  mission  decisions.  This  is  an  alternate  option  that  can  be  further  explored  in 
follow-on  efforts. 

Since  this  is  a  decentralize  command  and  communication  architecture,  the  vehicles  in  the  fleet 
will  negotiate  on  a  solution  to  the  mission  plan  at  a  certain  update  rate,  based  on  any  new 
information  or  changes  to  the  environment,  scenarios,  or  mission  objectives.  Each  vehicle 
should  have  an  identical  instantiation  of  the  MPS.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  different  versions  of 
MPSs  should  be  certified  to  have  compatible  interfaces  and  compatible  functionalities. 

To  draw  an  analogy  to  current  industry  standards,  the  MPS  would  be  equivalent  to  autonomously 
generating  a  flight  plan.  Flight  plans  are  typically  developed  manually  by  a  pilot  for  general 
aviation  (GA)  aircraft,  using  maps  and  certified  manuals,  or  drawn  from  a  “library”  of  flight 
plans  by  air  traffic  managers  for  commercial  aircraft.  The  FMS  acts  like  industry  standard  flight 
management  systems  which  are  the  onboard  navigation  systems  that  automatically  follow  flight 
plans.  However,  since  we  are  exploring  advanced  capabilities  for  autonomous  thinking  fleets  of 
vehicles  performing  military  missions,  the  MPS  and  FMS  will  have  additional  functionalities 
beyond  their  counterparts  in  GA  and  commercial  transport  aircraft. 

This  framework  should  be  designed  so  that  any  vehicle  can  operate  on  its  own  for  single  ship 
missions,  but  is  also  extensible  so  that  vehicles  can  be  easily  plugged  into  any  mission  involving 
multiple  vehicles.  Initialization  loads  (I-loads)  into  the  onboard  processors  that  house  the 
MPS/FMS  will  completely  define  whether  it  is  a  single  ship  mission  or  a  multi-vehicle  mission 
(i.e.,  no  changes  to  onboard  hardware  or  software  are  required  to  accommodate  single  or  multi¬ 
vehicle  missions). 

9.2.2  Initial  Mission  Planning  -  The  Air  Tasking  Order 

We  assume  that  an  initial  mission  plan  for  the  entire  fleet  is  developed  at  the  ground  base  by 
mission  planning  personnel  through  the  air  tasking  cycle  process  (see  Figure  70).  Let  us  assume 
this  activity  takes  on  the  following  protocol: 

1 .  Pre-Flight  Mission  Planning:  This  activity  develops  a  pre-flight  plan  or  an  initial  ATO  from 
overarching  goals  and  directives  from  the  command  center.  The  UAS  inventory  is  reviewed 
and  vehicles  are  selected  for  the  mission  based  on  vehicle  data,  current  conditions,  and 
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performance  capabilities  (capable  range,  airspeed,  etc.).  For  ISR  missions,  we  assume 
objective  locations  are  identified  using  the  latest  intelligence  and  terrain  data.  A  timing  plan 
is  also  developed,  defining  required  arrival  times  to  the  objective  locations  and  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  surveil  each  location.  Ground  threats  to  be  avoided  are  identified,  such  as 
mountainous  terrain,  enemy  installations,  or  tall  objects,  such  as  buildings  or  towers.  Assets 
are  then  allocated  to  specific  tasks  based  on  current  risk/reward  assessments  that  define  risks 
in  traveling  to  the  objective  locations,  reward  values  for  successfully  completing  the 
surveillance  of  each  objective  location  and  the  values  of  each  UAS. 

An  example  of  an  initial  ATO  is  shown  in  Figure  71,  in  which  four  UAS_A  vehicles  and  four 
UAS_B  vehicles  fly  from  a  home  airbase  to  four  objective  locations  to  be  surveiled.  If  they 
exist,  the  fleet  may  follow  closely  along  roads  connecting  the  objective  locations.  The  figure 
shows  mountain  ranges  and  military  installations  to  be  avoided. 


Objective  #4  ^  ^ 
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Figure  71.  Example  Initial  ATO  for  ISR  Mission 

2.  Ground  Based  Initial  Mission  Planner:  We  assume  the  mission  planning  personnel  may  be 
able  to  make  use  of  ground  based  mission  planning  software  that  takes  as  inputs  the  specifics 
of  the  initial  ATO  and  solves  for  additional  information  to  be  used  onboard  the  vehicles: 

a.  Asset  Allocation  Plan  (AAP):  the  AAP  defines  the  order  of  each  vehicle  during  the 
mission  and  any  other  required  placement  or  assignment  information.  Although  we  did 
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not  fully  explore  what  information  is  included  in  the  AAP  in  this  project,  we  assume  this 
information  is  needed  onboard  the  vehicles  during  operation. 

b.  Rendezvous  Points  (RPs):  as  previously  discussed,  RPs  are  locations  for  the  fleet  as  a 
whole,  each  define  by  a  {downrange,  crossrange,  altitude}  =  {X,Y,H}.  It  is  assumed  the 
fleet  can  retreat  to  any  previous  RP  and  loiter  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  RP  until 
such  time  it  is  deemed  safe  to  continue  the  mission  or  call  off  the  mission  and  return  to 
the  home  airbase.  The  RPs  also  serve  as  locations  to  regroup  and  share  information  if 
some  subset  of  vehicles  becomes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

c.  Mission  Segments  (MSI:  MSs  are  straight  line  paths  that  connect  each  RP. 

d.  Timing  Plan:  this  consists  of  required  arrival  times  to  each  RP  location  for  each  vehicle 
in  the  fleet.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  local  timing  plans  for  each  RP  should  achieve  the 
overall  mission  timing  plan  dictated  in  the  ATO. 

e.  Terrain  and  other  environmental  information:  we  assume  that  pertinent  terrain 
information  is  made  available  to  the  vehicles  so  that  their  FMS’s  can  plan  out  local  paths 
while  avoiding  threats,  no-fly  zones,  etc. 

3.  Design  Time  Assurance  of  initial  ATO:  We  also  assume  that  DTA  software  may  be  available 
to  V&V  the  initial  ATO.  Any  iterations  and  changes  to  the  plan  are  performed  at  this  stage 
and  the  final  plan  is  then  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  planning  personnel  and  certification 
authorities. 

4.  Initial  ATO  uploaded  to  fleet:  The  certified  initial  ATO  is  then  loaded  to  each  vehicle’s 
instantiation  of  the  MPS  during  pre-mission  preparations,  as  illustrated  below. 


Figure  72.  The  Initial  Air  Tasking  Order  Shown  Loaded  to  Each  Vehicle’s  MPS 

Figure  73  presents  the  initial  ATO  for  the  ISR  mission  presented  in  Figure  71.  The  figure  shows 
the  RPs,  MSs  and  no-fly  zones  defined  to  achieve  the  objectives  defined  in  the  pre-flight  ATO 
plan.  Again,  for  each  MS,  a  prescribed  airspeed  for  each  vehicle  is  defined  to  achieve  the  timing 
plan. 
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Figure  73.  Example  Certified  Initial  ATO  for  the  ISR  Mission 

If  needed,  the  initial  ATO  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  missions  for  allocated  sub-fleets. 
Figure  74  presents  an  example  of  such  a  case  in  which  the  initial  ATO  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  missions.  However,  we  did  not  explore  dividing  missions  in  this  project  or  scenarios 
where  parts  of  the  fleet  break  off  to  perform  some  other  mission.  Such  case  can  have  important 
implications  to  RTA  checking  and  we  leave  this  for  future  studies  (see  Chapter  13). 

9.2.3  Difference  between  Advanced  and  Reversionary  MPS  Blocks 

Again,  because  of  our  modular  framework,  the  input/output  structure  of  the  AMPS  and  the 
RMPS  should  be  the  same.  Since  the  main  function  of  the  MPS  is  to  carry  out  the  ATO,  both 
these  systems  must  be  able  to  do  so.  Therefore,  we  define  the  RMPS  as  a  certified  software 
element  that  autonomously  carries  out  the  ATO  at  runtime,  during  the  mission.  The  RMPS  is 
considered  to  be  conservative  in  that  it  only  carries  out  the  ATO  plan  and  nothing  more.  Any 
variations  to  the  mission  will  be  approved  by  personnel  at  the  ground  command  station.  The 
RMPS  will  not  have  the  capability  to  deviate  from  the  tasks  defined  by  the  ATO  unless  such 
changes  are  approved  through  proper  channels  and  an  official  updated  ATO  is  uploaded  to  the 
fleet’s  MPSs.  Also,  since  the  RMPS  will  be  operating  only  after  some  anomalous  event  caused 
the  AMPS  to  be  shut  down,  the  mission  itself  may  be  in  jeopardy.  If  the  command  center  has 
approved  some  type  of  retreat  or  to  abandon  the  mission  and  recover  the  vehicles,  we  define  here 
that  the  RMPS  will  also  house  a  set  of  pre-certified  alternate  mission  plans  to  carry  out  such 
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changes  to  the  mission.  Such  alternate  mission  plans  may  include  changing  the  role  of  the 
mission  from  surveillance  to  some  other  function,  such  as  delivering  collected  intelligence  data 
to  some  command  center.  Or,  the  mission’s  objective  locations  may  be  redefined  to  some  other, 
safer  locations.  The  alternate  mission  may  be  to  retreat  to  the  previous  RP,  loiter,  and  await 
further  mission  plan  updates  from  the  home  airbase. 

The  AMPS  will  also  carry  out  the  ATO,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  aggressive  in  its  actions.  By 
that,  if  additional  tasks  are  seen  (such  as  an  unplanned  additional  surveillance  task)  that  can 
potentially  provide  benefit  to  the  mission  or  overall  operations,  then  the  AMPS  will  attempt  to 
perform  these  additional  tasks.  Also,  the  AMPS  may  reallocate  assets  assignments  if  there  is 
some  potential  benefit  (e.g.,  one  vehicle  may  have  better  ISR  sensors  than  another  and  the  AMPS 
decides  to  assign  that  asset  to  a  surveillance  task  that  was  originally  assigned  to  a  vehicle  with 
less  capable  sensors).  Such  runtime  alterations  of  the  ATO,  however,  can  come  with  some  risks, 
such  as  being  detected  by  enemy  forces,  collisions  with  unforeseen  objects,  running  out  of  fuel 
reserves,  or  being  unable  to  meet  the  timing  requirements  of  the  ATO,  for  example. 
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Figure  74.  Two  Separate  Missions  Developed  to  Accomplish  the  ATO 
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9.3  Safety  at  MPS  Level 

We  define  safety  at  the  MPS  level  as  simply  adhering  to  all  constraints  and  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  ATO.  If  some  of  these  constraints/requirements  are  not  met  during  the  course  of  the 
mission,  then  this  can  have  safety  implications,  both  directly  to  the  fleet  of  UASs  (such  as  flying 
into  unsafe  areas)  as  well  as  to  the  overall  operations  the  mission  is  supporting  (such  as  falling 
behind  on  the  ATO  timing  plan,  resulting  in  the  fleet’s  inability  to  capture  critical  intelligence 
data  needed  for  certain  troop  movements,  for  example). 

We  therefore  define  the  set  SDsafe  as  the  set  of  states  such  that  the  ATO  constraints/requirements 
are  met. 

9.4  Type  Safety  at  the  MPS  Level 

The  safety  levels  that  are  used  to  determine  the  switching  condition  protocol  for  an  RTA 
protected  MPS  block  are  now  formally  defined.  We  will  use  the  capital  letter  ‘M’  to  denote  that 
these  safety  definitions  are  for  the  MPS  level. 

Definition  8.  MPS  Type  Safety  -  A  point  xo  in  the  state  space  S  is: 

•  MType  I  Safe  if  that  point  lies  inside  SDsafe  (=  adherence  to  the  ATO) 

•  MType  II  with  set  Qm  and  time  Tm  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  MType  I  safe, 

b)  Upon  switching  to  the  reversionary  MPS,  the  state  trajectory  can  converge  to  at  least  one 
point  in  a  desired  set  Qm  within  a  given  desired  time  Tm  >  0, 

c)  The  state  trajectory  from  the  point  of  switching  to  the  reversionary  system  to  the  point  of 
reaching  the  set  Qm  is  entirely  contained  within  the  MType  I  safe  region. 

•  MType  III  with  Period  zM  Safe  if  all  of  the  following  hold: 

a)  Point  xo  is  MType  II  safe, 

b)  Every  possible  output  of  the  advanced  system  for  a  time  period  rM  results  in  a  state 
trajectory  entirely  contained  within  the  MType  II  safe  region. 

Just  as  with  the  FMS,  the  MPS  will  operate  at  a  much  lower  bandwidth  than  the  guidance  and 
control  loops.  Therefore,  the  period  tm  will  be  relatively  large  in  value  (of  the  order  of  10 
seconds,  for  example). 

The  obvious  choice  for  the  desired  region  Qm,  would  be  to  regain  adherence  to  the  ATO 
requirements  and  Tm  would  be  the  time  required  to  regain  that  state.  For  example,  consider  that 
the  AMPS  decides  to  perform  an  additional  surveillance  task.  However,  to  do  this  requires  the 
fleet  to  fly  through  a  bottleneck,  and  the  time  needed  to  reform  the  fleet  was  unanticipated.  The 
MPS  RTA  determines  that  continuing  to  perform  the  additional  surveillance  task  will  cause  the 
mission  to  fall  behind  on  the  ATO  timing  requirements  and  the  fleets  in  the  vehicle  do  not  have 
the  airspeed  capabilities  to  recover  that  timing  plan.  Once  this  is  determined,  the  MPS  RTA 
monitor  shuts  down  the  AMPS  and  switches  to  the  RMPS.  The  RMPS’s  first  task  is  to 
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command  the  fleet  to  get  back  on  the  original  mission  plan  defined  by  the  ATO.  Once  the  timing 
plan  is  regained,  then  that  defines  arriving  at  the  desired  region  Qm- 

As  a  final  note,  just  as  was  discussed  in  Subsection  7.3.1,  like  the  FMS,  the  MPS  also  operates  in 
future  time,  planning  out  the  mission  over  some  time  horizon.  Therefore,  the  safety  scenario  just 
discussed  would  be  discovered  in  future  time,  giving  the  actual  RMPS  substantial  time  to  recover 
before  actual  safety  is  compromised.  In  this  case  the  MPS  RTA  acts  as  a  software  integrity 
monitor  rather  than  a  safety  monitor. 

9.5  A-G  Contracts  at  MPS  Level 

Just  as  with  Figure  23,  Figure  36,  and  Figure  44,  Figure  75  illustrates  how  the  FMS  feedback 
level  is  collapsed  into  the  composite  black  box  that  is  certified  to  be  safe  and  correctly  operating 
at  all  times  (by  the  compositional  reasoning  logic).  We  now  develop  the  A-G  contracts  at  the 
MPS  level  for  the  elements  around  the  bottom  feedback  loop  shown  in  this  figure. 


Figure  75.  Development  of  A-G  Contracts  at  the  MPS  Level 
9.5.1  Assumptions  on  the  Inputs  to  the  MPS 

Inputs  into  the  MPS  come  from  communications  with  fleetmates  and  potentially  from  ground 
command  operators.  The  following  assumption  on  the  inputs  to  the  MPS  loop  can  be  listed: 

i.  Communication  hardware  is  working  correctly  (radios  for  intra-  and  extra-fleet  transmissions 
working) 
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ii.  Sensors  to  detect  hazards/obstacles  working  properly 

iii.  Fleetmates  are  operating  correctly;  their  MPS  instantiations  are  correctly  negotiating  and 
executing  solutions;  fleetmates  are  correctly  communicating  their  solutions  in  a  timely 
manner  and  adhering  to  the  frame  rate  of  the  MPS  block 

iv.  Hazard  and  other  theater/environment  information  from  outside  sources  is  accurate  to  within 
specified  tolerances 

v.  Updates  to  the  ATO  are  correct  in  type  and  format  and  adhere  to  all  constraints  on  the 
mission  and  fleet. 

In  summary,  all  fleet  hardware  is  working  properly  and  any  information  from  outside  sources  is 
correct  and  will  not  cause  unsafe  conditions  to  the  mission  plan.  We  assume  here  that  mitigation 
procedures  would  be  in  place  to  ensure  information  integrity  is  maintained  throughout  the 
mission. 

9.5.2  A-G  Contracts  for  Closed-Loop  CLAW/GLAW/FMS  System 

The  assumptions  on  the  inputs  to  the  closed-loop  guidance/control/FMS  system  are: 

i.  Positioning  of  RPs  shall  not  require  climb,  descent  or  turning  performance  beyond  vehicle’s 
capabilities 

ii.  RPs  shall  not  be  spaced  so  close  together  that  fleet  cannot  properly  follow  them 

iii.  RPs  shall  not  be  placed  in  hazardous  locations  (near  objects,  terrain  that  can  lead  to 
collisions,  etc.) 

iv.  RPs  shall  not  be  placed  in  restricted  airspace  or  no-fly  zones’ 

v.  Timing  plan  is  physically  achievable  and  does  not  violate  airspeed  limitations  on  the  fleet 

vi.  Terrain  information  is  correct  to  within  acceptable  tolerances 

vii.  Fleetmate  information  is  correct  to  within  acceptable  tolerances. 

The  guarantees  of  the  closed-loop  guidance/control/FMS  system  are: 

i.  Vehicle  is  stable  in  attitude 

ii.  Vehicle  is  stable  in  translation 

iii.  Vehicle  is  accurately  following  commanded  path  (waypoints),  remaining  within  its  defined 
RSV  or  safety  corridor. 

iv.  Vehicle  is  accurately  following  commanded  airspeeds 

v.  Stability  and  path  following  performance  robust  to  acceptable  disturbances  and  levels  of 
uncertainty 

vi.  Management  of  RSVs  is  correct  and  does  not  violate  separation  requirements. 

In  summary,  the  vehicle  is  performing  correctly  and  accurately  flying  to  the  commanded 
waypoint  locations  and  the  waypoint  placements  are  correct  and  deconflicted  with  fleetmates  and 
other  obstacles. 

9.5.3  A-G  Contract  for  the  MPS 

The  assumptions  on  the  MPS  block  are: 

i.  The  assumptions  on  the  input  hold,  as  listed  in  Subsection  9.5.1 

ii.  All  A-G  contracts  for  the  closed-loop  guidance/control/FMS  system  hold,  as  listed  in 
Subsection  9.5.2. 
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The  guarantees  of  the  MPS  are  that  it  adheres  to  the  ATO  constraints  and  requirements.  As  long 
as  these  guarantees  hold  throughout  the  mission,  the  MPS  will  successfully  complete  the 
mission,  as  defined  by  the  ATO. 

9.5.4  A-G  Contract  for  the  MPS  RTA  System 

For  the  reversionary  MPS,  the  A-G  contracts  will  be  equivalent  to  the  MPS.  As  defined,  this  can 
also  be  stated  as  the  reversionary  MPS  guarantees  that  at  least  MType  I  Safety  holds  for  all  time 
(adherence  to  the  ATO  constraints/requirements).  Additionally,  the  desired  region  Qm  is 
achievable  within  time  Tm  when  the  RMPS  is  first  activated  by  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch 
mechanism.  Again,  however,  this  last  guarantee  may  not  be  necessary  since  the  switch  to  the 
RMPS  will  occur  long  before  safety  becomes  an  issue.  There  may  also  be  guarantees  placed  on 
any  contingency  plans  that  the  RMPS  may  command,  but  this  will  be  specific  to  the  mission 
design. 

For  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch  mechanism  block,  the  main  assumptions  are  that  the 
information  input  to  this  block  is  valid  (correct  to  within  some  accuracy  tolerance)  and  that  it  at 
least  starts  its  operation  while  the  system  is  within  the  MType  III  safety  envelope. 

As  long  as  the  above  assumptions  hold,  the  guarantees  for  the  RTA  monitor  and  switch 
mechanism  are  that: 

i.  Loss  of  MType  III  safety  is  always  detected  at  first  occurrence,  while  the  system  is  in  the 
MType  II  safe  region,  and 

ii.  The  reversionary  MPS  is  activated  when  loss  of  MType  III  safety  is  detected. 

Again,  since  the  above  will  occur  in  future  time,  the  guarantees  are  essentially  that  the  MPS  RTA 
monitor  will  always  detect  an  incorrect  planning  solution  and  switch  to  the  RMPS  once  this 
occurs.  The  last  guarantee  is  that  the  MPS  RTA  will  always  communicate  the  reversion  switch 
to  the  other  fleetmate  vehicles  as  well  as  to  ground  command  centers,  if  applicable. 

9.6  MPS  RTA  Checks  and  Switching  Conditions 

Recall,  the  general  checks  the  RTA  monitor  must  perform  were  listed  in  Subsection  3.4.1.  We 
can  now  specify  these  checks  for  the  MPS  level. 

1 .  Safety  check:  At  each  update  to  the  MPS  RTA  monitor,  it  checks  that: 

a)  The  future  system  state  to  determine  if  it  has  left  the  MType  III  safe  region.  If  so,  the 
advanced  MPS  is  shut  down  and  function  is  switched  to  the  reversionary  MPS.  The 
MType  III  boundary  may  be  quite  complex  because  it  will  account  for  timing 
requirements  and  the  ability  of  the  fleet  to  recover  back  to  the  ATO  plan.  The  ATO  plan 
itself  may  be  quite  complex,  with  a  long  list  of  constraints  and  requirements. 

2.  Output/environment  check:  The  MPS  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  RP  locations  and  timing 
plan  do  not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  closed-loop  guidance/control/FMS 
system.  Again,  this  will  involve  correct  placement  of  the  RPs  and  achievable  arrival  time 
requirements,  as  previously  listed. 
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3.  Performance  check:  The  RTA  monitor  checks  that  the  advanced  MPS  is  achieving  its 
minimum  required  performance,  however  defined  and  measured.  Again,  this  may  involve 
certain  ATO  requirements. 

4.  Input/environment  check:  The  RTA  monitor  also  checks  that  inputs  from  outside  sources  do 
not  violate  any  constraints  imposed  on  the  mission.  This  would  be  fundamentally  checking 
that  outside  sources  are  not  attempting  to  command  the  fleet  to  perform  any  activities  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  fleet,  mission  or  operation  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  flying  directly  into 
enemy  fire,  or  into  weather  conditions  the  vehicles  are  incapable  of  handling). 

5.  System  hardware  health  check:  As  with  the  other  loops,  assumptions  on  hardware  and 
information  integrity  should  be  checked  and  mitigation  strategies  coordinated  with  an  IVHM 
or  RM  system. 

9.7  Additional  Considerations  at  the  Mission  Planning  Level 

9.7.1  Building  RTA  Checks  with  a  Mission  Modeling  Language 

Given  the  wide  range  of  mission  operations  and  specific  mission  considerations,  the  set  of 
constraints  and  requirements  defined  by  the  ATO  may  be  complex  and  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
MPS  RTA  monitor  to  perform  checks  for  adherence  to  these  constraints/requirements.  Since  we 
are  addressing  far-future  systems  in  which  runtime  mission  planning  (and  replanning)  can  be 
performed  entirely  by  autonomous,  intelligent  agents,  the  need  for  RTA  checking  at  this  level  is 
paramount.  Compared  to  current  mission  planning  protocols,  in  which  remote  human  operators 
can  provide  contingency  planning  under  unforeseen  events,  future  fully  autonomous  systems  will 
require  that  either  all  contingency  planning  be  developed  prior  to  the  fully  autonomous  mission, 
or  the  onboard  RTA  systems  have  the  capability  to  reason  about  the  anomalous  events  and 
correctly  replan  the  mission  to  address  those  events.  Runtime  monitoring  that  accounts  for 
current  scenarios,  environmental  conditions  and  mission  strategies  may  need  to  use  a 
combination  of  universal  mission-primitive  checks  and  current  mission  specifications. 

Safety  at  the  MPS  level  is  generally  a  question  of  mission  risk  versus  reward.  Therefore,  one 
proposed  main  function  of  the  MPS  RTA  is  to  continually  monitor  some  measure  of  risk/reward 
factor  and  if  this  measure  becomes  greater  than  some  predefined  threshold,  then  the  fleet  is 
commanded  back  to  base.  In  this  manner,  the  RTA  does  not  evaluate  or  assess  any  decision 
made  by  the  AMPS.  Instead  is  simply  asks  if  the  current  risk  is  too  high  to  continue  the  mission. 
Although  risk/reward  measures  may  be  more  accurately  assessed  during  pre -mission  planning, 
their  estimates  may  become  less  accurate  during  run  time  due  to  the  fog  of  war.  In  this  case,  this 
may  not  be  the  best  RTA  approach. 

There  may,  however,  be  more  direct,  particular  measures  that  can  provide  an  assessment  of  risk 
or  other  decision  factors  for  switching  to  the  reversionary  system.  Yet,  these  may  be  highly 
particular  to  the  current  mission.  One  new  concept  to  consider  is  that  the  ground  based  mission 
planning  software  may  consist  of  a  modeling  environment  in  which  the  field  commanders  tasked 
with  planning  out  the  mission  can  make  use  of  certain  mission  primitives,  elements  or 
specifications  to  aid  in  constructing  the  mission  plan.  These  may,  in  part,  take  the  form  of  a  set 
of  logical  relations,  (such  as  linear  temporal  logics,  or  LTLs).  Such  examples  might  be  as 
follows: 

i.  At  no  time  during  the  mission  should  all  vehicles  be  operating  in  sector  B. 
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ii.  80%  of  the  vehicles  should  complete  the  first  two  objectives  by  time  tx  . 

iii.  If  only  four  vehicles  arrive  at  objective  No.  4  by  time  t2 ,  activate  Plan  B. . . 

iv.  Day  of  mission  no-fly  zones  are  defined  to  be. .  .etc. 

Therefore,  the  initial  planning  stages  generate  not  only  the  initial  ATO  as  defined  previously,  but 
also  a  set  of  specifications  or  constraints  that  must  be  adhered  to  during  the  mission.  These 
specifications  would  then  be  continuously  checked  by  the  MPSRTA.  The  ground  based 
mission  planning  software  would  require  some  type  of  mission  modeling  language  (MML)  that 
would  give  field  commanders/planners  the  ability  to  rapidly  plan  out  complex  missions  for  fully 
autonomous  fleets  during  the  day-of-mission  planning  and  preparations.  Because  of  the  urgency 
in  these  last  planning  stages,  the  approach  cannot  require  complex,  labor  intensive  software 
recoding  of  the  vehicles’  onboard  software.  However,  mission  intangibles  can  be  complicated  to 
define  and  change  from  one  mission  to  the  next.  The  best  approach  may  be  to  have  a  graphical 
MML  with  easy  pull-down  or  click-and-s elect  blocks  that  define  mission  primitives,  with  fields 
for  numerical  inputs  that  define  the  particular  values  for  the  current  mission.  The  onboard  MPS 
will  then  be  required  to  be  compatible  with  this  MML  environment  and  can  accept  these  special 
inputs  as  part  of  the  mission  plan.  Last,  this  MML  environment  should  have  certification 
authority  in  that  no  mission  plans  generated  by  the  software  have  any  inconsistencies  that  would 
put  the  mission  at  risk  of  failure.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  automatic  validation  checking 
of  the  inputs  made  by  the  users  of  the  software  package. 

In  summary,  we  consider  that  the  RMPS  and  the  MPS_RTA  are  comprised  of  two  main  parts: 

1 .  a  defined  core  for  the  RMPS  and  a  defined  core  for  the  MPS  RTA  that  are  reversionary 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  checked  that  are  universal  to  all  missions,  developed  at  design 
time,  and 

2.  a  day-of-mission  set  of  reversionary  contingency  plans  the  define  the  rest  of  the  RMPS  and  a 
day-of-mission  set  of  specifications  or  constraints  to  be  checked  by  the  MPS  RTA. 

That  is,  we  propose  that  the  field  commanders/mission  planners  have  the  ability  to  construct 
parts  of  the  RMPS  and  the  MPS_RTA  during  day-of-mission  planning.  At  runtime,  these 
augmented  elements  are  loaded  onto  the  core  platforms  on  each  vehicle  in  the  fleet.  Further, 
during  the  day-of-mission  planning  process,  contingency  plans  and  other  elements  particular  to 
the  mission  may  also  be  constructed  for  the  AMPS  as  well,  depending  on  design  protocols  and 
capabilities  of  the  MML  software  tool.  Figure  76  presents  this  protocol,  indicating  that  the  RTA 
protected  MPS  consists  of  both  design  time  and  day-of-mission  planning  constructs.  It  is  evident 
that  the  advanced  and  reversionary  elements  of  the  MPS  as  well  as  the  RTA  monitor  will  most 
likely  be  highly  integrated  at  the  mission  planning  level.  In  summary,  RTA  system  constructs 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  battle  rhythm  and  air  tasking  cycle,  presented  in  Figure  69  and 
Figure  70. 
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Figure  76.  RTA  Protected  MPS  Consists  of  Both  Design  Time  and  Day-of-Mission  Planning 

Constructs 


9.7.2  Risk/Reward  Management 

Planning  missions  will  involve  risk  and  reward  assessments,  both  in  the  pre -mission  planning 
stages  and  in  real  time  during  mission  operations.  For  example,  UAS  survival  may  or  may  not 
take  precedence  over  completing  objectives,  depending  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  mission 
and  cost  of  equipment.  However,  safety  of  the  fleet  will  typically  take  precedence  over  safety  of 
any  one  UAS.  And,  logically,  no  UAS  should  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  overall  mission 
and  should  self-sacrifice  or  return  to  base  if,  for  example,  battle  damage  causes  the  UAS  to  be 
unable  to  precisely  control  its  position,  thus  increasing  the  likelihood  of  collision  with  another  in 
the  fleet.  We  assume  the  mission  starts  with  notional  values  for  priorities  for  mission  objectives, 
risks  in  completing  mission  segments  (e.g.,  flight  near  mountainous  terrain,  or  enemy  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries)  and  value  assessments  for  each  UAS  in  the  fleet  (e.g.,  high  value  assets  are 
spared  from  the  riskiest  parts  of  the  mission).  Zones  or  certain  locations  to  be  avoided  may  be 
assigned  different  risk  values  depending  on  the  dangers  they  present.  Airborne  intruders  will 
also  be  assigned  a  risk  if  target  identification  can  be  performed.  For  example,  if  it  is  known  that 
the  intruder  is  a  friendly  onboard  piloted  aircraft,  then  it  should  be  assigned  a  high  risk  level  (i.e. 
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the  UASs  must  not  get  close  to  the  piloted  aircraft).  If  the  intruder  is  known  to  be  a  piloted 
enemy  aircraft,  that  too  will  carry  a  high  risk  value  for  reasons  of  potential  interception  or 
detection.  However,  if  the  intruder  is  known  to  be  an  unaware  UAS,  then  the  risk  level  may  be 
lower.  Mission  priorities,  equipment  value  assessments,  and  mission  segment  risks  can  change 
values  over  the  course  of  the  mission  due  to  battle  damage,  unfolding/changing  scenarios,  newly 
acquired  intelligence  data,  and  changes  in  mission  objectives. 

RTA  systems  at  the  MPS  level  will  most  likely  use  risk/reward  measures  in  some  of  the  decision 
making.  How  much  risk  versus  mission  completion  the  RTA  system  is  willing  to  accept  should 
be  defined  by  a  user  defined  strategy  or  mission  profile  (i.e.,  defined  as  part  of  an  input  data  file 
or  I-load).  We  propose  this  approach  as  a  recommended  practice  for  designing/developing  an 
RTA  system.  The  advantage  here  is  that  the  same  RTA  system  (same  code)  can  be  used  with 
day-of-mission  inputs  defining  its  characteristics  ranging  from  a  nervous  personality  to  a  relaxed 
personality  depending  on  the  application  at  hand. 

9.7.3  Nominal  Contingency  Planning  and  the  Challenge  to  RTA  Monitoring 

It  is  expected  that  the  advanced  system  would  be  constructed  to  be  resilient  and  adaptable  to 
anomalous  events.  Such  events  should  not  always  trigger  reversion  to  the  RMPS.  Contingency 
mission  plans  may  not  necessarily  be  defined  to  go  back  to  the  home  airbase.  Abandoning  the 
mission  may  not  always  be  an  option.  For  example,  if  UASs  are  escorting  a  ground  VIP  vehicle, 
the  VIP  vehicle  cannot  be  left  in  the  field  and  the  UASs  must  continue  to  escort  and  scout  out 
pathways  no  matter  what  unforeseen  events  are  encountered.  One  objective  in  the  VIP  escort 
system  application  is  for  the  VIP  ground  vehicle  to  keep  moving  at  all  times  to  reduce  its 
vulnerability.  The  role  of  the  UAS  fleet  is  to  fly  ahead  of  the  VIP  and  scout  out  road  segments 
for  possible  threats.  They  then  fly  back  to  a  designated  rendezvous  point,  share  intelligence,  and 
deliver  directions  to  the  VIP  (e.g.,  “turn  left  at  the  next  intersection”).  However,  if  all  UASs  do 
not  arrive  back  at  the  rendezvous  point  in  time  before  the  VIP  enters  the  intersection,  the  vehicle 
must  turn  around  and  retreat  back  the  way  it  came  so  that  it  keeps  moving.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
built  in  contingency  plan,  but  is  not  necessarily  a  failure  of  the  AMPS,  so  reversion  to  the  RMPS 
is  not  warranted  at  this  point  (in  fact,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  VIP  will  turn  around  several 
times  over  the  course  of  its  journey  to  its  destination).  Other  missions  may  also  require 
completion,  such  as  a  UAS  fleet  delivering  supplies  or  vital  battle  information.  Failure  to 
complete  the  mission  may  put  ground  troops  in  a  hazardous  situation.  In  general,  there  may  be  a 
library  of  contingency  plans  that  can  be  drawn  from  and  these  may  be  a  natural  part  of  the 
AMPS. 

This  presents  a  challenge  to  the  construction  of  the  RTA  system  at  this  planning  level.  Since  a 
number  of  contingency  plans  may  actually  be  a  part  of  the  original  AMPS  Plan,  when  such  plans 
are  activated  differentiating  expected  contingencies  from  contingencies  due  to  errors  in  the 
advance  system  can  be  difficult.  The  RTA  checks  must  account  for  this  and  not  unduly 
command  reversion  to  the  RMPS. 

9.7.4  AFRL  Proposed  General  RTA  Modal  Architecture 

At  the  MPS  level,  much  of  the  operational  protocol  may  be  characterized  by  managing  modes  of 
operation,  such  as  surveillance,  refueling,  attack,  retreat,  support,  return  to  base,  etc.  There  may 
be  hierarchical  mode  structures  and  certain  define  mode  stitching  requirements  or  constraints 
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(e.g.,  mode  B  cannot  start  until  mode  A  completes,  or  mode  C  must  follow  mode  B,  etc.).  AFRL 
proposed  a  general  RTA  modal  framework  and  this  is  shown  in  Figure  77.  The  idea  behind  this 
framework  was  generally  drawn  from  [Majumdar  2013],  [Tobenkin  2011]  which  focus  on 
trajectory  planning  systems,  such  as  robotic  motion  primitive  sequences.  A  generalized  modal 
framework  may  involve  planning  modes,  operational  modes,  etc. 


Figure  77.  AFRL  Proposed  General  RTA  Modal  Architecture 

The  main  elements  of  this  framework  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Goal  Generator:  is  the  set  of  instructions  provided  to  the  autonomy.  The  goal  would  specify 
the  desired  outcome  (Gi).  The  planner  would  receive  (Gi)  and  the  current  state  {A}. 

2.  Uncertified  Planner:  The  uncertified  planner  compares  the  current  state  {A}  with  the  desired 
goal  condition  {Gx}.  The  planner  applies  uncertified  methods  to  pick  an  appropriate  response 
based  on  unknown  /  not  previously  encountered  environment  variables  presented  in  {A}.  The 
response  is  translated  into  a  sequence  of  pre-certified  modes,  each  mode  having  an 
appropriate  response  to  a  portion  of  the  Goal  that  lies  in  the  domain  M.^Pn,Rn,Sn^  which  exists 
in  ,  stitched  together  to  accomplish  the  desired  goal. 

3.  Certified  Mode  Library:  The  certified  mode  library  contains  sets  of  hybrid  modes 
{Pn,Rn,Sn}  containing  three  distinct  components;  1)  a  planning  mode  {Pn},  2)  recovery 
mode  [Rnl  and  3)  a  safety  mode  {Sn}.  All  sets  are  verified  a  priori,  providing  a  guarantee  of 
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safe  operation  within  the  region  Mf~Pn,Rn,Sn\  Note  that  the  recovery  mode  here  is  analogous 
to  the  transition  system  and  the  safety  mode  here  is  analogous  to  the  baseline  system  in  the 
RTA  protected  framework. 

4.  System:  The  system  that  is  being  protected  from  undiscovered  software  faults  in  the 
uncertified  planner. 

5.  Monitor:  The  monitor  checks  that  the  assumptions  provided  in  the  sets  are  not  violated  given 
the  current  state.  It  does  not  consider  the  current  goal  but  predicts  into  the  future  to 
determine  if  all  certified  planning  modes  are  reachable.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  switches  to 
the  sequence  of  recovery  modes,  which  take  the  system  to  the  sequence  of  safety  modes. 

Because  modes  will  be  operating  in  an  interactive  manner  with  other  modes  or  subsystems,  or  in 
some  hierarchical  manner  with  parent  and  child  modes,  they  should  be  defined  to  have  a  specific 
structure  describing  their  properties  for  analysis  and  design  validation.  Table  6  presents  some 
proposed  requirements  for  defined  mode  properties.  We  do  not  consider  this  an  exhaustive  list 
and  further  information  may  be  needed  to  fully  define  the  mode. 

Table  6.  Proposed  Required  Mode  Property  Specifications 


Mode 

Properties 

Description 

Objective(s) 

The  goal,  mission  or  purpose  of  the  mode 

Influences 

Other  system  elements  that  influence  the  operation  of  the  mode 

Assumptions/ 

Assertions 

Assumptions  and  rules  for  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the  mode 
can  successfully  operate 

Certified 

Operating 

Envelope 

Upper  and  lower  bounds  on  all  critical  parameters  and  states  that  have 
been  tested  at  design  time  V&V 

Boundary 

Certificate 

Requirements 

Safe  and  unsafe  regions  of  operation  for  the  mode 

TO  Structure  or 
Interface  Control 
Document  (ICD) 

Information  required  for  the  mode  to  operate  and  its  origin 

Data  generated  by  the  mode  during  its  operation  and  its  destination 

Note:  all  data  quality  and  characteristics,  and  required  bandwidth  or 
update  rate,  etc.  should  be  clearly  defined. 

Associated 

Dynamics 

If  the  mode  is  associated  with  particular  dynamics  or  other  physical 
properties,  the  key  aspects  of  these  dynamics  that  can  influence  the 
mode's  behavior  need  to  be  described. 

Constraints 

Constraints  and  limitations  of  the  mode. 

Performance 

Guarantees 

Performance  or  operational  function  the  mode  is  guaranteed  to  achieve  - 
given  all  assumptions  are  valid 

The  required  RTA  monitoring  should  perform  the  following  runtime  checks. 
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Mode  Interaction  Level  RTA  Checks 


1 .  Stitching  of  modes  (or  operational  plan)  remains  feasible  so  that  the  system  can  successfully 
transition  from  one  mode  or  operation  to  next. 

2.  The  final  objective  is  still  achievable  under  the  current  conditions  and  mode/operation  plans, 
i.e.,  the  mission  is  not  diverting  off  to  the  wrong  path. 

If  either  of  these  cases  is  observed,  the  RTA  system  must  make  sure  an  alternate  safety  plan  or 
re-planning  strategy  is  available  that  can  achieve  some  type  of  recovery,  such  as  getting  back  on 
course  to  achieve  the  original  goals,  or  to  revert  to  the  certified  baseline  operation.  Note  here 
that  the  baseline  plan  or  operation  may  be  to  return  or  retreat  back  to  base,  perform  a  holding  or 
loitering  plan,  etc.  Therefore,  there  will  be  the  need  for  some  predictive  capability  in  the  RTA 
system  because  it  needs  to  continually  “look  ahead”  to  see  if  what  is  planned  will  be  feasible. 

Mode  Level  RTA  Checks 

Here,  the  RTA  system  should  check  whether  any  mode  properties  are  being  violated.  That  is: 

1.  Mode  objectives  can  still  be  achieved. 

2.  Assumptions/assertions  are  not  being  violated. 

3.  Operation  is  within  permissible  envelope. 

4.  I/O  constraints  are  not  being  violated. 

5.  Governing  dynamics  are  feasible. 

6.  Other  constraints  are  not  being  violated. 

9.8  Proposed  Experimental  Investigations 

Although  no  experimental  simulations  of  RTA  protection  at  the  MPS  level  were  completed 
during  the  course  of  this  project,  a  number  of  candidate  experiments  were  developed  on  paper. 
These  are  presented  here  as  a  matter  of  record  and  may  prove  useful  starting  points  in  follow-on 
programs. 

Heterogeneous  and  Homogeneous  Fleets:  Fleets  of  different  vehicles  with  different  capabilities 
may  pose  unexpected  problems  and  unforeseen  emergent  behavior  to  the  MPSs  performing 
continuous  intrafleet  communication  and  coordination.  Although  we  presented  a  system  that  has 
RTA  protection  at  all  feedback  levels,  this  may  not  be  the  case  for  all  vehicles  in  the  fleet.  For 
example,  some  vehicles  may  have  advanced  inner-loop  controllers  requiring  RTA  protection, 
whereas  others  may  have  fully  certified,  simpler  inner-loop  controllers  with  no  RTA  protection 
required.  Likewise,  the  outer-loop  guidance  systems  as  well  as  the  FMSs  may  be  different  for 
each  vehicle,  with  some  having  RTA  protection,  some  not  requiring  RTA  systems.  Therefore,  if 
total  system  (fleet)  reversion  is  necessary  at  the  MPS  level,  coordination  among  all  vehicles  in 
the  fleet  will  not  be  straightforward  and  may  pose  coordination  and  timing  issues.  Such  issues 
may  also  arise  for  individual  platforms  that  revert,  causing  the  entire  fleet  to  unnecessarily  revert. 
That  is,  can  failure  of  one  vehicle’s  inner-loop  control  system  and  subsequent  RTA  control  mode 
reversion  cause  a  major  false  alarm  that  ends  the  entire  mission? 

Related  to  this,  notionally  all  vehicles  in  the  fleet  should  be  using  the  same  MPS  (made  up  of  the 
AMPS,  RMPS  and  MPS_RTA)  so  that  a  consensus  regarding  the  fleet’s  mission  plan  is  rapidly 
achieved.  However,  due  to  the  fog  of  war  this  may  not  always  be  the  case  and  one  vehicle  may 
be  using  an  out-of-date  version  of  the  AMPS  software,  for  example.  Or,  half  the  fleet  is  using 
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one  version  of  the  code  associated  with  the  RTA  system,  and  the  other  half  is  using  an  updated 
version.  Such  inconsistencies  may  lead  to  nonconvergence  of  the  fleet’s  mission  plan,  or 
unforeseen  behavior  in  the  reversionary  process. 

Even  for  homogeneous  fleets,  it  may  be  that  not  all  vehicles  will  be  in  close  proximity  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  at  all  times,  and  therefore  sensor  information  may  be  disparate,  causing  different 
MPS  solutions  to  the  fleet  mission  plan.  However,  for  homogeneous  fleets,  common  mode 
failures  in  the  RTA  systems  could  lead  to  complete  fleet  reversion  under  false  alarm,  or  worse, 
failure  to  identify  the  common  source  of  error  in  the  AMPS  software,  leading  to  hazardous 
conditions  during  the  mission. 

Downstream  subsystems  within  a  particular  vehicle  in  the  fleet  may  experience  problems  due  to 
unforeseen  events,  such  as  battle  damage,  or  nonconvergence  of  the  AFMS,  AGLAW  or 
ACLAW  systems.  Any  one  of  these  downstream  subsystems  may  therefore  change  modes  to 
their  respective  reversionary  systems,  or  because  of  physical  damage  to  the  vehicle  itself,  the 
UAS  now  has  different  dynamic  characteristics  or  degraded  performance  capabilities.  This  then 
leads  to  unplanned  heterogeneity  in  the  fleet  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  MPS  RTA  system. 

VIP  Escort  Timing  Issues:  Again,  one  example  in  which  fleet  reversion  does  not  imply  ending 
the  mission  is  the  VIP  escort  problem.  A  candidate  scenario  is  as  follows.  Consider  that  the 
AMPS’s  function  is  to  send  its  entire  fleet  out  to  scan  a  wider  area  of  road  segments  and 
intersections  using  an  advanced  target  recognition  software  package.  This  requires  a  longer  time 
for  scanning  and  a  failure  in  the  advanced  system  may  be  that  the  target  recognition  algorithm 
takes  longer  to  process  than  expected.  This  results  in  the  UASs  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  the 
designated  RP  before  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  VIP.  Hence,  the  VIP  has  to  turn  around  in  order 
to  keep  moving.  This,  of  course,  causes  delays  in  achieving  the  final  destination.  Or,  there  may 
simply  be  a  constraint  that  no  data  gathered  can  be  older  than  a  certain  time  threshold,  and  the 
advanced  system  is  not  able  to  consistently  meet  that  threshold,  thus  requiring  rescanning  of  the 
roadways. 

The  RMPS’s  role  would  be  to  simply  send  subsets  of  the  fleet  to  scout  out  a  smaller,  more 
immediate  area.  Visual  feed  of  the  roadways  would  be  sent  back  to  the  VIP  operator  to  assess 
whether  dangerous  conditions  are  present.  Although  slower  in  progress  than  the  intended 
advanced  system’s  performance,  the  reversionary  system  would  have  fewer  instances  in  which 
the  VIP  vehicle  would  be  required  to  turn  around. 

Figure  78  illustrates  this  concept,  showing  an  aerial  view  of  an  urban  setting  in  which  the  AMPS 
plans  out  a  much  wider  scanning  area,  involving  two  to  three  city  blocks  in  several  directions 
using  the  entire  fleet.  Conversely,  the  RMPS  only  scans  the  most  immediate  blocks  nearest  the 
VIP  vehicle  with  a  smaller  number  of  UAS  assets. 
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AMPS  plans 
out  wider  ^ 
area  scanning 
(red  paths) 

N- 


Figure  78.  AMPS  and  RMPS  Scanning  Protocols  for  the  VIP  Mission 

Risk  Monitoring:  At  the  MPS  level,  self-survival  and  self-sacrifice  logic  or  analysis  may  take 
place.  Depending  on  the  negotiations  between  the  AMPSs  for  all  vehicles,  there  will  need  to  be 
re-planning  and  re-negotiations  until  all  assigned  roles  are  decided.  Much  of  the  decision  making 
will  rely  on  relative  importance  of  the  mission  over  the  importance  of  bringing  back  the 
equipment.  More  important  missions  may  accept  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  the  vehicles.  Or, 
high-value  UASs  may  take  on  the  less  risky  assignments,  for  example.  Or,  a  UAS  with 
significant  battle  damage  may  now  become  a  low  value  asset  and,  if  capable,  take  on  a  more 
risky  assignment.  The  RTA  system  may  be  utilized  to  manage  the  relative  risk/reward  measures 
and  to  provide  basic  checks  within  all  the  decision  making  processes  that  the  proper  risks  are 
being  taken. 

Decentralized  Framework  and  Coordinating  Sub-Fleets:  The  decentralized  nature  of  the 
MPS  may  require  RTA  monitoring.  The  fleet  may  start  out  all  within  communication  range  and 
therefore  start  with  the  same  AMPS  plan  solution.  But,  as  the  mission  evolves,  the  fleet  may 
split  into  several  sub-fleets  that  are  not  in  communication  with  each  other.  In  this  case,  each  sub¬ 
fleet  has  its  own  AMPS  plan  solution.  Also,  vehicles  may  come  into  or  out  of  a  sub-fleet, 
changing  the  solution.  With  communication  delays  and  time  for  negotiations  and  re -planning,  at 
any  given  time  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  vehicles  within  a  sub-fleet  will  have  the  same 
AMPS  plan  solution.  As  they  fly  along,  they  may  tend  toward  the  same  solution  as  all  the 
vehicles  negotiate  their  individual  roles.  Some  RTA  checks  may  be  needed  because  of  this  to 
ensure  solutions  that  result  in  some  type  of  conflict  (be  it  a  collision  course,  or  confusion  about 
assigned  roles,  etc.)  are  de-conflicted  in  some  manner  to  ensure  safety  of  the  fleet. 
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10  Safety  Case  Argument  for  an  RTA  Protected  System 

10.1  General  Considerations 

Developing  safety  case  arguments  for  aircraft  systems  that  include  RTA  protected  systems  will 
require  arguments  for  safety  for  the  complete  aircraft  and  all  its  subsystems.  In  this  chapter  we 
provide  arguments  that  focus  mainly  on  the  protection  and  mitigation  processes  provided  by 
RTA  systems.  However,  we  recognize  that  a  complete  safety  case  must  ultimately  include 
arguments  for  safe  operation  of  all  systems  and  subsystems  that  interact  with  the  RTA  protected 
elements  to  ensure  only  intended  functionality  exists  and  no  unwanted  functions,  interactions  or 
processes  occur  due  to  the  inclusion  of  RTA  protection. 

Several  challenges  exist  in  order  to  make  a  plausible  safety  argument  for  RTA  systems,  such  as 
those  noted  in  this  representative  (and  incomplete)  list: 

1 .  RTA  has  validated  requirements  as  proven  by  the  safety  assessment  at  the  aircraft  level. 

2.  RTA  is  independent  and  not  affected  by  the  faults  of  the  monitored  software/functions. 

3.  RTA  itself  does  not  interfere  with  the  nonfunctional  attributes  such  as  availability,  integrity, 
safety,  performance,  etc.  of  the  flight  critical  systems. 

4.  RTA  does  not  introduce  any  new  hazards  because  of  its  own  function  -  scheduling  problems, 
live-lock,  deadlock,  lost  links  and  other  conditions  that  can  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  RTA 
function. 

5.  There  should  not  be  any  single  point  of  failure. 

6.  The  trigger  point  at  which  RTA  switches  to  the  reversionary  software  does  not  introduce  any 
hazards  to  continued  safe  flight. 

7.  This  trigger  itself  should  be  reliable  and  correct  at  all  times. 

8.  Construction  of  RTA  must  be  diligent  and  correctness  must  be  demonstrable. 

9.  Use  of  RTA  may  necessitate  that  anomalous  states  be  retrievable  for  post-incident/accident 
investigation. 

There  are  other  conditions  that  must  be  noted  along  with  the  interaction  between  the  various 
system  components  and  their  assurance.  Again,  the  safety  case  must  be  at  the  aircraft  system 
level  with  RTA  as  one  of  its  components. 

Use  of  a  safety  case  to  make  the  argument  that  RTA  protection  provides  an  equivalent  level  of 
safety  as  a  DTA  system  must  be  backed  up  by  robust  engineering  practices  that  can  demonstrate 
the  above  conditions.  A  safety  case  is  not  a  substitute  for  required  engineering;  rather  a  safety 
case  can  be  used  to  organize  the  arguments  to  make  a  case.  Although  a  safety  case  allows  for 
various  different  suitable  engineering  methods  to  be  used,  the  applicant  and  the  regulator  have 
the  burden  of  making  sure  that  the  method  used  is  appropriate  to  the  problem  at  hand.  A  natural 
result  of  the  development  of  a  safety  case  is  that  the  RTA  developer  has  the  responsibility  to 
convince  the  regulator  that  all  proper  considerations  have  been  appropriately  addressed  in  the 
engineering  of  the  RTA  system. 

10.2  GSN  Diagrams  used  to  Construct  Safety  Cases 

The  tools  provided  by  the  goal  structuring  notation  (GSN)  approach  [GSN  2011],  [Despotou 
2010]  are  fundamental  to  constructing  safety  cases.  Figure  79  presents  the  main  safety  argument 
tools  that  are  used  in  the  GSN  approach.  Fundamentally,  the  different  elements  of  an  argument 
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are  represented  by  different  shapes,  and  these  shapes  are  put  together  in  a  logical  flow  diagram. 
This  approach  has  gained  recent  interest  as  a  way  to  logically  formulate  arguments  for  safety  of  a 
system  that  support  the  standardized  process  approaches  given  in  ARP4754A  and  DO-178C. 


G1 

Text 

Goals 

(^ie^  A1  Assumptions/Justifications 

f  Text  S1  \  Solutions  -  all  traces  should 

1  )  end  in  solution  or  diamond 

V  J  (below) 

| /Elor|1  |  Context/Explanations/ 

lex  J  Information 

j  Strategies  or  Reasoning 

/x  End  -  not  developed  further  - 

or  irrelevant  for  this  particular 
argument 

"is  supported  by"  . 

This  claim  - ►  This  evidence  or  argument 

Figure  79.  Safety  Argument  Tools  Using  Goal  Structuring  Notation 

Representation  of  arguments  in  GSN  provides  several  advantages  including  provision  of: 

•  A  uniform,  standardized  notation  permitting  consistent  communication  of  arguments. 

•  A  well-defined  and  accessible  structure  for  the  overall  argument  that  supports  detailed  scrutiny 
and  analysis  of  the  argument. 

•  Complete  explicit  representation  of  essential  content. 

•  A  structure  within  which  various  forms  of  quantification  can  be  described  and  analyzed  with 
dependencies  documented  explicitly  in  the  graph  structure  of  the  goal  decomposition. 

10.3  Safety  Case  for  Challenge  Problem  using  GSN  Diagrams 

This  section  presents  a  preliminary  safety  case  argument  for  the  RTA  protected  system  of  the 
challenge  problem  using  GSN  diagrams.  Figure  80  presents  the  top  level  safety  argument  for  the 
fleet  as  a  whole.  This  figure  states  that  we  are  not  addressing  complex  interactions  in  fleets  (such 
as  emergent  behaviors)  and  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  all  individual  vehicles  are  operating 
safely  and  correctly,  then  the  fleet  as  a  whole  is  also  operating  safely  and  correctly.  Further,  we 
are  not  addressing  hardware  or  sensor  failures  here,  so  it  is  assumed  all  equipment  is  operating 
correctly.  With  this,  we  next  present  safety  arguments  for  an  individual  vehicle,  one  feedback 
level  at  a  time. 
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II:  Correctness  of 
operations  implies  all 
cooperative 
interactions  with  fleet 
are  correct  &  safely 
carried  out;  i.e.,  if  all 
vehicles  perform  safely 
&  correctly,  then  the 
fleet  as  a  whole 
performs  safely  & 
correctly.  It  is  left  to 
then  show  the  each 
vehicle  operates 
.correctly. 

. _ . 

/fl.5:This  refers  to 
investigation  of 
emergent  behavior  for 
SoSs  -must present 
arguments  that 
adverse  emergent 
behavior  can  be 
mitigated  by  RTAor 
other  safety 
procedures.  Not 
addressed  here -left 
for  follow-on 
\jDrograms. 


Gl:  Fleet  of  UASs  operate  safely  & 
correctly  during  mission 


Rl:  Enumerate  reasons  UAS  fleet  safety  & 
correctness  of  operations  could  be 
compromised  &  present  arguments  for 
mitigation  of  such  events 


G2.5:  Fleet  of  UASs  as 
an  integrated  whole 
operate  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission| 
Assuring  safety/ 
correctness  of  each 
vehicle  in  fleet  assures 
safety  /  correctness  of 
fleet 


0 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


G2:  Each  ownship  vehicle  in  fleet  of  UASs 
operate  safely  and  correctly  during  mission 


R2:  Enumerate  reasons  ownship  vehicle 
safety  &  correctness  of  operations  could  be 
compromised  &  present  arguments  for 
mitigation  of  such  events _ 


A3:  Vehicle's  onboard 
computational  hardware  & 
all  avionics  operate  correctly 
during  the  mission 


77 


Al:  Vehicle  sensor  information  used 
in  onboard  software  is  correct  & 
accurate  within  specified  tolerances 


G2.5:  All  collision  avoidance 
with: 

(1) fleetmates 

(2) other  cooperative/non¬ 
cooperative  airborne 
intruders 

(3) ground  obstacles 

are  correctly  performed  by 
certified  collision  avoidance 
systems  for  all  vehicles 
resulting  in  fleet  being  free 
from  collisions  at  all  times 


G2.5:  All  other  threats  to 
fleet  are  communicated  to 
fleet  by  ground  command 
stations  and  mitigation 
strategies  activated 


A2:  If  sensor/processor/avionics  faults 
occur,  onboard  backup  systems. 
Redundancy  Management,  or  IVHM 
systems  identify  faults  &  mitigate  with 
replacement  sensors  or  analytic 
redundancy  measures  to  provide  required 
information,  accurate  within  specified^ 
tolerances 


G3:  Each  ownship  vehicle's  nested  feedback 
framework  operates  safely  &  correctly  during  I 
the  mission 


f 12:  H/W  sensorfaults  are 
not  within  the  scope  of 
l  this  safety  argument 

V  ^ 


R3:  Enumerate  flight  hazards  the  nested 
feedback  framework  can  be  expected  to 
encounter  &  present  arguments  for 
mitigation  of  such  hazards _ 


Figure  80.  Top  Level  Safety  Argument  for  Fleet  of  UASs 

Figure  81  presents  the  safety  argument  pattern  template  that  was  used  for  each  feedback  level.  It 
can  be  seen  that  we  relied  substantially  on  the  A-G  contracts  and  compositional  reasoning  logic 
we  have  already  developed  to  formulate  this  safety  argument  pattern.  Fundamentally,  we  start 
each  argument  with  the  assumptions  that  all  upstream  and/or  downstream  feedback  levels  are 
operating  safely  and  correctly.  We  then  provide  the  safety  argument  for  that  particular  feedback 
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level  and  show  how  RTA  monitoring  and  failure  mitigation  with  the  reversionary  system 
supports  the  safety  argument  even  with  the  uncertified  advanced  element  included  in  the 
operation  of  that  level.  Those  elements  that  can  be  certifies  at  design  time  are  proven  safe  by  the 
accepted  certification  processes.  We  note  this  in  the  arguments  as  coming  from  MIL  Spec, 
standards  since  this  is  for  an  Air  Force  application.  However,  for  commercial  applications  these 
safety  artifacts  would  rely  on  the  processes  defined  in  ARP4754A  and  DO-178C.  The  safety 
argument  concludes  with  the  goal  that  that  level  is  safe  and  correctly  operating,  This  goal  is  then 
used  as  the  top  level  assumption  in  the  next  downstream  feedback  level. 

Using  this  safety  case  pattern,  Figure  82  presents  the  safety  argument  at  the  MPS  level,  and 
Figure  83  presents  this  argument  for  an  example  case  study.  In  summary,  the  AMPS  delivers  a 
mission  plan  that  includes  additional  surveillance  tasks.  These  additional  tasks,  if  carried  out, 
will  cause  the  ATO  Timing  Plan  to  not  be  met  due  to  airspeed  limitations  of  the  vehicles  in  the 
fleet.  If  the  timing  plan  cannot  be  maintained,  air  traffic  management  airspace  coordination  and 
planning  will  be  compromised  and  timely  delivery  of  collected  intelligence  will  be  at  risk.  This 
risk  is  mitigates  by  the  RMPS  taking  over  operations  and  returning  mission  progress  to  the 
original  ATO  plan. 

Figure  84  presents  the  safety  argument  at  the  FMS  level,  and  Figure  85  presents  the  safety 
argument  at  the  FMS  level  for  a  particular  case  study.  In  summary,  the  AFMS  delivers  an 
aggressive  plan  of  RSV  placements  that  violate  separation  requirements  through  a  bottleneck, 
encountered  because  of  additional  surveillance  tasks  planned  out  from  the  AMPS.  Separation 
requirements  are  violated  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  ATO  Timing  Plan.  The  FMS  RTA  detects 
the  separation  requirement  violation,  shuts  down  the  AFMS  to  mitigate  the  event,  informs  the 
MPS  RTA  system  of  its  action  and  waits  for  further  instructions.  The  RFMS  deconflicts  the 
RSVs  of  fleet,  but  this  causes  ATO  Timing  Plan  to  not  be  met.  The  MPS  RTA  then  reverts  to 
RMPS  and  follows  the  original  mission  plan  of  the  ATO.  This  case  highlights  how  a  series  of 
cascading  failures  made  by  the  advanced  systems  at  different  levels  can  all  be  mitigated  from 
one  level  to  the  next  by  their  RTA  protection  elements. 

Note  that  a  similar  safety  case  study  can  be  developed  for  the  example  of  fuel  reserve  depletion 
due  to  faulty  AFMS  placement  of  waypoints  from  failures  in  the  advanced  RRT  algorithm,  as 
covered  in  Subsection  7.6.1. 

Next,  Figure  86  presents  the  safety  case  argument  for  the  GLAW  feedback  level  and  Figure  87 
presents  a  particular  case  study  at  this  level.  Here,  due  to  a  fault  in  the  AGLAW,  the  combined 
crosstrack  and  bearing  errors  grow  to  point  at  which  a  switch  to  the  RGLAW  must  occur  to 
avoid  an  overshoot  in  crosstrack  that  goes  beyond  the  RSV  boundary  (GType  I  safety  boundary). 

Last,  Figure  88  presents  the  safety  case  argument  for  the  CLAW  feedback  level.  In  a  similar 
manner,  case  studies  can  be  included  in  this  pattern,  such  as  the  examples  on  a  mismanaged  wing 
morph  or  the  error  in  the  parameter  ID  algorithm  used  in  the  advanced  controller,  as  presented  in 
Subsections  5.6.1  and  5.6.2. 

To  further  mature  this  overall  safety  case  argument,  additional  details  should  be  added  on 
checking  that  performance  requirements  are  being  monitored  and  maintained  by  the  RTA 
protection  elements,  as  well  as  the  other  checks  the  RTA  monitors  perform.  Although  touched 
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on  in  the  top  level  safety  case,  additional  detail  should  be  added  regarding  how  a  certified 
collision  avoidance  system  protects  the  fleet  from  unforeseen  intruders/obstacles  using  the 
framework  presented  in  Figure  61.  Last,  although  we  stated  in  the  top  level  argument  that  we 
did  not  further  develop  considerations  regarding  hardware  failures,  this  aspect  should  be 
expanded  and  details  added  involving  how  the  RTA  systems  interact  with  RM/IVHM  systems 
and  adaptive  controllers  to  mitigate  these  failures. 


Gl:  Subsystem  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  XType  I  Safety 
envelope 


/dl:  XType  I  Safety  is  defined  as .. 


Rl:  Enumerate  types  of  subsystem 
designs  &  theirfunctionality  in  assuring 
safety  &  correctness  of  operations 


G3:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  subsystem  assures 
XType  I  Safety  is  maintained 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


12:  XType  III  Safety  is  ' 
defined  relative  to  this 
property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which 
it  is  based. 


G4:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  assures  XType  I  Safety 
is  maintained  by  detecting  when 
XType  III  Safety  is  lost  under 
Advanced  subsystem  operations, 
switching  operations  to 
Reversionary  subsystem. 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 


this  subsystem 


R2:  Enumerate  types  of 
subsystem  blocks  that  can  be 
active  during  operatioi 


G5:  Advanced  subsystem  not  allowed| 
to  operate  once  in  XType  II  safety 
while  monitored  by  RTA  system, 
which  assures  MType  I  Safety  is 
maintained 


G8:  subsystem  delivers  outputs  to  next 
downstream  level.  Outputs  are  within 
defined  acceptable  limits,  requirements, 
&  all  applicable  constraints,  (see  S2  &  S3) 


G6:  Reversionary  subsystem 
assures  XType  I  Safety  is 
maintained  by  design. 


G7:  Reversionary  system  does  not  exit 
XType  I  Safety  when  activated  under 
XType  II  Safety  conditions. 
Reversionary  system  function  is  to 
adhere  to...  (XType  I  Safety) 


/ 14:  Assumption  A2  above  for  the  next  \ 
|  downstream  level  comes  from  this 
goal 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


13:  XType  II  Safety  is  defined 
relative  to  this  property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is 
based. 


Figure  81.  Safety  Argument  Pattern  Template  for  Feedback  Level 
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G4:  MPS  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  MType  I  Safety 
envelope 


14:  MType  I  Safety  is  defined  as 
compliance  with  the  Air  Tasking 
Order  (ATO) 


R4:  Enumerate  types  of  MPS  designs 
&  their  functionality  in  assuring 
safety  &  correctness  of  operations 


13:  These  two  assumptions  come 
from  downstream  feedback  loops 
-  imply  the  vehicle  has  the 
capability  to  follow  the  mission 
plan  in  an  accurate  &  timely 


G5:  Design-Time  Assured  (DTA) 
MPS  assures  MType  I  Safety  is 
maintained 


15:  MType  III  Safety  is  defined 
relative  to  this  property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 


G6:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  MPS  assures  MType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


G7:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  assures  MType  I  Safety 
is  maintained  by  detecting  when 
MType  III  Safety  is  lost  under 
Advanced  MPS  operations, 
switching  operations  to 
Reversionary  MPS. 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  theV&V  of  these 


functions 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 


^this  subsystem 


R5:  Enumerate  types  of  MPS 
blocks  that  can  be  active  during 
operation 


G8:  Advanced  MPS  not  allowed 
to  operate  once  in  MType  II 
safety  while  monitored  by  RTA 
system,  which  assures  MType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


Gil:  MPS  delivers  mission  plan 
commands  to  FMS  thatare  within 
defined  acceptable  limits,  requirements, 
&  all  applicable  constraints,  (see  S3  &  S4)| 


G9:  Reversionary  MPS  (RMPS) 
assures  MType  I  Safety  is 
maintained  by  design. 


G10:  RMPS  does  not  exit  MType  I  Safety 
when  activated  under  MType  II  Safety 
conditions. 

RMPS  function  is  to  adhere  to 
completion  of  the  ATO  (MType  I  Safety) 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  theV&V  of  these 
functions 


16:  MType  II  Safety  is  defined  relative  ' 
to  this  property  &  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  is  based.  ) 


Figure  82.  Safety  Argument  for  MPS  Feedback  Level 
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G4:  MPS  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  MType  I  Safety 
envelope 


/ 14:  MType  I  Safety  is  defined  as 
compliance  with  the  Air  Tasking 
[  Order  (ATO) 


R4:  Enumerate  types  of  MPS  designs 
&  their  functionality  in  assuring 
safety  &  correctness  of  operations 


13:  These  two  assumptions  come 
from  downstream  feedback  loops 
-  imply  the  vehicle  has  the 
capability  to  follow  the  mission 
plan  in  an  accurate  &  timely 
manner 


S2:  Certification 
process  validates 
MType  I  safety  &  DTA 
MPS  design;  code 
implementation  is 
verified  through 
accepted  practices 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


G5:  Design-Time  Assured  (DTA) 
MPS  assures  MType  I  Safety  is 
maintained 

15:  MType  III  Safety  is  defined 
relative  to  this  property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 


G6:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  MPS  assures  MType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


G7:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch  Mechanism 
assures  ATO  Timing  Plan  is  maintained 
by  detecting  when  the  Timing  Plan 
cannot  be  met  under  Advanced  MPS 
next-step  solution.  RTA  switches 
operations  to  RMPS  before  next  AMPS 
solution  is  broadcast. 


S3:  Certification 
process  validates 
MType  I,  II,  III  safety  & 
RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  design; 
code  implementation 
is  verified  through 
^accepted  practices^ 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 
this  subsystem  ^ 

G8:  Advanced  MPS  not  allowed 
to  perform  additional 
surveillance  tasks  if  the  ATO 
Timing  Plan  cannot  be 
i  maintained.  RTA  system 
monitors  timingto  next  ATO 
Objective,  ensuring  adherence  to 
the  ATO  Timing  Plan. 


R5:  Enumerate  types  of  MPS 
blocks  that  can  be  active  during 
operation 


Gil:  MPS  delivers  mission  plan 
commands  to  FMS  that  are  within 
defined  acceptable  limits,  requirements, 
&  all  applicable  constraints,  (see  S3  &  S4) 


G9:  Reversionary  MPS  (RMPS) 
assures  ATO  Timing  Plan  is 
maintained  by  design. 


G10:  RMPS  does  not  violate  ATOTiming 
Plan  when  activated  because  the  look¬ 
ahead  horizon  of  the  planning  function 
leaves  sufficient  margin  to  reacquire  the 
original  ATO  Timing  Plan. 

RMPS  function  is  to  adhere  to 
completion  of  the  ATO  (MType  I  Safety) 


S3a:  Certification 
process  validates 
MType  I,  II,  III  safety 
regions,  as 
approximated  for 
implementation,  are 
within  associated 
actual  ("truth") 


S4:  Certification 
process  validates 
RMPS  design;  code 
implementation  is 
verified  through 
accepted  practices 

E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


16:  MType  II  Safety  is  defined  relative 
to  this  property  &  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  is  based. 


Figure  83.  Safety  Argument  for  MPS  Feedback  Level  -  Example  Case  Study 
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G12:  FMS  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  FType  I  Safety 
envelope _ 


17:  FType  I  Safety  is  defined  as:  (1)  Ownship  safety  -  safe  path 
exists,  fuel  reserves  adequate 

(2)  Fleet  safety  -  Required  Separation  Volumes  (RSVs)  are 
correctly  planned  out  &  deconflicted 

(3)  waypoints  properly  spaced  so  as  to  not  violate 
performance  limitations,  etc. 


R6:  Enumerate  types  of  FMS  designs 
&  their  functionality  in  assuring 
safety  &  correctness  of  operations 


G14:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  FMS  assures  FType  I 


S5:  Certification 
process  validates 
FType  I  safety  &  DTA 
FMS  design;  code 
implementation  is 
verified  through 
accepted  practices 

E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


G13:  Design-Time  Assured  (DTA) 

i _ : _ 

FMS  assures  FType  1  Safety  is 

maintained 

▼ 

18:  FType  III  Safety  is 
defined  relative  to  this 
property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  I 
Vjtjs  based. _  ) 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 
this  subsystem 


G15:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  assures  FType  I  Safety  is| 
maintained  by  detecting  when 
FType  III  Safety  is  lost  under 
Advanced  FMS  operations, 
switching  operations  to 
Reversionary  FMS. 


G19:  FMS  delivers  waypoint  &  airspeed 
commands  to  GLAW  that  are  within 
defined  acceptable  limits,  requirements, 
&  all  applicable  constraints,  (see  S6  &  S7) 


G16:  Advanced  FMS  not  allowed  | 
to  operate  outside  of  FType  II 
safety  while  monitored  by  RTA 
system,  which  assures  FType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


110:  This  implies  RSVsfor  all  fleet  are  properly  deconflicted  spatially  & 
temporarily  &  such  that  the  vehicles  within  the  fleet  have  the 
performance  capabilities  to  stay  within  their  designated  RSVs. 


Figure  84.  Safety  Argument  for  FMS  Feedback  Level 
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G12:  FMS  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  FType  I  Safety 
envelope 


17:  FType  I  Safety  is  defined  as:  (l)Ownship  safety -safe  path 
exists,  fuel  reserves  adequate 

(2)  Fleet  safety  -  Required  Separation  Volumes  (RSVs)  are 
correctly  planned  out  &  deconflicted 

(3)  waypoints  properly  spaced  so  as  to  not  violate 
performance  limitations,  etc. 


/ 19:  FType  II  Safety  is  defined  relative 
H  to  this  property  &  the  assumptions 
Von  which  it  is  based. 


Figure  85.  Safety  Argument  for  FMS  Feedback  Level  -  Example  Case  Study 
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G20:  GLAW  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  GType  I  Safety 
envelope 


111:  GType  I  Safety  is  defined  as  maintaining  flight 
within  the  defined  RSV  at  all  times  (or  equivalently 
within  the  defined  safety  corridor  at  all  times)  -  this 
Implies  spatial  safety  of  the  vehicle. 


R8:  Enumerate  types  of  GLAW  designs 
&  their  functionality  in  assuring  safety 
&  correctness  of  operations 


G22:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  GLAW  assures  GType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


G21:  Design-Time  Assured  (DTA) 

GLAW  assures  GType  1  Safety  is 

maintained 

▼ 

112:  GType  III  Safety  is 
defined  relative  to  this 
property  &  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  is  based. 


E  :  Approved  MILSpec. 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


G23:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  assures  GType  I  Safety 
is  maintained  by  detecting  when 
GType  III  Safety  is  lost  under 
Advanced  GLAW  operations, 
switching  operations  to 
Reversionary  GLAW. 


S9:  Certification 
process  validates 
GType  I,  II,  III  safety  & 
RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  design; 
code  implementation 
is  verified  through 
^accepted  practices^ 


E  :  Approved  MILSpec. 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 
this  subsystem 


R9:  Enumerate  types  of  GLAW 
blocks  that  can  be  active  during 
operation _ 


G24:  Advanced  GLAW  not 
allowed  to  operate  outside  of 
GType  II  safety  while  monitored 
by  RTA  system,  which  assures 
GType  I  Safety  is  maintained 


G25:  Reversionary  GLAW 
(RGLAW)  assures  GType  I  Safety 
is  maintained  by  design. 


G26:  RGLAW  does  not  exit  GType  I  Safety | 
when  activated  under  GType  II  Safety 
conditions. 

RGLAW  function  is  to  maintain  GType  I 
Safety  -  see  111  above. 


S9a:  Certification 
process  validates 
GType  I,  II,  III  safety 
regions,  as 
approximated  for 
implementation,  are 
within  associated 
actual  ("truth") 

Jjons, 

S10:  Certification 
process  validates 
RGLAW  design; 
code 

implementation  is 
verified  through 
accepted  practice^ 

/  E  :  Approved  MILSpec. 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


/I14:  Note  that  altitude  &  airspeed  cmds  are  ' 
passed  through  from  FMS  and  are  within 
defined  acceptable  limits,  requirements,  &  all 
applicable  constraints,  (see  S6  &  S7) 

V _ / 


G27:  GLAW  delivers  altitude,  bank  angle 
&  airspeed  commands  to  CLAW  that  are 
within  defined  acceptable  limits, 
requirements,  &  all  applicable 
constraints,  (see  S9  &  S10) 


113:  GType  II  Safety  is  defined 
relative  to  this  property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 


115:  This  implies  these  commands  are  within  their 
limits  and  frequency  content  is  such  that  vehicle's 
inner-loop  controller  can  accurately  follow 
commands. 


Figure  86.  Safety  Argument  for  GLAW  Feedback  Level 
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A4:  Vehicle  maintains 
stable,  controlled  flight  & 
meets  its  performance 
requirements.  Vehicle  is 
able  to  follow  commands 
EfomGLAW.  (seeG35). 


A5:  Vehicle  is  able  to 
follow  commanded 
waypoints  from  FMS 
within  required  accuracy  & 
v^time  constraints  (see  G19)^ 


G20:  GLAW  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  GType  I  Safety 
envelope 


111:  GType  I  Safety  is  defined  as  maintaining  flight 
within  the  defined  RSV  at  all  times  (or  equivalently 
within  the  defined  safety  corridor  at  all  times)  -this 
implies  spatial  safety  of  the  vehicle. 


R8:  Enumerate  types  of  GLAW  designs 
&  their  functionality  in  assuring  safety 
&  correctness  of  operations 


S8:  Certification 
process  validates 
GType  I  safety  &  DTA 
GLAW  design;  code 
implementation  is 
verified  through 
accepted  practices 

E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


dl2:  GType  III  Safety  is 
defined  relative  to  this 
property  &  the  assumptions  * 
on  which  it  is  based. 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 


^this  subsystem 

G24:  Advanced  GLAW  not 
allowed  to  operate  with 
combined  crosstrack  &  bearing 
errors  such  that  vehicle  is 
incapable  of  maintaining  its 
position  within  the  RSV 
boundary.  RTA  monitors  for  this 
situation  by  projecting  vehicle's 
path  forward  to  desired  space  Q 
under  RGLAW. 


O 


G22:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  GLAW  assures  GType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


G21:  Design-Time  Assured  (DTA) 

GLAW  assures  GType  1  Safety  is 

maintained 

▼ 

G23:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  assures  vehicle  stays 
within  its  RSV  by  detecting  when 
combined  crosstrack  error  & 
bearing  error  are  such  that  the 
maximum  crosstrack  overshoot 
touches  RSV  boundary.  RTA 
switches  to  RGLAW,  which  arrests 
the  crosstrack  and  bearing  errors  & 
targets  a  space  Q,  defined  as  having 
acceptable  crosstrack  &  bearing 
errors. 


R9:  Enumerate  types  of  GLAW 
blocks  that  can  be  active  during 
operation 


/Tl4:  Note  that  altitude  &  airspeed  cmds  are  ' 
passed  through  from  FMS  and  are  within 
defined  acceptable  limits,  requirements,  &  all 
applicable  constraints,  (see  S6  &  S7) 

V _ _ _ y 


G25:  Reversionary  GLAW 
(RGLAW)  targets  space  Q  to 
arrest  crosstrack  &  bearing 
errors. 


G26:  RGLAW  does  not  allow  vehicle  to 
exit  RSV  boundary  while  transitioning 
fromAGLAWto  RGLAW. 


E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


G27:  GLAW  delivers  altitude,  bank  angle 
&  airspeed  commands  to  CLAW  that  are 
within  defined  acceptable  limits, 
requirements,  &  all  applicable 
constraints,  (see  S9  &  S10) 


/ 113:  GType  II  Safety  is  defined 
relative  to  this  property  &  the 
^assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 


115:  This  implies  these  commands  are  within  their 
limits  and  frequency  content  is  such  that  vehicle's 
inner-loop  controller  can  accurately  follow 
commands. 


Figure  87.  Safety  Argument  for  GLAW  Feedback  Level  -  Example  Case  Study 
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A4:  Vehicle  maintains 
stable,  controlled  flight  & 
meets  its  performance 
requirements.  Vehicle  is 
able  to  follow  commands 
QmGLAW  (see  G2J 


G28:  CLAW  operates  safely  and 
correctly  during  mission  &  keeps 
vehicle  within  its  CType  I  Safety 
envelope 


116:  CType  I  Safety  is  defined  as  maintaining  attitude 
stability  at  all  times  &  aerodynamic/structural  /actuator 
systems  are  kept  within  defined  safe  limits. 


RIO:  Enumerate  types  of  CLAW  designs  & 
their  functionality  in  assuring  safety  & 
correctness  of  operations 


Sll:  Certification 
process  validates 
CType  I  safety  &  DTA 
CLAW  design;  code 
implementation  is 
verified  through 
accepted  practices 

^ _ Z 

E  :  Approved  MIL  Spec, 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


G29:  Design-Time  Assured  (DTA) 
CLAW  assures  CType  I  Safety  is 
maintained 


G30:  Runtime  Assured  (RTA) 
Protected  CLAW  assures  CType  I 
Safety  is  maintained 


/I17:  CType  III  Safety  is 
defined  relative  to  this 
property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  it 
Visbased. 


G31:  RTA  Monitor  &  Switch 
Mechanism  assures  CType  I  Safety 
is  maintained  by  detecting  when 
■  CType  ill  Safety  is  lost  under 
Advanced  CLAW  operations, 
switching  operations  to 
Reversionary  CLAW. 


E  :  Approved  MILSpec. 
processes  are  followed  to  the 
extent  possible  in  the  V&V  of 
this  subsystem 


G32:  Advanced  CLAW  not 
allowed  to  operate  outside  of 
CType  II  safety  while  monitored 
by  RTA  system,  which  assures 
CType  I  Safety  is  maintained 


G34:  RCLAW  does  not  exit  CType  I  Safety  | 
when  activated  under  CType  II  Safety 
conditions. 

RCLAW  function  is  to  maintain  CType  I 
Safety  -  see  116  above. 


G35:  CLAW  delivers  actuator  commands  | 
to  vehicle  that  are  within  defined 
acceptable  limits,  requirements,  &  all 
applicable  constraints,  (see  S12  &  S13) 


E  :  Approved  MILSpec. 
processes  are  followed 
in  the  V&V  of  these 
functions 


118:  CType  II  Safety  is  defined 
relative  to  this  property  &  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 


119:  This  implies  these  commands  are  within  their  limits  and 
frequency  content  is  such  that  vehicle's  actuators 
(including  engine  for  airspeed  command  tracking)  can 
Accurately  follow  commands. _ / 


Figure  88.  Safety  Argument  for  CLAW  Feedback  Level 
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11  Alternative  Frameworks 


We  have  provided  particular  recommended  approaches  to  the  development  of  RTA  protected 
frameworks  in  this  report.  However,  some  alternative  approaches  warrant  consideration  for 
follow  on  efforts  and  these  are  discussed  here. 

11.1  Integrated  RTA  Protected  Feedback  Loops 

As  was  discussed  in  Section  4.5,  we  have  recommended  a  modular  framework  here  in  which 
each  feedback  level  can  have  a  DTA  or  RTA  protected  system  and  that  the  input/output  structure 
of  the  advanced,  reversionary  and  DAT  systems  must  be  the  same  so  that  any  one  of  them  can 
take  over  operation  or  control  at  any  time.  This  leads  to  a  plug  and  play  type  architecture  where 
the  input/output  mapping  is  made  universal.  This  modular  framework  certainly  has  its  benefits. 
However,  an  alternative  framework  is  one  in  which  the  upstream  and  downstream  advanced 
systems  are  tightly  coupled,  as  well  as  the  reversionary  upstream/downstream  systems.  This  can 
have  certain  performance  advantages  in  that  each  upstream  advanced  system  is  generating 
commands  only  for  its  downstream  advanced  components.  The  disadvantage  here  is  the  lack  of 
modularity.  This  framework  would  most  likely  only  be  undertaken  if  there  was  only  one  single 
design  team  or  organization  that  was  developing  and  constructing  all  feedback  levels  of  the 
complete  system.  The  other  disadvantage  is  that  if  one  feedback  level  reverts,  they  all  must 
revert  since  each  reversionary  system  can  only  accept  commands  from  the  reversionary  system  at 
the  next  level  up,  and  can  only  deliver  commands  to  the  reversionary  system  at  the  next  feedback 
level  down.  It  is  recommended  that  further  study  be  performed  if  there  is  interest  in  a  fully 
integrated  approach. 

11.2  Allowing  Post  Reversion  Restart  of  Advanced  Systems 

We  have  recommended  here  that  if  the  advanced  system  is  deemed  to  be  working  incorrectly 
because  of  ensuing  unsafe  conditions,  then  it  should  be  shut  down  permanently  because  the 
advanced  system  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  In  other  applications,  however,  this  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  best  approach.  In  a  related  NASA  project  [Schierman  2014(a)]  we 
investigated  the  application  of  RTA  to  advanced  aircraft  propulsion  control.  One  key  finding  is 
that  such  engine  systems  often  operate  at  or  near  their  limits  and  critical  monitored  parameters 
will  often  exceed  their  designated  limits  during  transient  operations  as  the  system  transitions 
from  one  operating  point  to  another  (usually  due  to  changes  in  throttle).  However,  these 
exceedances  are  temporary  and  are  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  some  error  exists  in  the 
advanced  controller.  In  fact,  the  engine  control  community  has  long  used  power  management 
systems  which  are  analogous  to  an  engine  governor.  In  general,  power  management  systems  will 
adjust  the  fuel  flow  rate  (up  or  down)  to  maintain  steady,  stable  combustion  when  certain  critical 
parameters  exceed  their  upper  or  lower  bounds  (e.g.,  surge  margins).  These  power  management 
systems  are  clearly  related  to  RTA  systems,  although  they  are  used  even  for  trusted,  certified 
control  systems  as  well. 

For  engine  systems,  therefore,  completely  shutting  down  the  advanced  controller  at  the  first 
instance  of  a  critical  parameter  violating  its  bound  may  be  an  overly  conservative  switching 
protocol.  Instead,  some  additional  logic  should  be  developed  to  determine  if  the  bound  violation 
is  temporary  due  to  transient  operations  or  is  indeed  due  to  errors  in  the  advanced  controller. 

One  method  that  we  explored  was  to  have  the  RTA  system  switch  back  to  the  advanced 
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controller  after  all  measured  parameters  were  back  within  their  allowable  operating  ranges.  This 
approach  worked  well  for  the  engine  system  we  investigated  and  eliminated  RTA  false  alarm 
occurrences.  In  summary,  switching  protocols  can  be  different  for  different  applications. 

A  key  point  here  is  that  the  RTA  monitor  was  still  in  use  after  the  mode  reversion  was  activated. 
That  is,  the  RTA  monitor  is  not  necessarily  a  one-time  trigger  that  is  no  longer  in  use  once  the 
system  is  switched  to  reversionary  control  -  even  if  the  protocol  is  to  never  switch  back  to  the 
advanced  system.  For  example,  the  global  RTA  Manager  may  still  require  information  from  the 
RTA  monitors  at  the  various  levels,  even  if  some  of  those  levels  have  already  activated  mode 
reversion. 

11.3  Diagnostic  and  Prognostic  Checking  for  Post  Mission  Analysis 

If  further  analysis  of  the  advanced  system  can  be  performed  during  runtime,  then  additional 
useful  information  may  be  gained.  Software  or  design  errors  in  the  advanced  elements  may  exist 
that  do  not  cause  immediate  or  observable  adverse  effects  during  design  time  testing  or  initial 
runtime  operations.  However,  over  longer  periods  of  the  operational  life  of  the  platform,  such 
errors  may  begin  to  produce  degraded  performance,  reductions  in  safety  margins,  or  may  lead  to 
hardware  maintenance  issues,  etc.  Therefore,  if  possible  with  the  onboard  computing  resources 
available,  it  is  proposed  that  diagnostic  or  prognostic  checking/analysis  be  performed.  Such 
analysis  may  take  on  a  variety  of  forms  and  clearly  will  be  application  specific.  Formal  methods 
approaches  may  provide  key  analysis  attributes  for  runtime  checking.  A  given  set  of  software 
artifacts  may  be  checked  against  a  given  set  of  formalized  properties  during  system  operation. 
Note  also  that  statistical  isolation  methods  used  in  FDI  approaches  may  apply  here  to  determine 
where  the  software  error  resides.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  FDI  approaches  attempt  to 
determine  hardware  faults,  whereas  here,  we  are  attempting  to  determine  software  faults.  Some 
diagnostic  properties  may  be  defined  such  that  if  violated  at  runtime  but  safety  or  performance  is 
not  compromised,  then  the  event  is  simply  recorded  and  tracked  for  further  post  mission  analysis. 
Certain  critical  parameter  values  may  vary  over  time  and  indicate  some  type  of  degradation,  for 
example.  Or,  a  certain  event  may  occur  at  a  more  frequent  rate  over  the  course  of  several 
missions,  signifying  a  certain  class  of  error  exists  in  the  system.  Prognostic  checking  may  also 
be  performed  by  monitoring  the  advanced  system’s  performance  over  time  and  determining  if 
and  when  identified  minor  software  errors  may  eventually  lead  to  critical  operational  problems 
or  system  instability. 
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12  Conclusions 


This  report  has  presented  candidate  architectures  for  the  RTA  system  as  it  is  integrated  into  the 
overall  feedback  system  for  aerospace  platforms.  This  development  explored  interacting  RTA 
systems  in  a  nested  feedback  framework  and  address  issues  and  limitations  noted  from  our  prior 
work. 

We  developed  a  challenge  problem  to  address  interest  in  complex  autonomy  of  future  Air  Force 
systems.  This  problem  involved  a  multi-vehicle  fleet  of  UASs  performing  some  type  of  complex 
mission,  working  together  in  a  distributed,  cooperative  command  and  control  protocol.  One  of 
the  key  contributions  of  this  program  centered  on  how  the  nested  feedback  loops  interact  and 
influence  each  other  and  the  implications  of  these  interactions  on  their  RTA  system  designs. 

This  program  developed  a  unique,  modular  framework  in  which  each  feedback  level  could  either 
be  an  industry  standard  design  time  assured  system,  or  could  be  a  RTA  protected  system  that 
could  be  in  either  advanced  or  reversionary  operational  mode.  The  implications  of  switching 
from  advanced  to  reversionary  mode  at  one  level  and  the  effects  that  can  have  on  other  levels 
was  explored.  It  was  determined  that  the  RTA  monitoring  process  should  involve  more  than  just 
checking  for  system  safety  at  the  current  feedback  level,  as  degraded  system  performance  at  one 
level  can  have  safety  implications  at  other  levels  due  to  the  inherent  interdependence  of  each 
feedback  level.  Because  of  this,  it  was  determined  that  an  overall  RTA  monitor  manager  needs 
to  continually  pass  operating  mode  information  to  each  of  the  feedback  levels  so  that  each  level 
is  always  aware  of  whether  other  feedback  levels  are  operating  in  advanced  or  reversionary 
mode.  Reversionary  systems  may  have  reduced  performance  capabilities,  and  this  information 
needs  to  be  communicated  with  the  other  feedback  levels  to  ensure  overall  correct  and  safe 
operation. 

Another  main  contribution  from  this  effort  involved  developing  a  reversionary  system  composed 
of  any  number  of  transition  controllers  or  systems,  and  any  number  of  baseline  controllers  or 
systems,  whatever  is  required  to  fully  cover  the  operating  region  of  the  advanced  system.  We 
explored  design  methods  for  inner-loop  transition  controllers  that  could  guarantee  progress  of  the 
state  from  the  switching  condition  boundary  to  the  operating  region  of  a  chosen  baseline 
controller. 

Our  past  efforts  focused  on  developing  RTA  systems  in  isolation,  applied  first  to  an  inner-loop 
control  system  and  then  second  to  an  outer-loop  autoland  guidance  system.  Another  main 
contribution  here  was  to  expand  our  RTA  applications  to  higher  level  feedback  loops,  namely  the 
flight  management  system  and  the  fleet  mission  planning  system.  Our  preliminary  designs  of 
these  systems  were  used  to  explore  RTA  protection  at  these  higher  loops  and  how  they  interact 
with  the  more  familiar  lower  level  guidance  and  control  loops. 

Another  key  contribution  was  the  refinement  of  what  we  termed  type  safety  definitions.  These 
formal  definitions  of  safety  levels  addressed  some  of  the  key  research  questions  that  were  left 
unresolved  from  our  previous  RTA  programs  regarding  when  to  switch  to  the  reversionary 
system  and  always  be  assured  of  safe  operation. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  advanced  systems,  we  investigated  an  analysis  approach  known  as 
compositional  reasoning,  which  involves  the  construction  of  assume-guarantee  (A-G)  contracts 
for  sub-elements  or  subsystems  within  the  overall  feedback  system  of  the  aircraft  platform. 
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Another  key  contribution  of  this  project  was  the  recognition  that  RTA  systems  must  act  as  A-G 
contract  monitors,  ensuring  that  these  contracts  are  always  upheld.  If  there  is  a  breach  of 
contract  for  whatever  reason,  then  this  breach  is  mitigated  by  employing  the  appropriate 
reversionary  controller  or  reversionary  actions.  The  A-G  contract  checks  that  must  be  performed 
by  the  RTA  monitor  involve  more  than  just  safety  checks  at  the  current  feedback  level.  They 
must  also  include  required  performance  checks,  checks  on  input  and  output  validity,  and 
hardware  status  checks  including  sensor  and  information  integrity  checks.  These  additional 
checks  are  required  due  to  the  complex  inter-connectivity  of  the  integrated,  nested  feedback 
architecture  we  addressed  in  this  project’s  challenge  problem. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  future  autonomous  aerospace  systems  is  their  safe 
integration  into  airspaces  that  include  manned  or  piloted  aircraft,  as  well  as  operations  over 
congested,  populated  regions.  Trusted  automated  ground  and  airborne  collision  avoidance 
systems  will  be  essential  to  enable  this  integration.  Another  contribution  of  this  effort  was  to 
investigate  how  to  best  design  a  framework  that  integrates  interacting  certified  collision 
avoidance  systems  with  the  nested,  hierarchical  RTA  protected  framework.  Our  recommended 
approach  is  to  have  a  completely  separate  and  dedicated  collision  avoidance  feedback  framework 
that  takes  control  of  the  vehicle  at  all  feedback  levels  when  a  collision  threat  is  detected. 

Another  set  of  contributions  accomplished  in  this  effort  addressed  the  design  time  certification  of 
the  RTA  protected  framework.  We  developed  prototype  fault  tree  analysis  (FTA)  and  failure 
mode  effects  and  criticality  analysis  (FMECA)  models  that  directly  addressed  the  fault 
mitigation  functions  of  the  RTA  systems.  We  also  used  the  results  of  the  compositional 
reasoning  and  A-G  contract  construction  to  form  the  basis  for  a  preliminary  safety  case  argument 
using  goal  structuring  notation  (GSN)  diagrams.  Here  we  developed  an  argument  pattern  that 
could  be  applied  at  each  feedback  level.  It  is  hoped  that  constructing  safety  case  arguments  will 
aid  in  developing  specific  artifacts  and  evidence  that  can  be  used  in  the  required  certification 
processes  for  eventual  fielding  of  RTA  protection  on  complex  systems. 

Certification  of  new  and  novel  ideas  is  fraught  with  challenges  in  traditional,  conservative  safety 
critical  domains.  We  applied  interacting  RTA  protected  systems  to  a  highly  complex, 
hierarchical  feedback  framework  of  interacting  platforms.  The  complexity  of  the  system  itself 
resulted  in  complexity  of  the  overall  set  of  interacting  RTA  systems,  with  many  technical  issues 
that  required  careful  consideration.  In  summary,  complex  systems  will  require  complex  RTA 
protection.  For  RTA  protected  systems  to  be  implemented  in  future  systems,  we  recommend  that 
incremental  progress  should  first  be  made  with  these  new  ideas  by  introducing  complexity  in 
small  steps.  We  suggest: 

1.  Introduce  a  single  or  isolated  advanced  system  with  RTA  protection  as  a  final  emergency 
option  or  as  a  last  layer  of  protection  only  when  all  else  fails,  and  only  first  in  remote  area 
operations. 

2.  When  no  problems  are  seen  in  this  initial  introduction  (or  all  noted  problems  have  been 
addressed  and  fixed),  introduce  the  isolated  advanced  system  with  RTA  protection  as  the 
primary  option,  but  again  only  in  remote  area  operations. 

3.  When  this  application  of  RTA  becomes  trusted  and  accepted,  introduce  the  RTA  concept  in  a 
limited  operational  environment  where  there  are  fewer  safety  challenges. 
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4.  Begin  to  introduce  more  complexity  in  the  RTA  framework  with  more  complex  applications. 
With  each  new  application,  graduate  to  more  challenging  environments  and  use  cases  when 
the  current  application  shows  no  signs  of  problems  and  becomes  more  trusted. 

In  each  of  these  steps  of  increasing  complexity,  the  list  of  assumptions,  constraints  and  the 
information  base  of  known  hazards  will  grow,  thus  leading  to  more  robust  solutions  with  more 
plausible  safety  cases.  The  technical  and  certification  hurdles  will  then  begin  to  come  down  as 
more  trust  in  RTA  protection  grows. 
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13  Recommendations 


Design,  development  and  implementation  of  RTA  systems  are  not  solved  problems.  A  number 
of  key  areas  require  further  maturation.  First,  developing  feasible  switching  condition  boundary 
construction  techniques  will  be  required.  Although  we  made  great  progress  in  formally  defining 
the  switching  condition  objectives,  we  have  yet  to  solve  the  curse  of  dimensionality  associated 
with  the  highly  complex,  multi-dimensional  nature  of  the  hypersurface  boundaries  that  define  the 
reversionary  switching  decision.  Currently,  this  requires  labor  intensive,  costly  simulation 
exercises  and  extensive  analyses.  However,  there  seem  to  be  promising  mathematical 
approaches  and  software  tools  for  reducing  this  burden  and  it  is  recommended  that  these 
approaches  be  further  pursued.  Some  of  these  areas  include  continuation  methods,  support 
vector  machines,  signed  distance  functions,  and  reach  and  backreach  approximations. 

Our  approach  has  been  to  develop  techniques  for  constructing  the  switching  condition 
boundaries  offline  and  then  query  the  measured  set  of  states  and  critical  parameters  online  to 
determine  if  switching  to  the  reversionary  system  is  warranted.  However,  online  prediction 
schemes  and  state  reachability  analysis  may  hold  promise  in  more  accurately  determining  when 
the  reversion  switch  should  be  executed.  We  have  explored  simplified  linear  prediction  schemes 
in  our  past  Phase  11  program  and  have  analyzed  some  software  tools  for  state  reachability  in  this 
program.  Appendix  F  presents  a  summary  of  our  findings.  However,  several  researchers  in  the 
field  are  actively  pursuing  the  state  reachability  problem  to  aid  in  alleviating  cumbersome 
simulation  approaches  and  it  is  recommended  that  work  in  this  area  continue  in  collaboration 
with  these  researchers. 

Related  to  the  curse  of  dimensionality  problem  is  the  development  of  methods  for  streamlining 
construction  of  reversionary  systems.  If  the  design  and  development  of  the  reversionary  systems 
are  required  to  be  so  complicated  that  they  negate  the  advantages  of  using  the  advanced  system, 
then  this  will  severely  limit  the  benefits  of  the  RTA  protection  and  risk  mitigation  approaches 
addressed  in  this  program.  We  directly  addressed  this  problem  at  the  inner- loop  level  and 
provided  some  preliminary  approaches,  but  recommend  further  attention  be  paid  to  this  area  of 
research  and  development. 

The  nested  RTA  protected  feedback  loops  have  a  high  degree  of  interaction  and  the  implications 
of  switching  to  reversionary  modes  at  one  or  more  levels  should  be  explored  further.  If  some  of 
the  feedback  levels  are  allowed  to  continue  to  run  in  advanced  mode,  while  other  levels  are 
running  in  reversionary  mode,  then  this  framework  of  graceful  degradation  can  have  the 
potential  for  many  unforeseen  emergent  behaviors,  especially  for  heterogeneous  fleets  operating 
in  any  number  of  mixed-mode  combinations.  This  issue  can  lead  to  unexpected  behaviors  in  the 
fleet,  especially  if  a  number  of  sub-fleets  separate,  perform  sub-missions  and  then  rendezvous 
and  regroup.  In  this  case,  different  vehicles  in  the  fleet  experienced  different  mission  events  and 
different  environments,  which  could  lead  to  mode  reversion  at  certain  feedback  levels  for  some 
portion  of  the  fleet  whereas  the  rest  of  the  fleet  remains  unaffected.  These  scenarios  need  to  be 
carefully  explored  before  such  systems  can  be  certified.  It  is  recommended  to  explore  this  topic 
further  and  to  construct  guidelines  for  how  such  disparate  platforms  can  seamlessly  work 
together  in  either  advanced  or  reversionary  modes  at  different  feedback  levels. 
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The  complexity  of  the  systems  that  we  explored  for  RTA  protection  resulted  in  complex  RTA 
designs  themselves.  If  such  systems  are  to  eventually  be  certified  for  operational  deployment, 
then  the  topic  of  certifying  complex  RTA  protected  systems  must  continue  to  be  addressed.  We 
recommend  meeting  with  more  FAA  DERs  and  counterpart  DoD  certification  authorities  to  alert 
these  governing  bodies  to  the  ideas  of  RTA  protection  and  to  seek  their  feedback  and  guidance 
on  how  to  construct  RTA  systems  that  can  be  design-time  certified. 
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AAP 

asset  allocation  plan 

ACLAW 

advanced  control  law 

ADS 

air  data  system 

ADS-B 

automatic  dependent  surveillance-broadcast 

AFRL 

Air  Force  Research  Laboratory 

AFMS 

advanced  flight  management  system 

A-GCAS 

automatic  ground  collision  avoidance  system 

AGLAW 

advanced  guidance  law 

AGREE 

assume  guarantee  reasoning  environment 

AIS 

automatic  identification  system 

AMPS 

advanced  mission  planning  system 

ATO 

air  tasking  order 

AWP 

advanced  waypoint 

AVO 

air  vehicle  operator 

BAI 

Barron  Associates,  Inc. 

BLOS 

beyond  line-of-sight 

C3 

command/control/communications 

CA 

collision  avoidance 

CBRNE 

communications  relay  &  chemical  biological  radiological  nuclear  explosive 

CCA 

common  cause  analysis 

CCAS 

certified  collision  avoidance  system 

CLAW 

control  law 

CDRL 

contract  data  requirements  list 

DAL 

design  assurance  level 

DER 

designated  engineering  representative 

DFTR 

draft  final  technical  report 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

DOF 

degrees  of  freedom 

DTA 

design  time  assurance 

EO/IR 

electro-optical/infrared 

FAA 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

FHA 

functional  hazard  assessment 

FMECA 

failure  mode  effects  and  criticality  analysis 

FDIR 

fault  detection,  isolation  and  recovery 

FM 

formal  methods 

FMS 

flight  management  system 

FOV 

field  of  view 

FTA 

fault  tree  analysis 

FTR 

final  technical  report 

GA 

general  aviation 

GLAW 

guidance  law 

GPS 

global  positioning  system 

GPX 

GPS  exchange  format 

HIL 

hardware-in-the-loop 

ICD 

interface  control  document 
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inertial  measurement  unit 
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inertial  navigation  system 
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linear  temporal  logic 
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morphing  air  structures 
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mission  management 
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mission  modeling  language 
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measure  of  merit 
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MS 

mission  segment 
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monthly  status  report 
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multi-vehicle  unmanned  aircraft  systems  sense  and  avoid 

NAS 

national  airspace  system 

NAV 

navigation  system 

OR 

operational  region 

PECVD 

plasma-enhanced  chemical  vapor  deposition 

PDFnc 

path  deconfliction  function 

PSSA 

preliminary  system  safety  assessment 

RCLAW 

reversionary  control  law 

RFMS 

reversionary  flight  management  system 

RGLAW 

reversionary  guidance  law 

RM 

redundancy  management 

RMPS 

reversionary  mission  planning  system 

ROR 

restricted  operational  region 

RP 

rendezvous  point 

RPV 

remotely  piloted  vehicle 

RRSD 

risk/reward  score  database 

RTA 

runtime  assurance 

RWP 

reversionary  waypoint 

SAA 

sense  and  avoid 

SIGINT 

signal  intelligence 

SoS 

systems-of-systems 

SSA 

system  safety  assessment 

STINFO 

scientific  and  technical  information 

UAS 

unmanned  aircraft  system 

UAV 

uninhabited  aerial  vehicle 

v&v 

verification  and  validation 

VIPERS 

very  important  person  escort  and  response  system 
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Appendix  A 
Simplex  Survey 

A.1  The  Simplex  Architecture  -  Review  and  Observations 

A  literature  review  of  the  simplex  architecture  was  performed  and  this  approach  was  analyzed 
for  its  relationship  to  the  RTA  architecture.  Key  papers  on  the  simplex  approach  can  be  found  in 
[Seto  1998],  [Bak  201 1],  [Rivera  1996],  [Sha  1995],  [Sha  1998],  [T.  Johnson  2008],  [Seto  1999], 
[Bak  2010].  Although  similar  to  our  past  RTA  approach,  we  are  interested  in  the  simplex 
approach  because  it  allows  the  advanced  or  experimental  controller  to  run  outside  the  operational 
envelope  of  the  baseline  controller,  and  if  a  fault  is  discovered,  a  safety  controller  “drives”  the 
system  state  back  to  where  a  baseline  controller  can  run  the  system.  Our  past  RTA  approach 
limits  operation  of  the  advanced  controller  to  the  operational  envelope  of  the  baseline  controller 
because  no  safety  controller  was  considered. 

The  simplex  approach  was  first  used  in  computer  network  applications.  The  focus  was  on 
incorporating  experimental  code  into  a  larger  set  of  code  and  the  effects  and  considerations  of 
such  a  process.  Much  of  the  other  work  found  in  the  literature  present  rather  academic  examples 
(e.g.  controlling  an  inverted  pendulum).  Note  that  the  design  of  the  elements  in  the  simplex 
architecture,  namely  the  safety  controller,  is  certainly  more  tractable  for  such  simple  academic 
applications. 

The  material  presented  in  [Seto  1998]  was  found  to  be  the  most  useful  in  describing  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  safety  controller  and  in  presenting  an  application  of  the  simplex 
architecture  to  a  plasma-enhanced  chemical  vapor  deposition  (PECVD)  system.  However,  we 
note  that  the  PECVD  application  has  a  clearly  defined,  finite  set  of  parameter  limits  that  make 
developing  a  safety  controller  tractable.  This  has  been  noted  in  our  RTA  work  in  a  related 
NASA  Glenn  project  [Schierman  2014(a)],  Here,  we  developed  an  RTA  system  to  monitor  a 
turbofan  engine  that  has  an  advanced  controller.  Our  monitor  observes  the  physical  limit 
constraints  on  measurable  parameters,  such  as  fan  speed  and  temperatures  and  pressures  at 
various  stages  through  the  engine.  For  these  types  of  applications,  the  design  of  the  RTA  system 
is  more  straightforward  than  for  an  aircraft’s  controller,  for  example,  where  the  safe  regions  to 
fly  are  complex  functions  of  many  states  and  parameters  of  the  vehicle’s  dynamics. 

The  simplex  architecture  from  [Seto  1998]  is  presented  in  Figure  A.l.  Here,  the  user  interface 
and  update  manager  refers  to  swapping  in/out  experimental  code  modules  as  they  become  trusted 
through  operational  evidence.  The  experimental  code  is  the  advanced  system  that  has  not  (or 
cannot)  be  fully  certified.  The  baseline  control  module  is  a  fully  certified  controller  that  will 
take  over  operation  of  the  system  if  a  fault  is  detected  in  the  experimental  code.  The  safety 
control  module  takes  the  system  state  from  an  operating  point  outside  the  operational  region  of 
the  baseline  controller  to  a  safe  operating  point  within  the  baseline  controller’s  operational 
region. 

The  following  is  largely  reproduced  from  [Seto  1998]  and  describes  the  basic  elements  of  the 
simplex  architecture.  Consider  a  physical  system  described  by 

x(t)  =  f  (x(t),u(t),t)  (A.l) 
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with  state  constraints  given  by 


<7i  (*)  <  0,  q2  (x)  <  0, . . .  qj  (x)  <  0  ,j<n  (A.2) 

and  control  constraints  given  by 

p{(u)<0,  p2(u)<0,...pr(u)<0,  r<m  (A.3) 

where  x  e  R"  and  u  e  R'"  are  the  state  and  control  inputs  of  the  physical  system,  respectively. 


Figure  A.l.  The  Simplex  Architecture 

To  provide  protection  against  software  faults,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  a  region  in  the  state 
space  where  the  safety  controller  can  control  the  system  without  violating  the  physical 
constraints.  It  is  also  necessary  to  identify  the  region  within  which  the  baseline  controller  can  be 
applied  without  violating  the  physical  constraints  so  that  the  control  can  be  switched  from  the 
safety  controller  to  the  baseline  controller  at  the  appropriate  time.  These  regions  are  defined  as 
follows. 

Let  F  £  R"  denote  the  set  of  admissible  states,  i.e.,  those  satisfying  the  state  constraints  of 
(A.2), 


F  =  {x  :  qx (x)  <  0,  q2 (x)  <  0, . . .  qj  (x)}  (A.4) 

and  let  ^  £  R*  denote  the  set  of  admissible  controls  satisfying  the  control  constraints  of 
Equation  A.3,  i.e., 


Cl  =  {u:pl(u)<0,  p2(u)<0,...pr(u)} 


(A.5) 
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We  define  the  operational  region  (OR)  for  a  given  control  law  u  taking  values  from  Q  to  be  a 
subset  Ou  c  F  such  that  if  u  is  applied  starting  from  any  state  in  Ou  then  the  resulting  trajectory 

for  the  physical  system  remains  in  Ou  and  satisfies  the  control  objective  for  u . 

By  characterizing  the  ORs  for  different  control  laws,  we  would  like  to  establish  a  control 
switching  logic  based  on  what  ORs  the  trajectory  of  the  physical  system  fails  in.  The  OR  just 
defined,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  in  digital  control,  where  one  sampling 
period  delay  of  control  is  inevitable.  To  take  the  sampling  period  into  account,  we  define  a 
restricted  operational  region  (ROR)  as  follows.  Let  T  be  the  sampling  period  of  the  system  and 
(f>u  (t0 ,  x0 ,  t)  be  the  solution  of  Equation  A.l  at  t>t0  with  u  taking  values  from  Q  and  (t0 ,  x0 ) 

the  initial  condition.  Then  an  ROR  Ru  of  the  control  law  u  is  defined  as  a  subset  of  Ou  and  for 
all  xeRu,  (j)v{t0,x0,t0  +  T)  e  Ou  V  t0  >  0  and  V  v  €  Q.  Using  the  above  concepts,  the  philosophy 
of  the  simplex  control  switching  logic  can  now  be  described  and  is  illustrated  in  Figure  A.2. 


ROR  of  experimental 
controller  (not  known) 


Recovered  trajectory 


Switch  to  baseline 
controller 


ROR  of  baseline 
controller 


Safe 

trajectory 


Equilibrium 

point 


Switch  to  safety 
controller 


Initial  state 


Unsafe  trajectory 


Figure  A.2.  Simplex  Control  Switching  Process 

The  safety  controller  will  be  designed  with  the  control  objective  of  keeping  the  physical  system 
from  violating  the  physical  constraints  and  to  bring  the  system  back  to  a  state  where  the  baseline 
controller  can  be  used.  Specifically,  let  us  and  ub  be  the  safety  and  baseline  control  laws, 

respectively.  Then  the  safety  region  for  the  physical  system  is  defined  as  the  ROR  of  us ,  i.e.  if 
all  the  trajectories  of  the  physical  system  starting  in  Rus  can  be  driven  by  us  to  a  subset 
Sus  a  Rus ,  then  the  safety  region  is  said  to  be  recoverable  to  Sus .  Since  the  objective  of  the 
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safety  controller  is  to  return  the  system  to  a  state  from  which  the  baseline  controller  can  take 
over,  it  is  necessary  that  Sus  be  contained  in  the  ROR  for  the  baseline  controller,  that  is, 

Sus  a  Rub .  The  simplex  switching  strategy  can  then  be  described  as  follows:  monitor  the  state  of 
the  physical  system  when  the  experimental  controller  is  active;  if  the  state  reaches  the  boundary 
of  Rus ,  switch  to  us ;  then  switch  to  ub  when  the  state  reaches  Rub .  If  this  strategy  can  be 

implemented,  a  given  state  of  the  physical  system  is  said  to  be  safe  if  it  is  inside  Rus .  Otherwise 
it  is  unsafe. 

The  rest  of  this  appendix  surveys  existing  work  on  the  simplex  architecture  and  similar 
architectures  for  run-time  assurance. 

A.2  Survey  of  Simplex  Approaches 

This  appendix  surveys  design  methods  for  the  Simplex  architecture  and  similar  architectures  for 
RTA.  A  design  method  consists  of  a  system  architecture,  a  design  for  the  decision  module,  and  a 
method  or  algorithm  for  computing  the  switching  condition  used  in  the  decision  module,  i.e.,  the 
condition  that  triggers  a  transfer  of  control  from  the  advanced  controller  to  the  safety  controller. 
The  focus  is  on  the  method  for  computing  the  switching  condition,  since  that  is  the  most  difficult 
part.  The  assumptions  and  limitations  of  each  method  are  emphasized,  to  help  determine  their 
applicability  to  systems  of  interest  in  this  project  and  other  systems  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  methods  fall  into  two  categories.  The  first  category  contains  methods  based  on  Lyapunov 
stability  theory.  These  methods  were  developed  by  Lui  Sha  et  al.  ORTEGA  is  an  extension  of 
their  design  method  to  handle  cold  spares  and  digital  controllers.  NetSimplex  is  an  extension  of 
their  design  method  to  networked  systems.  The  main  advantage  of  these  methods  is  that  they  are 
computationally  inexpensive.  The  main  disadvantage  of  these  methods  is  that  they  have  limited 
applicability;  generally,  they  are  limited  to  systems  in  which  the  plant  (i.e.,  the  controlled 
system)  has  linear  dynamics  and  the  safety  controller  is  a  linear  controller  that  stabilizes  the 
system  at  an  equilibrium  point. 

The  second  category  contains  methods  based  on  state-space  exploration.  These  methods  were 
developed  by  Stanley  Bak,  Sayan  Mitra,  et  al.  They  are  based  on  the  observation  that  the  set  of 
unrecoverable  states  (and  hence  the  switching  condition)  can  be  computed  from  the  set  of  unsafe 
states  using  a  reachability  algorithm,  i.e.,  an  algorithm  that  computes  the  set  of  states  reachable 
from  a  given  set  of  initial  states.  A  common  feature  of  the  reachability  algorithms  is  that  they 
discretize  the  state  space.  In  other  words,  they  divide  the  state  space  into  regions,  and  they 
iteratively  compute  a  set  of  regions  whose  union  is  the  desired  set  of  reachable  states.  There  are 
many  reachability  algorithms,  varying  in  the  shape  of  the  regions  (e.g.,  boxes  or  regions  bounded 
by  polynomials),  whether  the  partitioning  of  the  state  space  into  regions  is  pre-determined  or 
adaptive,  etc.  The  main  advantage  of  these  methods  is  their  broad  applicability:  some 
reachability  algorithms  are  applicable  to  general  non-linear  systems  and  to  systems  with  multiple 
modes,  each  with  different  dynamics.  The  main  disadvantage  of  these  methods  is  that  they  are 
computationally  expensive,  especially  for  high-dimensional  systems,  because  the  number  of 
regions  may  be  large,  and  may  grow  exponentially  in  the  number  of  dimensions.  The  required 
computational  resources  may  be  prohibitive  in  some  cases,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the 
system  (especially  the  number  of  dimensions)  and  the  required  time  horizon. 
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While  the  main  impact  is  on  the  cost  of  the  off-line  algorithm  used  to  compute  the  switching 
condition,  there  is  also  a  potential  impact  on  the  run-time  cost,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  evaluating  the 
switching  condition  in  the  Simplex  decision  module.  The  most  straightforward  implementation 
of  the  decision  condition  is  to  store  the  set  of  regions  along  the  boundary  where  the  safety 
controller  must  take  over,  and  check  whether  the  current  state  is  in  one  of  them.  If  the  set  of 
regions  is  large,  this  is  potentially  expensive.  The  cost  can  be  reduced  by  constructing  a  more 
compact  approximate  representation  of  the  boundary. 

We  will  also  review  Mitra  et  al.'s  original  and  improved  design  methods,  respectively,  based  on 
state-space  exploration.  We  describe  these  methods  in  more  detail  than  the  methods  based  on 
Lyapunov  stability  theory,  because  they  are  more  suitable  for  the  systems  of  interest  in  this 
project,  which  have  non-linear  dynamics.  The  two  methods  differ  mainly  in  the  reachability 
algorithm.  Indeed,  any  reachability  algorithm  can  be  used  in  their  approach  to  computing  the 
switching  condition.  This  is  evident  from  the  formulation  in  [Bak  2011],  We  have  explored  the 
use  of  other  reachability  tools  for  this  problem,  as  described  in  the  appendix  on  feasibility  of 
computing  switching  conditions  for  keep-out  zone  avoidance  and  flight  safety  using  formal 
methods  tools. 

A.2.1  Sha  et  al.'s  Design  Method  Based  on  Lyapunov  Stability  Theory 

Sha  et  al.'s  design  method  based  on  Lyapunov  stability  theory  is  described  in  [Seto  1998], 

[Seto  1999],  [Sha  2001],  with  [Seto  1999]  providing  the  most  detailed  exposition.  [Seto  1998] 
presents  the  same  framework  and  definitions  as  [Seto  1999]  but  does  not  describe  algorithms  for 
computing  safety  regions.  It  does  present  a  specific  design  for  the  decision  module  for  a 
Simplex  architecture  with  three  controllers  (safety  controller,  baseline  controller,  and  complex 
controller).  The  decision  module  is  defined  by  a  state  machine  that  switches  between  controllers 
based  on  the  state  of  the  plant  and  which  controllers  are  ready. 

The  method  is  formulated  for  continuous  systems,  not  hybrid  systems.  In  other  words,  the  plant 
has  a  single  mode  with  an  associated  dynamic  model,  and  each  controller  has  a  single  mode  with 
an  associated  control  law.  The  dynamic  model  of  the  plant  has  the  form  x  =f(x,u),  where  x  is  the 
plant  state,  and  u  is  the  control  input. 

Sha  et  al.  define  a  safety  region  of  a  (safety)  controller  as  a  restricted  operational  region  (ROR) 
of  the  controller.  The  definitions  of  operational  region  (OR)  and  restricted  operational  region 
(ROR)  are  reproduced  in  Section  A.l  of  this  report.  The  definition  of  ROR  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  solution  §  to  the  dynamic  model  for  the  system  (comprising  the  controller  and  the  plant). 

For  complex  systems,  it  is  infeasible  to  obtain  a  closed-form  solution  to  this  dynamic  model,  so 
the  definition  of  ROR  does  not  directly  provide  an  algorithm  to  compute  the  ROR.  The 
definition  quantifies  over  values  of  the  control  input  and  therefore  does  not  require  a  model  of 
the  other  (non-safety)  controllers. 

A  ROR  for  a  safety  controller  can  be  obtained  without  solving  the  dynamic  model  if  a  Lyapunov 
function  for  the  system  (comprising  the  safety  controller  and  the  plant)  is  available.  A  Lyapunov 
function  is  traditionally  used  to  prove  stability  of  a  system,  without  solving  the  dynamic  model. 
Informally,  a  Lyapunov  function  is  a  scalar  function  that  (1)  takes  positive  values  everywhere  in 
a  given  region  (a  stability  region)  except  at  the  equilibrium  points  and  (2)  is  non-increasing  along 
every  trajectory  of  the  system.  The  stability  region  associated  with  a  Lyapunov  function 
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corresponds  to  an  operational  region  (OR)  of  a  controller  (D.  Seto  1999,  Section  3.2)  incorrectly 
states  that  a  stability  region  corresponds  to  a  safety  region,  i.e.,  an  ROR).  A  safety  region  can  be 
computed  from  an  OR.  [Seto  1999]  does  not  describe  how  to  do  this,  but  [Bak  2010]  does. 
Specifically,  if  bounds  on  the  time  derivative  of  the  system  state  (i.e.,  i )  under  the  control  of  the 
complex  controller,  or  under  control  of  a  non-deterministic  controller  whose  possible  behaviors 
include  those  of  the  complex  controller,  are  available,  these  bounds,  together  with  the  Simplex 
control  period  A,  can  be  used  in  a  straightforward  way  to  compute  the  margin  that  separates  an 
ROR  from  an  OR. 

Lyapunov  functions  for  general  non-linear  systems  cannot  be  obtained  automatically.  The  paper 
gives  an  algorithm,  based  on  Lyapunov  stability  theory,  for  computing  a  Lyapunov  function  and 
stability  region  for  a  linear  controller  of  a  linear  time-invariant  plant.  A  linear  time-invariant 
plant  is  a  plant  whose  dynamic  model  has  the  form  x  =  A  x  +  B  u,  where  A  and  B  are  matrices. 

A  controller  is  linear  if  its  control  law  has  the  form  u  =  Kx,  where  K  is  a  matrix,  called  the 
control  gain  matrix.  For  such  systems,  the  stability  regions  are  characterized  by  linear  matrix 
inequalities  (LMIs),  and  the  largest  stability  region  can  be  computed  by  finding  a  solution  to  a 
set  of  LMIs  that  minimizes  the  logarithm  of  the  determinant  of  the  matrix.  Such  problems  can  be 
solved  using  the  iterative  algorithm  in  [Vandenberghe  1998].  In  effect,  the  algorithm  computes  a 
Lyapunov  function  with  a  maximal-size  stability  region  for  the  system.  Generation  of  Lyapunov 
functions  for  certain  classes  of  hybrid  systems  has  been  considered  in  [Oehlerking  2009]. 

Limitations  of  the  Method 

The  main  limitation  of  this  method  is  that  most  plants  are  not  linear.  The  authors  propose  to 
address  this  limitation  by  linearizing  the  plant  around  an  equilibrium  point  (see  Section  3.2  of 
their  paper)  in  the  usual  mathematical  way,  namely,  by  a  first-order  Taylor  expansion.  The 
higher-order  terms  are  simply  dropped,  without  regard  for  their  sign  and  without  a  bound  on  their 
magnitude.  However,  this  method  of  linearization  does  not  ensure  soundness  of  the  safety- 
region  calculation;  in  other  words,  the  computed  region  might  not  actually  be  a  safety  region  of 
the  controller.  To  ensure  soundness  of  the  safety-region  calculation,  the  linearization  strategy 
must  be  designed  to  ensure  that  the  approximation  is  "conservative"  in  some  suitable  sense. 
Details  of  the  notion  of  “conservative  approximation”  in  this  context,  and  of  how  to  obtain  such 
approximations,  are  left  for  future  work. 

Another  limitation  of  this  method  is  that  it  applies  only  to  systems  with  an  equilibrium  point  and 
a  safety  controller  that  stabilizes  the  system  at  an  equilibrium  point.  This  limitation  results  from 
the  use  of  Lyapunov  stability  theory.  There  are  other  similar  techniques  that  can  potentially  be 
used  to  prove  safety  of  a  Simplex  system  without  requiring  stability  (or  existence  of  equilibrium 
points).  Candidate  techniques  include  barrier  certificates  [Prajna  2004],  [Prajna  2007] 
equational  templates  [Sankaranarayanan  2008],  and  differential  invariants  [Platzer  2008],  which 
serve  a  similar  role  in  safety  proofs  as  Lyapunov  functions  play  in  stability  proofs.  Using  a 
technique  designed  for  proving  safety,  instead  of  proving  safety  via  a  detour  through  stability, 
might  make  the  verification  easier,  as  well  as  more  broadly  applicable.  Note  that  linearization  of 
models  of  systems  that  do  not  have  equilibrium  points  would  require  adopting  a  different  way  to 
choose  linearization  points. 

Another  limitation  of  the  method  is  that  it  considers  only  continuous  systems,  not  hybrid 
systems.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  consider  systems  in  which  the  plant  has  multiple  modes, 
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each  with  a  different  dynamics,  or  the  controller  has  multiple  modes,  each  with  a  different 
control  law. 

A.2.2  ORTEGA:  Extension  of  Sha  et  al.'s  Design  Method 

ORTEGA  [Liu  2008]  extends  Sha  et  al.'s  original  work  on  Simplex  to  handle  cold  spares, 
controllers  with  different  schedules,  and  digital  controllers. 

Cold  Spares 

In  the  original  Simplex  architecture,  the  high  assurance  controller  (HAC)  is  a  hot  spare,  while  in 
ORTEGA,  it  is  a  cold  spare.  A  hot  spare  is  a  backup  system  that  runs  continuously,  even  when 
the  primary  system  is  in  control;  this  reduces  the  time  needed  to  switch  to  the  backup  system.  A 
cold  spare  is  a  backup  system  that  is  normally  off  and  runs  only  when  it  needs  to  take  over  from 
the  primary  system.  Thus,  in  ORTEGA,  the  HAC  does  not  run  in  parallel  with  the  high 
performance  controller  (HPC).  Instead,  when  the  switching  module  detects  a  problem,  it  stops 
running  the  HPC  and  starts  running  the  HAC.  The  paper  assumes  that  it  takes  one  time  period  to 
do  this,  causing  a  delay  before  the  HAC  takes  over.  This  delay  needs  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  computing  the  switching  condition. 

The  main  benefit  of  making  the  HAC  a  cold  spare  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  system  by  reducing 
the  resource  requirement.  This  design  allows  use  of  the  Simplex  architecture  without  the  need  to 
double  the  processing  power  of  the  system  (in  order  to  run  the  controllers  in  parallel).  The 
disadvantages  of  this  design  are:  (1)  it  forces  the  switching  condition  to  be  more  conservative 
(because  of  the  additional  delay  before  the  HAC  can  take  over),  and  (2)  it  causes  transitions  from 
the  HPC  to  the  HAC  to  be  less  smooth.  Making  the  HAC  a  cold  spare  may  be  desirable  overall 
for  applications  such  as  industrial  control,  but  is  less  likely  to  be  acceptable  in  avionics 
applications,  where  smooth  transitions  are  critical. 

Controllers  with  Different  Schedules 

ORTEGA  also  extends  the  Simplex  architecture  and  associated  theory  to  allow  the  HAC  and 
HPC  to  have  (periodic)  schedules  with  different  periods  and  to  have  different  execution  times  for 
their  periodic  tasks.  In  the  original  Simplex  architecture,  the  two  controllers  were  assumed  to 
have  the  same  scheduling  requirements,  for  simplicity.  The  paper  presents  a  scheduling  analysis, 
based  on  rate-monotonic  scheduling,  to  ensure  that  no  deadlines  are  missed  during  steady  states 
under  both  controllers  and  during  changeovers  between  controllers. 

Digital  Controllers 

ORTEGA  includes  a  new  method  for  computing  the  switching  condition  in  the  decision  module. 
The  method  is  based  on  Sha  et  al.'s  design  method  based  on  Lyapunov  stability  theory  for  linear 
time-invariant  systems  [Seto  1999],  described  above.  The  method  is  modified  to  be  suitable  for 
digital  controllers.  Recall  that,  in  [Seto  1999],  the  model  takes  into  account  that  the  decision 
module  senses  the  system  state  and  evaluates  the  switching  condition  only  periodically  at 
discrete  times,  but  the  dynamic  model  of  the  plant  and  controller  is  a  continuous-time  model,  not 
a  discrete-time  model.  In  particular,  the  dynamic  model  assumes  that  the  controller  continuously 
senses  the  system  state  and  instantaneously  adjusts  the  control  output.  This  assumption  is 
reasonable  for  analog  controllers  but  not  digital  controllers.  The  design  method  in  ORTEGA  is 
based  on  a  discrete-time  version  of  the  dynamic  equations,  which  is  more  realistic  for  digital 
controllers. 
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The  paper  shows  that,  for  a  linear  time-invariant  plant  and  discrete-time  linear  controller,  the 
largest  stability  region  and  the  associated  Lyapunov  function  can  be  computed  by  finding  a 
solution  to  a  set  of  linear  matrix  inequalities  that  maximizes  the  logarithm  of  the  determinant  of 
the  matrix. 

If  Simplex  is  used  for  a  digital  controller  on  a  UAS,  either  the  digital  nature  should  be  taken  into 
account  explicitly,  or  we  can  use  a  continuous-time  model  of  the  controller  and  argue  that  the 
control  period  of  the  digital  controller  is  small  enough  that  the  continuous-time  model  is  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation  for  the  purpose  of  the  Simplex  safety  argument.  In  particular, 
the  approximation  error  should  be  quantified  and  bounded,  and  the  safety  proof  should  include  a 
sufficient  safety  margin  to  allow  for  this  approximation  error. 

Limitations  of  the  Method 

ORTEGA’s  design  method  inherits  the  aforementioned  limitations  of  the  original  method, 
namely  the  limitation  to  linear  time-invariant  systems,  the  limitation  to  systems  with  an 
equilibrium  point  and  a  safety  controller  that  stabilizes  the  system  at  an  equilibrium  point,  and 
the  limitation  to  continuous  (not  hybrid)  systems.  In  addition,  work  on  ORTEGA  ignores  the 
critical  issue  of  how  to  initialize  the  state  of  the  HAC  when  switching  to  it.  Presumably  the 
authors  believe  that  this  requires  application-specific  techniques,  and  they  do  not  have  anything 
general  to  say  about  it. 

A.2.3  NetSimplex:  Extension  of  Sha  et  al.'s  Method  To  Networked  Systems 

NetSimplex  ([Yao  2013]  extends  the  classic  Simplex  architecture  (not  ORTEGA)  and  associated 
theory  to  networked  (i.e.,  distributed)  systems.  It  considers  distributed  systems  in  which  the 
sensor,  controller,  and  actuator  are  at  different  nodes,  and  there  are  known  bounds  on  the 
communication  latency  between  them.  Thus,  there  is  a  non-negligible  delay  between  the  time 
that  a  sensor  reading  is  taken,  and  the  time  that  the  actuator  produces  the  new  value  of  the 
control  input  determined  by  the  controller  in  response  to  that  sensor  reading.  This  delay  includes 
the  communication  latency  from  the  sensor  to  the  controller,  local  processing  time  by  the 
controller  (this  is  relatively  small),  and  the  communication  latency  from  the  controller  to  the 
actuator.  The  paper  assumes  that  an  upper  bound  x  on  this  delay  is  known. 

In  contrast,  previous  work  on  Simplex  assumes  that  sensor  sampling,  controller  response  (i.e., 
computing  a  new  control  input  in  response  to  the  new  sensor  value),  and  actuator  actuation  all 
occur  at  the  same  instant,  at  the  beginning  of  each  sampling  period.  Note:  In  ORTEGA 
[Liu  2008],  this  assumption  is  reflected  in  the  discretization  u(k)  =  -  Kx(k)  of  the  control  law  u(t) 
=  -  K  x(t)  in  Section  IV. A. 

Note  that  work  on  NetSimplex  does  not  consider  interactions  between  multiple  instances  of  the 
Simplex  architecture.  NetSimplex  adopts  a  more  general  model  of  the  plant  (i.e.,  the  controlled 
system).  In  the  classic  Simplex  architecture,  the  plant  is  assumed  to  be  linear  time-invariant 
(LTI).  In  other  words,  the  plant's  dynamics  are  described  by  an  equation  of  the  form  x(t)  = 

A  x(t)  +  B  u(t),  where  x  is  the  system  state,  u  is  the  control  input,  A  is  the  system  matrix,  and  B 
is  the  control  matrix.  Note  that  A  and  B  are  constant  matrices.  In  NetSimplex,  the  plant  is 
modeled  as  a  linear  parametric  varying  (LPV)  system.  This  means  that  the  system  matrix  and 
the  control  matrix  are  affine  functions  of  time-varying  parameter(s)  p,  hence  are  written  as  A(p) 
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and  B(p).  The  parameter  p  is  assumed  to  be  measurable  (in  other  words,  its  value  cannot  be 
predicted  but  can  be  measured)  and  to  vary  within  a  known  interval.  Also,  the  stability  analysis 
requires  a  bound  on  the  time  derivative  of  p. 

This  generalization  of  the  plant  model  requires  a  generalization  of  the  controller  model.  In  the 
classic  work  on  Simplex,  the  HAC  is  assumed  to  be  a  linear  feedback,  with  a  control  law  of  the 
form  by  u(t)  =  Kx(t),  where  K  is  the  gain  matrix.  The  rationale  for  using  a  linear  feedback 
controller  for  the  HAC  in  classic  Simplex  is  that  it  generally  achieves  a  large  stability  region, 
even  though  it  might  not  minimize  the  control  error.  However,  for  a  LPY  plant,  in  general,  one 
cannot  find  a  single  linear  feedback  controller  with  a  large  stability  region  for  all  values  of  p. 
Therefore,  the  NetSimplex  architecture  uses  an  interpolation  gain-scheduling  (IGS)  controller  as 
the  HAC.  This  means  that  the  HAC  is  actually  a  family  of  linear  feedback  controllers  Ci,  C2, ..., 
each  with  a  gain  matrix  K,.  Each  linear  controller  in  the  family  is  associated  with  a  sub-interval 
[pi,  £>0  of  the  range  of  p.  Control  is  switched  to  that  controller  when  p  falls  into  that  interval.  To 
ensure  smooth  control,  control  is  not  switched  abruptly  from  controller  C,  to  controller  Cm  (or 
G-i).  Instead,  the  interval  [p,,  2/)  associated  with  C,  is  separated  from  the  interval  (p,+i,  p,+i  ) 
associated  with  Cm  by  an  interval  [p;,  p,+i],  within  which  an  interpolated  controller  G,/+i(p)  is 
used.  The  gain  matrix  Ki,m(p)  of  controller  G,/+i(p)  is  a  linear  combination  of  K,  and  Km,  with 
coefficients  that  depend  on  p. 

The  NetSimplex  paper  presents  a  method  for  computing  stability  regions  for  LPV  systems  with 
IGS  controllers  with  network  delays.  The  method  is  based  on  Sha  et  al.'s  design  method  based 
on  Lyapunov  stability  theory  for  linear  time-invariant  systems  [Seto  1999],  described  above. 
Recall  that  [Seto  1999]  shows,  for  linear  time-invariant  systems  with  linear  feedback  controllers, 
that  computing  a  maximal  safety  region  can  be  reduced  to  a  Linear  Matrix  Inequality  (LMI) 
problem,  which  essentially  finds  a  Lyapunov  function  for  the  system.  NetSimplex  extends  that 
method  to  compute  a  maximal  safety  region  for  a  single  linear  feedback  controller  for  a  LPV 
system,  taking  delays  into  account.  The  main  issue  in  the  extension  is  taking  network  delays  into 
account.  The  parameter  p  causes  no  trouble  here,  because  it  appears  linearly  in  the  equations. 
The  resulting  method  can  be  used  to  compute  a  safety  region  for  each  controller  G  in  the  HAC. 

The  NetSimplex  paper  then  shows  how  to  combine  these  results  by  interpolation  to  obtain  safety 
regions  for  each  of  the  interpolation  controllers  G,/+ 1  (p)  and  then  for  the  entire  HAC.  This 
requires  a  bound  on  the  time  derivative  of  p.  Informally,  if  p  could  change  too  quickly,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  interpolate  only  between  consecutive  controllers  G  and  G+i,  because  p  could 
move  from  the  interval  associated  with  G  to  the  interval  associated  with  G+2  before  controller 
G+i  had  time  to  control  the  system.  My  intuition  is  that  p  must  remain  in  the  interval  associated 
with  G  long  enough  for  G  to  bring  the  system  into  the  intersection  of  the  stability  regions  of  G 
and  Cm  (cf.  Remark  5  in  Section  VI). 

The  NetSimplex  paper  describes  how  to  compute  switching  conditions,  based  on  the  stability 
regions.  In  order  to  account  for  the  delay  between  a  decision  to  switch  to  the  HAC,  and  the 
actuator  receiving  the  first  control  input  values  from  the  HAC,  at  each  decision  time,  the  decision 
module  uses  the  plant  model  to  compute  a  "reach  set"  for  the  current  state,  i.e.,  an  upper  bound 
on  the  set  of  states  reachable  from  the  current  state  within  time  tau  under  control  of  the  HPC.  If 
the  reach  set  is  not  a  subset  of  the  stability  region,  then  control  is  switched  to  the  HAC.  The 
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paper  refers  to  other  papers  for  details  of  the  reach  set  computation.  Note  that  this  computation 
should  be  inexpensive,  because  it  is  performed  on-line. 

A  model  of  a  satellite  attitude  control  system  is  used  as  a  case  study.  The  model  is  based  on  an 
example  in  the  MATLAB  LMI  Toolbox  manual.  The  controller  controls  the  satellite’s  yaw 
angles.  The  parameters  in  the  dynamic  model  are  torque  constant  and  viscous  damping.  The  HPC 
is  a  copy  of  the  HAC  with  an  injected  bug  (similar  to  divide-by-zero)  that  causes  the  HPC  to 
produce  large  values  for  the  control  input  partway  through  the  execution.  Two  other  potential 
applications,  suggested  by  Xue  Liu,  are  robotic  surgery  guided  by  a  remote  surgeon  (e.g.,  the 
patient  and  robot  are  on  the  battlefield;  the  surgeon  is  not),  and  remotely-guided  disaster 
recovery  robots. 

Limitations  of  the  Method 

The  NetSimplex  design  method  is  limited  to  plants  with  linear  parametric  varying  (LPV) 
dynamics  and  an  interpolation  gain-scheduling  (IGS)  controller,  as  described  above.  Thus,  it  is 
not  applicable  to  non-linear  plants  in  general,  but  it  is  applicable  to  a  non-linear  plant  if  the  state 
components  with  non-linear  behavior  can  be  included  in  the  parameter  p,  leaving  only  the 
components  with  linear  behavior,  for  fixed  p,  to  be  modeled  as  the  system  state  x.  Similar  to  Sha 
et  al.’s  original  design  method,  the  NetSimplex  design  method  is  limited  to  systems  with 
equilibrium  points  and  safety  controllers  that  stabilize  the  system  at  equilibrium  points,  and  it  is 
limited  to  continuous  (not  hybrid)  systems. 

A.2.4  Mitra  et  al.'s  Original  Design  Method  Based  On  State-Space  Exploration 

[Bak  2010]  describes  an  algorithm  for  computing  the  switching  condition  for  a  decision  module 
in  a  Simplex  architecture  involving  two  controllers:  a  safety  controller  and  a  complex  controller. 
The  method  applies  to  hybrid  systems,  i.e.,  systems  with  multiple  modes,  each  with  a  different 
dynamics.  We  present  the  model  of  hybrid  systems  and  then  the  algorithm.  The  paper  also 
presents  a  case  study  of  using  Simplex  to  ensure  that  an  off-road  vehicle,  such  as  a  tractor,  does 
not  roll  over,  using  a  safety  controller  that  reduces  the  steering  angle  (i.e.,  straightens  the 
conceptual  steering  wheel)  and  velocity. 

System  Model 

Hybrid  automata  are  widely,  with  minor  variations,  in  the  research  community  to  model  cyber¬ 
physical  systems.  This  paper  uses  the  following  definition. 

A  hybrid  automaton  (HA)  consists  of: 

•  V:  a  set  of  variables.  The  variables  may  range  over  discrete  or  continuous  domains.  A 
state  is  a  mapping  from  V  to  values. 

•  0:  a  set  of  initial  states 

•  A:  a  set  of  "actions".  Each  action  has  a  guard  condition,  which  is  a  condition  that  must 
hold  for  the  action  to  occur,  and  a  reset  map,  which  is  an  assignment  of  constant  values  to 
specified  variables. 

•  D:  a  set  of  transitions.  Each  transition  has  the  form  (v,a,v')  where  v  and  v'  are  states,  and 
a  is  an  action. 
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•  T:  a  set  of  trajectories.  A  trajectory  is  a  map  from  a  time  interval  [0,t]  to  states,  describ¬ 
ing  the  continuous  evolution  of  the  system  (in  between  transitions).  A  trajectory  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  set  of  differential  equations  for  the  continuous  variables  and  an  invariant, 
which  is  a  set  of  inequalities  that  must  hold  during  the  trajectory.  The  invariant  limits  the 
duration  of  the  trajectory:  the  trajectory  must  end  before  the  invariant  is  violated. 

The  system  architecture  is  represented  by  a  generic  HA  with  three  variables: 

•  a  variable  named  "mode"  whose  values  correspond  to  the  choice  of  controller: 
mode=safety  or  mode=complex. 

•  a  clock  variable  c  that  drives  the  periodic  check  of  the  switching  condition. 

•  application-specific  real-valued  variables  xi, ...,  xn.  Let  x  denote  this  vector  of  variables. 

The  HA  is  depicted  in  the  following  diagram.  Note  that  sw_s,  etc.,  are  names  for  the  actions, 
and  the  formulas  labeled  “Inv”  are  the  invariants. 


sw_s 


c  :=  0 


Figure  A.3.  Hybrid  Automaton 

To  simplify  the  model,  the  safety  controller  and  complex  controller  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  plant.  The  combined  dynamics  of  the  safety  controller  and  the  plant  is  characterized  by  x  = 
Fs(x)  (Note:  this  is  a  vector  of  differential  equations,  since  x  is  a  vector  of  real-valued  variables). 
The  combined  dynamics  of  the  complex  controller  and  the  plant  is  characterized  by  the 
differential  equation  x  =  Fc(x).  Fs  and  Fc  are  required  to  be  continuous,  are  not  required  to  be 
linear,  and  are  subject  to  some  restrictions,  described  below. 

The  HA  contains  two  mode  guards  (i.e.,  switching  conditions)  Gs  and  Gc.  The  value  of  mode 
changes  from  safety  to  complex  if,  at  the  pre-state  of  the  transition,  the  valuation  of  x  is  in  Gs. 
Similarly,  mode  changes  from  complex  to  safety  if  x  is  in  Gc  in  the  pre-state.  (This  description  is 
copied  from  Section  III  of  the  paper,  after  fixing  a  confusing  typo:  Gs  and  Gc  are  swapped.) 

The  clock  variable  c  is  used  to  trigger  a  transition  every  A  time  units,  where  A  is  the  Simplex 
decision  period.  Each  transition  evaluates  the  mode  guards  and,  depending  on  the  result,  either 
stays  with  the  current  controller  or  switches  to  the  other  controller. 

The  mode  guards  Gs  and  Gc  are  initially  unknown.  The  main  contribution  of  the  paper  is  an 
algorithm  for  computing  the  mode  guards,  from  the  differential  equations  and  a  specification  of 
the  set  U  of  unsafe  states. 
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For  simplicity,  the  algorithm  presented  in  the  paper  assumes  that,  in  each  of  the  two  Simplex 
modes  (i.e.,  safety  mode  and  complex  mode),  the  plant  and  controller  are  continuous  systems 
(not  hybrid  systems).  The  paper  states  that  the  algorithm  can  be  generalized  to  apply  to  systems 
where  the  behavior  of  the  system  in  each  Simplex  mode  is  described  by  a  hybrid  automaton. 

Let  SimplexOT0(fe  (where  the  subscript  mode  is  a  meta-variable  whose  value  is  “safety”  or 
“complex”)  denote  the  HA  representing  the  behavior  of  the  system  locked  in  the  indicated  mode. 
Specifically,  the  mode  variable  and  the  switching  logic  are  eliminated.  Thus,  SimplexOT0<fe  has 
variables  {xi,...,  xn,  c},  has  trajectories  defined  by  the  appropriate  differential  equations,  and  has 
no  transitions. 

Overview  of  the  Algorithm 

Step  1.  Construct  a  discrete  abstraction  AbsSimplexOT0(fe  of  each  HA  SimplexOT0(fe,  by  quantizing 
(i.e.,  discretizing)  the  state  space,  i.e.,  partitioning  the  state  space  into  fixed-size  rectangular 
regions.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  classical  notion  of  abstract  interpretation  in  software 
analysis.  The  following  restriction  is  imposed  to  ensure  that  the  abstract  state  space  is  finite: 

•  R1 :  There  are  known  bounds  on  the  possible  values  of  each  real-valued  state  variable  x,. 
A  discrete  abstraction  of  a  HA  A  is  a  labeled  transition  system  (finite  state  machine)  AbsA  with: 

•  a  finite  set  of  states,  each  corresponding  to  a  region  in  the  state  space  of  A.  Functions 
used  to  convert  between  concrete  states  and  abstract  states  are: 

QUANTIZE(v)  maps  a  concrete  state  v  to  the  corresponding  abstract  state 

QUANTIZE-SET(v)  maps  a  set  of  concrete  states  (i.e.,  a  subset  of  R")  to  the 
corresponding  set  of  abstract  states.  Note:  there  is  a  typo  in  Section  IV.B  of  the  paper: 

the  type  of  QUANTIZE- SET(s)  should  be  2R"  ->  2val(Y),  not  Rn  ->  2val(Y). 

QUANTIZE'1  (y)  maps  an  abstract  state  to  the  corresponding  region  of  concrete  states, 
represented  as  a  Cartesian  product  of  left-closed,  right-open  intervals. 

•  transitions  corresponding  to  transitions  of  A 

•  transitions  corresponding  to  trajectories  of  A 

The  abstract  transitions  must  represent  the  possible  behaviors  of  the  HA;  specifically,  they  must 
satisfy  the  requirement: 

For  all  abstract  states  y\  and  yi,  if  there  is  a  concrete  state  vi  in  QUANTIZE" '(yi)  and  a 
concrete  state  V2  in  QUANTIZE'1^)  such  that  A  has  a  transition  or  trajectory  from  vi  to 
V2,  then  AbsA  has  a  transition  from  abstract  state  y\  to  abstract  state  72. 

Note  that  this  is  weaker  than  the  requirement  in  Definition  3  (the  definition  of  discrete 
abstraction),  which  uses  "iff'  instead  of  "if'.  The  labeled  transition  system  computed  by  the 
algorithm  does  not  satisfy  the  stronger  condition  in  Definition  3,  because  the  use  of  bounds  on 
derivatives,  instead  of  exact  solutions  to  differential  equations,  in  the  construction  implies  that 
the  abstraction  might  contain  some  unnecessary  transitions  (the  paper  mentions  this  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Section  IV. C). 
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Step  2.  Compute  the  mode  guards  by  analyzing  the  behavior  of  the  discrete  abstraction  to 
compute  the  following  sets  of  states. 

AbsUnsafe  =  unsafe  abstract  states,  i.e.,  states  of  AbsSimplexiSa/e(,  that  correspond  to  regions  that 
overlap  with  the  set  U  of  unsafe  states.  Formally,  AbsUnsafe  =  QUANTIZE-SET(U).  Note: 
there  is  an  error  in  the  displayed  formula  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  IV.D  of  the  paper:  U 
should  be  replaced  with  QUANTIZE-SET(fT). 

AbsLeadToUnsafe  =  abstract  states  from  which  a  state  in  AbsUnsafe  is  reachable  via  transitions 
of  AbsSimplexva/e/v.  In  other  words,  if  the  system  enters  one  of  these  abstract  states  while  under 
the  control  of  the  safety  controller,  it  can  hit  an  unsafe  abstract  state  in  the  future.  In  other 
words,  these  are  states  from  which  the  safety  controller  cannot  guarantee  recovery. 

AbsGc  =  abstract  states  from  which  a  state  in  AbsLeadToUnsafe  is  reachable  via  one  transition 
of  AbsSimplexcompfex.  In  other  words,  if  the  system  enters  one  of  these  abstract  states  while  under 
the  control  of  the  complex  controller,  it  can  enter  a  state  from  which  the  safety  controller  cannot 
guarantee  recovery,  even  if  we  switch  to  the  safety  controller  at  the  next  time  step. 

Gc  =  set  of  regions  in  the  state  space  corresponding  to  abstract  states  in  AbsGc.  Note  that  each 
region  is  one  of  the  partitions  defined  during  discretization,  hence  is  a  Cartesian  product  of 
intervals.  Formally,  Gc  =  QUANT IZE~ '(AbsGc). 

The  mode  guard  Gs  that  triggers  switching  from  the  safety  controller  to  the  complex  controller 
can  be  taken  to  be  the  complement  of  Gc  or  a  subset  thereof  (in  order  to  prevent  frequent 
switching).  The  paper  does  not  discuss  how  to  choose  an  appropriate  subset. 

Details  of  the  Algorithm:  Computing  Abstract  Transitions 

The  computations  in  Step  2  are  easy,  because  they  work  mainly  with  the  discrete  abstraction. 

The  difficult  step  is  construction  of  the  abstract  transition  system  in  Step  1 ,  specifically, 
determining  the  abstract  system’s  transitions  corresponding  to  trajectories  of  the  HA,  because 
this  involves  the  differential  equations  of  the  HA.  Two  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  HA  to 
simplify  this  step: 

•  R2:  For  any  rectangular  region  R,  we  can  compute  upper  and  lowers  bounds  on  the  values 
of  Fs  and  Fc  within  region  R.  The  paper  does  not  discuss  how  to  compute  these  bounds. 

•  R3:  The  dependency  graph  of  the  continuous  variables  induced  by  the  differential  equa¬ 
tions  x  =  Fs(x)  is  acyclic,  save  for  self-dependencies.  The  same  requirement  also  applies 
to  x  =  Fc(x). 

Restriction  R3  implies  that  we  can  sort  the  variables  in  dependency  order.  For  concreteness,  we 
assume  xi,  x„  are  already  sorted  in  this  order.  For  each  abstract  state  y,  for  each  variable  xh 
the  algorithm  computes  the  range  n  of  values  that  x;  can  reach  from  concrete  states  in 
QUANTIZE-1  (y)  within  time  A.  Range  n  is  determined  using  the  bound  on  x,  obtained  from 
Restriction  R2.  Restriction  R3  implies  that  this  bound  on  x,  can  be  computed  from  bounds  on  the 
values  of  xi,  ...,x/-i  and  bounds  on  the  value  of  x,-.  For  the  bounds  on  x\,  ...,x,.  i,  we  use  the 
previously  computed  ranges  n, ...,  m,  For  the  bounds  on  xh  we  initially  use  QUANTIZE"1,!}’), 
which  denotes  the  range  of  values  of  x;  in  QUANTIZE"1  (y).  This  leads  to  an  initial  estimate  of  n. 
If  rt  is  within  QUANTIZE'1;^),  we  are  finished.  If  not,  we  compute  how  long  it  takes  x,  to  reach 
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the  boundary  between  QUANTIZE'1^)  and  some  neighboring  abstract  state  y',  and  then  perform 
a  similar  calculation,  using  bounds  on  x;  computed  with  QUANTIZE'1]!}’')  instead  of 
QUANTIZE"1  i(y),  to  determine  the  range  of  values  that  x,  can  reach  in  y’  in  the  time  remaining  in 
the  time  step,  and  we  use  that  range  as  an  updated  estimate  of  n.  This  process  is  repeated  until  it 
reaches  an  abstract  state  y'  such  that  x,  remains  within  QUANTIZE"1  ;(y  'j  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  step. 

The  Cartesian  product  rix. .  .x  r„  of  these  ranges  is  an  over-approximation  of  the  set  of  concrete 
states  reachable  from  states  in  QUANTIZE"1^)  within  time  A.  There  are  transitions  from  y  to 
abstract  states  corresponding  to  those  concrete  states,  i.e.,  to  abstract  states  in  QUANTIZE- 
SET(nx...x  r„). 


Note:  The  paper  describes  this  construction  slightly  differently:  it  first  uses  the  intervals  r;  to 
compute  a  set  of  reachable  values  for  each  abstract  variable  yh  and  then  takes  the  Cartesian 
product  of  those  sets  of  abstract  values,  in  order  to  produce  the  set  of  abstract  states  reachable 
from  y  in  one  step.  That  construction  is  equivalent  to  the  one  described  above  but  requires  some 
additional  notation  to  write  down  neatly. 

Limitations  of  the  Method 

The  method  can  handle  non-linear  hybrid  systems  that  satisfy  the  restrictions  R1  to  R3  presented 
above.  R1  (bounds  on  values  of  variables)  is  probably  reasonable  in  most  cases  when 
considering  time-bounded  reachability  but  questionable  for  unbounded  reachability.  R2  (bounds 
on  derivatives  in  a  given  box)  is  probably  reasonable  in  most  cases.  R3  (acyclic  dependencies 
between  variables,  ignoring  self-loops)  is  reasonable  only  for  systems  that  do  not  use  feedback 
control.  However,  feedback  control  is  common.  For  example,  a  controller  for  a  UAS  might  use 
a  feedback  loop  for  thrust  to  maintain  constant  velocity;  this  induces  a  cyclic  dependency 
between  T  and  V. 

In  addition  to  these  explicit  limitations,  there  is  an  implicit  limitation  to  systems  for  which  the 
reachability  algorithm  provides  sufficiently  accurate  results  with  reasonable  computational 
resources.  The  granularity  of  the  partition  (i.e.,  the  size  of  each  region)  used  in  the  discretization 
of  the  state  space  is  a  tunable  parameter  that  controls  the  trade-off  between  cost  and  accuracy. 
Finer  granularity  increases  the  cost  (i.e.,  the  time  and  memory  used  by  the  algorithm)  and 
accuracy.  The  consequence  of  reduced  accuracy  is  a  more  “conservative”  switching  condition, 
which  may  cause  the  system  switches  to  the  safety  controller  unnecessarily.  Despite  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  the  granularity,  the  performance  of  this  relatively  simple  reachability 
algorithm  is  intrinsically  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  uses  a  completely  pre-determined 
discretization  (i.e.,  set  of  regions)  and  the  fact  that  it  abstracts  all  of  the  trajectories  into  abstract 
transitions  based  on  that  discretization  (in  Step  1)  before  the  reachability  calculation  (in  Step  2). 
Mitra  et  al.’s  improved  design  method,  discussed  next,  relaxes  the  explicit  restrictions  and 
improves  the  performance  by  computing  abstract  transitions  in  a  more  adaptive  way,  during  the 
reachability  calculation. 

A.2.5  Mitra  et  al.'s  Improved  Design  Method  Based  on  State-Space  Exploration 

The  most  important  contribution  of  [Bak  2011]  is  that  it  demonstrates  in  a  general  way  that 
computation  of  switching  conditions  can  be  reduced  to  reachability  problems  for  hybrid 
automata,  and  hence  any  reachability  algorithm  can  be  used.  In  addition,  it  presents  a  specific 
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reachability  algorithm  for  hybrid  automata.  Compared  to  their  original  algorithm  [Bak  2010], 
described  in  the  previous  section,  the  new  technique  is  applicable  to  a  broader  class  of  hybrid 
systems  and  more  accurate.  S.  Bak  subsequently  developed  an  improved  reachability  algorithm 
for  hybrid  automata.  The  improved  algorithm,  based  on  face  lifting  [Dang  1998],  is  not 
documented  in  publications  but  is  incorporated  in  the  HyCreate2  tool  for  verification  of  hybrid 
automata.  Some  other  verification  tools  for  hybrid  automata,  and  the  reachability  algorithms 
they  implement,  are  described  briefly  in  the  appendix  on  Feasibility  of  Computing  Switching 
Condition  for  Keep-Out  Zone  Avoidance  and  Flight  Safety  Using  Formal  Methods  Tools. 

As  a  case  study,  [Bak  2011]  considers  a  controller  for  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  required  to 
visit  a  sequence  of  waypoints  while  remaining  within  a  fixed  distance  of  the  line  connecting 
successive  waypoints.  The  safety  controller  simply  stops  the  vehicle  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Overview  of  the  Algorithm 

Let  Back  Reach  (target,  sys)  denote  the  set  of  states  that  lead  system  sys  to  a  state  in  target ;  in 
other  words,  state  ,v  is  in  the  set  if,  when  executing  sys  starting  in  s,  some  state  in  target  is 
eventually  encountered.  We  say  that  these  states  are  backwards  reachable  from  target.  Let 
BackReach<(T target,  sys)  denote  the  set  of  states  that  lead  system  sys  to  a  state  in  target  in  time  at 
most  8;  this  is  called  time-bounded  backwards  reachability. 

Let  SC  denote  the  composition  of  the  safety  controller  and  the  plant  (i.e.,  the  controlled  system). 
Let  CC  denote  the  composition  of  the  complex  controller  and  the  plant.  Let  U  be  the  set  of 
unsafe  states.  BackReach(C,  SC)  is  the  set  of  unrecoverable  states:  if  the  system  ever  gets  into 
one  of  these  states,  the  safety  controller  might  not  be  able  to  save  the  system  (i.e.,  prevent  it  from 
entering  an  unsafe  state).  Let  G  =  BackReacli<o(  Back  Reach)  U,  SC),  CC),  where  8  is  the  Simplex 
decision  period.  G  is  the  set  of  states  such  that  the  system,  under  control  of  the  complex 
controller,  might  enter  an  unrecoverable  state  before  the  next  decision  time. 

Since  we  lack  an  exact  model  of  the  complex  controller,  we  use  an  overapproximation  CC'  of 
CC.  Note  that  the  controllers  (and  the  plant)  may  be  non-deterministic,  i.e.,  have  multiple 
possible  behaviors  in  a  given  state.  In  the  absence  of  any  certified  information  about  the 
behavior  of  the  complex  controller,  a  completely  non-deterministic  model  can  be  used  for  CC', 
i.e.,  a  model  that,  in  every  state,  might  produce  every  possible  value  of  the  plant’s  control  inputs. 

Also,  the  algorithms  for  computing  backwards  reachability  compute  overapproximations  of  the 
desired  sets  of  states.  Therefore,  the  method  actually  computes  a  set  G'  => 
BackReach<6(BackReach(C,  SC),  CC1).  G'  is  used  as  the  switching  condition;  in  other  words, 
the  decision  module  switches  to  the  safety  controller  if  the  state  is  in  G'.  Note  that  G'  3  G,  so 
this  is  a  conservative  (i.e.,  safe)  approximation. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  computing  a  switching  condition  has  been  reduced  to  computing 
overapproximations  of  backwards  reachability  and  time-bounded  backwards  reachability.  We 
describe  the  system  model  and  then  sketch  the  algorithms. 

System  Model 

The  systems  SC  and  CC'  are  modeled  as  hybrid  automata.  A  hybrid  automaton  (HA)  consists  of: 
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•  V:  a  set  of  (continuous)  variables.  A  continuous  state  is  a  mapping  from  V  to  values. 

•  L:  a  set  of  locations,  and  an  initial  location  /o.  Locations  are  the  discrete  states  of  the  HA. 
Each  location  has  an  invariant,  which  is  a  condition  on  the  values  of  the  continuous  vari¬ 
ables).  The  system  can  remain  in  a  location  only  while  the  location’s  invariant  is  satis¬ 
fied.  A  state  consists  of  a  location  and  a  continuous  state. 

•  S:  a  set  of  (valid)  continuous  states,  and  a  set  0  of  initial  continuous  states. 

•  D:  a  set  of  transitions.  Each  transition  has  a  starting  location,  a  guard  condition,  a  reset 
map  (i.e.,  a  set  of  non-deterministic  assignments  to  variables),  and  a  target  location. 

•  T:  a  set  of  trajectories,  which  define  the  evolution  of  the  continuous  state  variables  while 
the  system  is  in  a  given  location.  Trajectories  are  represented  by  a  differential  inclusions 
for  variables  in  V.  A  differential  inclusion  consists  of  inequalities  that  provide  upper  and 
lower  bounds  on  the  derivative  of  a  variable.  For  example,  the  differential  inclusion  x  = 
[-1,1],  which  is  short-hand  for  -1  <  x  <  1,  allows  all  trajectories  in  which  x  is  between  -1 
and  1 .  Note  that  a  differential  equation  is  a  special  case  of  a  differential  inclusion  in 
which  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  are  equal.  Differential  inclusions  can  express  non-de¬ 
terministic  behavior.  This  is  important  in  the  context  of  Simple,  because  it  allows  non- 
deterministic  models  of  complex  controllers,  whose  behavior  may  be  either  unknown  or 
known  but  uncertified. 

An  example  hybrid  automaton  appears  below.  Each  circle  represents  a  location,  with  the  name 
of  the  location  at  the  top. 


Figure  A.4.  An  Example  Hybrid  Automaton 


Assumptions 

The  reachability  algorithm  makes  two  assumptions  about  (i.e.,  imposes  two  requirements  on)  the 
hybrid  automaton. 

•  Assumption  1 :  For  any  hyperrectangle  H,  and  any  continuous  variable  x,  we  can  compute 
upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  value  of  x  in  H.  Let  dbMin(x,//)  and  dbMax(x,//)  denote 
these  bounds.  These  bounds  are  obtained  by  analyzing  the  differential  inclusions  describ¬ 
ing  the  trajectories.  The  paper  does  not  discuss  how  to  do  that  analysis.  A  general  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  find  the  extremal  points  of  x  in  H (i.e.,  points  in  H  where  x  =  0),  evaluat¬ 
ing  x  at  those  points,  and  taking  the  smallest  and  largest  of  the  resulting  values.  Note 
that  the  differential  inclusions  are  used  only  to  obtain  dbMin  and  dbMax;  the  reachability 
algorithm  does  not  directly  use  the  differential  inclusions.  Thus,  the  differential  inclu¬ 
sions  can  be  arbitrarily  complicated  and  non-linear,  provided  these  bounds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 
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•  Assumption  2:  The  dependency  graph  of  the  continuous  variables  induced  by  the  differ¬ 
ential  inclusions  is  acyclic,  save  for  self-dependencies.  The  dependency  graph  contains 
an  edge  from  y  to  x  if  the  differential  equation  for  x  uses  y.  These  are  called  explicit  de¬ 
pendencies.  Although  this  appears  to  be  the  same  as  restriction  R3  in  (S.  Bask  2010),  the 
paper  says  “This  restriction  is  more  relaxed  than  in  our  previous  work,  where  the  com¬ 
bined  explicit  /  implicit  derivative  dependency  graph  was  required  to  be  acyclic,  except 
for  self-loops.”  This  implies  that  the  dependency  graph  used  in  assumption  R3  in 
[Bak  2010]  includes  implicit  dependency  edges,  although  [Bak  2010]  does  not  mention 
this.  The  dependency  graph  contains  an  implicit  dependency  edge  from  y  to  x  if  a  change 
in  the  value  of  v  can  cause  a  transition  that  changes  the  trajectory  for  x  (i.e.,  a  transition  to 
a  location  with  a  different  equation  for  x ). 

Algorithms  for  Overapproximatinq  Reachability  and  Time-Bounded  Reachability 

The  algorithm  in  this  paper,  like  the  algorithm  in  [Bak  2010],  is  based  on  quantizing  the  state 
space,  i.e.,  partitioning  it  into  fixed-size  hyperrectangles.  Let  qt  denote  the  quantum  for  x,; 
informally,  qi  is  the  granularity  used  in  calculations  involving  x*.  In  both  algorithms,  the  quanta 
qi  and  a  time  quantum  5  are  used  to  discretize  the  calculation  and  to  help  control  the  trade-off 
between  cost  and  accuracy.  However,  there  are  important  differences  between  the  algorithms. 
The  algorithm  in  [Bak  2010]  first  computes  a  discrete  abstract  system,  by  quantizing  the  states 
and  computing  a  transition  relation  between  the  abstract  states,  and  then  performs  the 
reachability  calculation  on  the  discrete  abstract  system.  Each  abstract  state  corresponds  to  a 
hyperrectangle  (in  the  concrete  state  space)  aligned  on  quantum  boundaries  (i.e.,  the  edges  in 
dimension  x;  are  on  multiples  of  ql);  let's  call  these  grid  cells.  Consequently,  the  algorithm  in  (S. 
Bak  2010)  is  limited  to  computing  sets  of  states  that  are  unions  of  grid  cells.  In  contrast,  the 
new  algorithm  does  not  compute  an  abstract  system.  The  new  algorithm  performs  the 
reachability  calculation  directly  with  hyperrectangles  that  are  not  necessarily  aligned  on  quantum 
boundaries.  This  can  improve  accuracy. 

Forward  reachability  and  backwards  reachability  are  computationally  equivalent  (in  other  words, 
algorithms  for  one  of  these  problems  can  easily  be  converted  to  an  algorithm  for  the  other),  and 
forward  reachability  is  more  intuitive,  so  the  paper  presents  algorithms  for  computing 
overapproximations  of  forward  reachability  and  time-bounded  forward  reachability,  instead  of 
algorithms  for  computing  overapproximations  of  backwards  reachability  and  time-bounded 
backwards  reachability. 

Let  Reach(7)  denote  the  set  of  states  reachable  from  states  in  7,  where  7  is  a  set  of  continuous 
states.  Let  Reach<§  (7)  denote  the  set  of  states  reachable  from  states  in  7  in  time  at  most  5.  High- 
level  pseudocode  for  the  algorithm  for  computing  Reach(7)  appears  below.  The  hybrid 
automaton,  the  quanta  qi,  and  the  time  quantum  5  are  implicit  arguments  to  the  algorithm.  Each 
iteration  of  the  while-loop  advances  time  by  5,  so  the  algorithm  for  Reaches  (7)  is  the  same 
except  that  it  always  terminates  after  exactly  one  iteration  of  the  while-loop. 
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Result  =  set  of  grid  cells  that  overlap  with  I 
E  =  array  containing  grid  cells  that  overlap  with  I 
oldResult  =  emptyset  %  any  value  different  than  Result  is  fine, 
while  Result  *  oldResult 
oldResult  =  Result 
for  i  =  1  to  length(£) 

E'=  a  hyperrectangle  containing  all  states  to  which  states  in  E[i]  can  evolve  after  time 
5 

H'  =  the  smallest  hyperrectangle  that  encloses  E[i]  and  E' 

E[i]  =Ef 

Result  =  Result  u  H' 
end  for 
end  while 


The  heart  of  the  algorithm  is  the  subroutine  that  computes  a  hyperrectangle  containing  all  states 
to  which  the  states  in  a  given  hyperrectangle  H  can  evolve  after  time  8  works  as  follows.  It 
considers  (i.e.,  determines  the  range  of  possible  values  of)  one  variable  at  a  time.  Variables  are 
considered  in  dependency  order,  based  on  the  explicit  dependency  graph  described  in 
Assumption  2.  Implicit  dependencies  are  taken  into  account  by  re-considering  variables  when 
necessary;  specifically,  after  considering  each  variable  x,-,  if  the  range  of  possible  values  of  x, 
increased  enough  to  allow  the  hybrid  automaton  to  transition  to  a  location  with  a  different 
trajectory  for  a  variable  Xj  that  has  already  been  considered,  then  xj  is  re-considered.  To 
determine  the  lower  bound  of  the  range  of  possible  values  of  variable  x,-  after  time  5,  consider  the 
hyperrectangle  Bi  that  is  adjacent  to  H  in  the  negative  x;  direction  and  whose  width  in  the  x, 
dimension  is  qu  This  is  illustrated  below  for  the  2-dimensional  case,  assuming  x/  is  horizontal 
and  X2  is  vertical.  Use  dbMin  to  determine  the  minimum  derivative  (i.e.,  rate  of  change)  of  x;  in 
Bi.  Let  x,  decrease  at  that  rate,  starting  from  the  edge  of  H,  until  either  the  given  time  5  runs  out 
or  Xi  reaches  the  far  edge  of  Bi  in  some  amount  of  time  t  with  t  <  8.  In  the  former  case,  use  the 
final  value  of  x;  as  the  desired  lower  bound.  In  the  latter  case,  recursively  use  the  same  method 
to  determine  the  lower  bound  for  x,  in  the  hyperrectangle  containing  all  states  to  which  states  in 
hyperrectangle  Bi  can  evolve  after  time  8-t,  and  use  the  result  of  that  calculation  as  the  desired 
lower  bound.  Note  that  this  has  the  effect  of  making  the  timestep  adaptive,  in  the  sense  that  the 
timestep  is  effectively  the  smaller  of  8  and  the  time  needed  for  the  value  of  x,-  to  change  by  qu 
For  additional  details  of  the  algorithm  (e.g.,  related  to  reversing  direction,  i.e.,  when  dbMin  has  a 
different  sign  in  the  recursive  call),  see  the  paper.  The  upper  bound  of  the  range  of  possible 
values  of  x;  is  computed  similarly,  using  a  hyperrectangle  of  width  q,  that  is  adjacent  to  H  in  the 
positive  Xi  direction,  and  using  dbMax  instead  of  dbMin. 
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Figure  A.5.  A  Hyperrectangle 


Increasing  the  Accuracy 

The  paper  describes  3  strategies  for  increasing  the  accuracy.  (1)  Split  the  quanta  for  some 
variables  into  smaller  quanta.  (2)  Split  some  hyperrectangles  in  E  in  some  iterations,  i.e.,  replace 
a  hyperrectangle  H with  hyperrectangles  Hi,... ,Hn  that  partition  H.  (3)  Split  the  time  quantum 
into  smaller  time  quanta.  All  of  these  strategies  cause  dbMin  and  dbMax  to  be  called  on  smaller 
hyperrectangles,  yielding  tighter  bounds  on  the  derivatives  within  each  hyperrectangle,  thereby 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  computation. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  strategies  is  demonstrated  by  applying  them  a  manually  specified 
number  of  times  to  the  running  example  (a  simple  controller  for  the  acceleration  of  a  vehicle), 
and  comparing  the  computed  overapproximation  of  the  reachable  states  to  the  set  of  states 
reachable  in  simulations. 

Shortcomings  of  the  Algorithm 

The  error  in  the  algorithm's  output  is  the  difference  between  the  computed  overapproximation  of 
the  reach  set  and  the  actual  reach  set.  Theorem  1  states  that,  under  some  assumptions,  applying 
the  three  accuracy-increasing  strategies  sufficiently  many  times  will  reduce  the  error  below  any 
given  positive  number  e.  An  extended  version  of  the  paper,  available  from  the  authors  by 
request,  contains  a  proof  of  Theorem  1.  This  is  encouraging,  but  three  shortcomings  should  be 
noted. 

(1)  The  paper  does  not  discuss  how  to  determine  how  many  times  each  strategy  needs  to  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  error  below  a  given  bound  e.  Generally,  the  paper  does  not  discuss  how  to 
control  the  application  of  the  accuracy-increasing  strategies.  For  example,  for  strategy  2,  the 
paper  does  not  discuss  how  to  decide  which  hyperrectangles  to  split  in  each  iteration.  One 
strategy  is,  after  an  initial  calculation  of  the  switching  condition,  to  split  hyperrectangles  on  the 
boundary  of  the  switching  condition. 

(2)  The  algorithm  might  diverge  or  have  larger  error  in  cases  where  it  could  easily  terminate  or 
reduce  the  error  by  taking  invariants  associated  with  locations  into  account.  Note  that  the 
invariants  are  not  mentioned  explicitly  in  the  description  of  the  algorithm.  Implicitly,  invariants 
are  used  in  the  getLocations(//)  function,  which  takes  a  hyperrectangle  H  as  input  and  returns  the 
set  of  locations  in  which  the  automaton  may  be  when  the  continuous  state  is  in  H.  The  paper 
does  not  describe  how  to  compute  this  function,  but  presumably  this  function  returns  the  set  of 
locations  whose  invariant  overlaps  with  H  (in  other  words,  the  locations  such  that  H  contains  a 
state  that  satisfies  the  location's  invariant).  The  algorithm  does  not  take  invariants  into  account 
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when  computing  the  boundaries  of  hyperrectangles.  For  an  example  where  this  leads  to 
divergence,  consider  the  hybrid  automaton  having  a  single  location  with  trajectory  x  =  [-1,0]  and 
invariant  -1  <  x  <  0.  The  initial  value  of  x  is  0.  According  to  the  pseudo-code  in  the  paper,  the 
algorithm  diverges,  exploring  increasingly  large  negative  values  of  x.  This  can  be  fixed  by 
modifying  ComputeDeltaReach  to  intersect  £  and  M  with  union  of  the  invariants  of  the  locations 
in  £  before  returning  them. 

(3)  The  theorem  is  stated  in  a  way  that  hides  a  limitation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  algorithm.  The 
theorem  and  algorithm  do  not  consider  the  possibility  of  increasing  accuracy  by  keeping  track  of 
the  set  of  reachable  location-hyperrectangle  pairs,  instead  of  just  the  set  of  reachable 
hyperrectangles.  This  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  algorithm  does  not  fully  take  the  guards  and 
reset  maps  on  transitions  into  account.  (My  understanding  is  that  the  algorithm  takes  guards  into 
account  only  when  determining  implicit  dependencies,  and  the  algorithm  never  takes  reset  maps 
into  account.)  The  accuracy-increasing  strategies  cannot  overcome  this  limitation.  To  see  how 
this  reduces  the  accuracy  of  the  algorithm,  consider  the  following  hybrid  automaton,  where  the 
initial  value  of  x  is  0: 


Figure  A.6.  Example  Hybrid  Automaton  with  Initial  x  =  0 

Because  the  algorithm  does  not  consider  guards  when  determining  reachability  of  locations,  it 
does  not  realize  that  location  si  is  unreachable,  and  the  set  £  of  locations  contains  sO  and  si. 
Even  with  the  modification  described  in  item  (2)  above  to  intersect  the  reachable  hyperrectangles 
with  the  invariants  of  the  locations  in  £,  the  algorithm  concludes  that  [-2,0]  is  reachable,  whereas 
actually  only  [-1,0]  is  reachable.  Stanley  Bak  agreed  that  these  are  shortcomings  of  the 
algorithm  presented  in  the  paper.  He  also  said  that  the  paper  presents  a  simplified  form  of  the 
algorithm  that  they  implemented,  and  issue  (2)  is  addressed  in  their  implementation. 

Limitations 

This  algorithm  is  a  significant  improvement  over  the  algorithm  in  [Bak  2010].  Aside  from  the 
specific  shortcomings  mentioned  above,  it  has  some  limitations  due  to  the  assumptions  it  makes. 
Assumption  1  (bounds  on  derivatives  in  a  given  box)  is  probably  reasonable  in  most  cases. 
Assumption  2  (acyclic  dependencies  between  variables,  ignoring  self-loops)  is  reasonable  only 
for  systems  that  do  not  use  feedback  control.  However,  feedback  control  is  common.  For 
example,  a  controller  for  a  UAS  might  use  a  feedback  loop  for  thrust  to  maintain  constant 
velocity;  this  induces  a  cyclic  dependency  between  T  and  V. 

As  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  this  algorithm  is  superseded  by  a  reachability 
algorithm  based  on  face  lifting  [Dang  1998],  developed  by  Stanley  Bak  and  implemented  in  the 
HyCreate2  tool.  This  algorithm  does  not  require  Assumption  2  and  addresses  issues  (2)  and  (3) 
mentioned  above. 
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Appendix  B 

Adverse  Emergent  Behavior  and  Flocking  Dynamics 

Before  developing  a  detailed  mission  management  level  challenge  problem,  we  investigated 
abstract  system-of-systems  that  exhibit  adverse  emergent  behavior  so  that  we  can  potentially 
explore  RTA  requirements  to  detect  and  properly  address  such  behavior.  An  RTA  system  should 
be  able  to  recognize  the  existence  of  emergent  behavior  before  it  adversely  affects  system 
operation  or  safety.  What  should  the  RTA  system  monitor  so  that  adverse  emergent  behavior 
can  be  detected  is  still  a  research  question.  The  fleet  of  agents  that  make  up  the  SoS  may  be 
decentralized  with  each  agent  controlling  itself,  yet  all  agents  have  a  common  goal  or  have 
knowledge  of  the  goals  of  the  agents  each  is  interacting  with.  Therefore,  each  agent  has  its  own 
planning  modes  or  funnels,  but  they  must  avoid  each  other  (in  some  fashion  such  as  collision,  or 
to  not  affect  their  nearest  neighboring  agent’s  own  operations).  Also,  there  may  be 
environmental  factors  as  well,  such  as  “obstacles”  or  no-fly  zones.  By  developing  such  models, 
we  hope  to  generate  adverse  emergent  behavior,  (e.g.  collision  avoidance  may  result  in  traffic 
jams). 

B.1  Characteristics  of  Emergent  Behavior 

Emergent  behavior  in  complex  systems  of  systems  (SoS)  is  a  topic  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force 
and  this  phenomenon  have  been  widely  studied  [Mogul  2006],  [C.  Johnson  2008],  [Buhr  1998], 
[Mataric  1993],  [Boccara  2004],  [Parunak  1997]. 

Some  characteristics  of  emergent  behavior  are  listed  below: 

1 .  An  emergent  behavior  or  emergent  property  can  appear  when  a  number  of  simple  entities 
(agents)  operate  in  an  environment,  forming  more  complex  behaviors  as  a  collective.  Why 
emergent  behaviors  occur  include  intricate  causal  relations  across  different  scales  and 
feedback,  known  as  interconnectivity.  The  emergent  property  itself  may  be  either  very 
predictable  or  unpredictable  and  unprecedented,  and  represent  a  new  level  of  the  system's 
evolution.  The  complex  behavior  or  properties  are  not  a  property  of  any  single  such  entity, 
nor  can  they  easily  be  predicted  or  deduced  from  behavior  in  the  lower-level  entities,  and 
might  in  fact  be  irreducible  to  such  behavior. 

2.  There  is  a  concept  of  weak  versus  strong  emergent  behavior.  Weak  emergence  is  a 
characteristic  that  can  be  modeled  and  is  attributable  to  constituent  system  properties  (e.g. 
system  A  makes  system  B  “go  faster”  by  providing  some  energy  that  system  B  can  use  (w/o 
system  A,  system  B  “goes  slower”).  However,  strong  emergence  is  a  characteristic  that 
cannot  be  predicted  or  modeled  and  is  a  result  of  the  interactions  of  all  the  systems,  and  is  not 
directly  traceable  to  the  constituent  properties.  In  other  words,  for  linear  systems  the  whole 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,  whereas  for  strong  emergent  behavior  systems  the  whole  is 
greater  than  sum  of  its  parts. 

3.  Various  forms  of  nonlinearity  are  responsible  for  emergent  behavior.  Three  of  the  most 
common  sources  of  nonlinearity  are  capacity  limits  (e.g.  control  saturation,  taking  resources 
from  an  “empty  bin”  or  feeding  resources  to  a  full  bin),  feedback  loops,  and  temporal  delays. 
Coupling  is  another  source  of  emergent  behavior  where,  for  example,  one  agent  draws  on 
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resources  from  a  common  bin  that  affects  other  agents  (reduces  their  resources)  -  e.g.  electric 
power  for  many  devices. 

B.1.1  Examples  of  Emergent  Behavior 

Some  examples  of  emergent  behavior  are  listed  below: 

1.  Game  of  chess:  The  game  has  a  set  of  rules,  but  the  future  outcome  cannot  be  predicted  by 
the  set  of  rules.  Each  player  has  a  logical,  organized,  purposeful  objective  (i.e.  not  random 
acts).  As  the  losing  player  loses  pieces,  his  thought  processes  may  change  and  emergent 
behavior  sets  in  (e.g.  he  panics  and  begins  to  make  wrong  decisions).  He  may  generally  play 
better  when  he  is  winning. 

2.  Voltage  supply  for  a  collection  of  high  but  intermittent  loads,  such  as  spot  welding  guns.  If 
too  many  guns  fire  at  once,  the  supply  will  be  unable  to  provide  the  current  needed  across  all 
guns,  and  some  of  the  resulting  welds  will  be  defective.  In  one  corrective  strategy,  the 
controller  for  each  gun  monitors  the  line  voltage,  and  only  fires  when  the  voltage  is  above  a 
certain  threshold.  When  this  strategy  is  applied  to  all  the  guns  in  a  facility,  the  entire  set  of 
controllers  will  sense  a  low  voltage  condition  and  delay  their  firing.  Then,  when  the  voltage 
rises,  they  will  all  recognize  the  availability  of  power  and  fire  nearly  simultaneously,  pulling 
the  voltage  down  and  leading  to  another  mass  withdrawal.  As  a  result  of  this  feedback  among 
the  controllers,  the  system  will  tend  to  oscillate  between  overload  and  under-utilization.  This 
is  an  example  of  coupling  in  the  system  and  feedback  causing  emergent  behavior. 

3.  Emergent  behavior  can  come  about  in  decentralized  control  systems.  Each  agent  only 
controls  its  own  system  but  interacts  with  other  agents.  There  is  no  centralized  control,  only 
knowledge  of  the  “common  goal.”  The  shape  and  behavior  of  a  flock  of  birds  or  school  of 
fish  are  good  examples  of  decentralized  control  systems.  Traffic  patterns  in  cars  or  internet 
usage  are  also  examples  of  emergent  behavior  within  their  decentralized  systems,  resulting  in 
traffic  jams  or  usage  bottlenecks,  etc.  Material  handling  systems  can  exhibit  emergent 
behavior  in  the  form  of  “traffic  jams”  as  well. 

4.  Other  examples  include:  Sand  pile  or  avalanche  model,  genetic  algorithms,  chaos/fractals, 
lattice  gas  model,  and  epidemic  models.  Mechanical  deterioration  is  a  temporal  nonlinear 
phenomenon  that  can  cause  system  dynamics  to  change  over  time,  which  may  result  in 
emergent  behavior. 

Our  review  of  emergent  behavior  led  us  to  investigate  flocking  models  for  fleets  of  agents.  This 

is  discussed  next. 

B.2  Flocking  Dynamic  Models 

Flocking  dynamics  of  birds  or  general  agents  have  been  studied  extensively  [Dutta  2010], 

[Chazelle  2012],  [Dalmao  2011],  [Yong  2013],  [T.  Johnson  2010].  Some  of  the  fundamental 

characteristics  of  flocking  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Heading  or  directional  averaging:  agents  tend  to  move  in  the  general  direction  of  their  nearest 
neighboring  agents. 
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2.  Velocity  averaging:  agents  tend  to  move  at  approximately  the  same  speed  of  their  nearest 
neighboring  agents. 

3.  Attraction:  agents  tend  to  move  closer  to  their  nearest  neighboring  agents. 

4.  Repulsion:  agents  tend  to  move  away  from  their  nearest  neighboring  agents  once  a  certain 
critical  flock  density  is  reached. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  simulation  models  developed  for  flocking  dynamics  and  we 
investigated  some  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  above  characteristics  by  constructing  our  own 
flocking  model. 

B.2.1  Flocking  Simulation  Model  Development 

We  developed  a  flocking  model  in  Matlab  and  started  with  a  baseline  model  with  the  following 
characteristics: 

Case  1.  Baseline  Case: 

1 .  Two-dimensional  model:  modeled  motion  in  {x,y}  coordinates  only. 

2.  10  agents  starting  in  all  different  heading  directions 

3.  No  noise,  no  collision  avoidance,  no  velocity  limiting 

4.  No  attraction,  or  heading  &  velocity  averaging  (i.e.  no  flocking  modeled) 

5.  Simulated  for  1000  seconds,  time  step  =  0.1,  with  velocities  ranging  from  0.1  fps  to  3.9  fps 

6.  Governing  equations  for  each  agent  are: 

x(t  + 1)  =  x(t)  +  v(t)  cos  (0(t)) 

y(t  + 1)  =  y  (t)  +  v(t)  sin  (0(t))  ^ 

This  gave  us  the  results  shown  in  Figure  B.l. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.l.  Case  1:  Initial  Baseline  Model  Simulation 
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To  add  in  flocking  behavior,  we  started  with  the  Vicsek  model  [Yong  2013]: 


x(t  + 1)  =  x(t) + v(t)  cos 

y(t  + 1)  =  y(t)  +  v(t)  sin(0(O)  (B  .2) 

0{t  + 1)  =  0avg  ( t )  +  wnoise 

Here,  for  each  agent  its  heading  is  averaged  with  all  other  agents  within  a  specified  range  or 
region  of  influence,  which  we  set  as  Rini  =  10  ft .  To  this  model  we  also  included  velocity 

averaging,  and  had  the  averages  “slowly”  affect  motion  by  including  relative  weightings  on  the 
previous  values  for  heading  and  velocity  and  their  averages.  This  gives, 

x(t  + 1)  =  x(t)  +  v(t)  cos  (6>(t)) 

y(t  + 1)  =  t(0  +  v(0  sin(0(O)  (B3) 

6(t  +  \)  =  (\-wd)6{t)  +  w06avg{t)  +  we_noise,  0<w,<l 
v(t  + 1)  =  (1  -  wv)v(0  +  wvvavg (0  +  wv  noise,  0  <  wv  <  1 


Case  2.  Velocitv  and  Heading  Averaging 


1.  Same  scenario  as  Baseline  -  10  agents  starting  in  same  directions  as  baseline 

2.  No  noise,  no  collision  avoidance,  no  velocity  limiting 

3.  No  attraction,  but  10%  heading  and  velocity  averaging  (w0  -  wv  -  0.1 ) 


This  gives  us  the  results  shown  in  Figure  B.2.  Here  it  can  be  seen  that  due  to  the  defined  region 
of  attraction,  the  flock  breaks  off  into  two  subgroups  with  different  average  headings.  Also,  even 
with  only  a  10%  weighting  on  the  averaging  influence,  the  agents  within  each  subgroup  very 
quickly  converge  to  nearly  the  same  velocities  and  headings.  The  velocities  for  subgroup  #1  and 
#2  converged  to  — 1.75  fps  and  ~2  fps,  respectively. 

Case  3.  Noise  Added: 

1.  Same  scenario  as  Case  #2-10  agents,  10%  heading  &  velocity  averaging 

2.  No  collision  avoidance,  no  velocity  limiting,  no  attraction 

3.  Now  add  in  noise  (at  “reasonable  levels”) 

4.  Random  numbers  for  noise  models  “seeded”  for  repeatable  results 

This  gives  us  the  results  shown  in  Figure  B.3.  Here,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  noise  now  gives  more 
realistic  motion  and  the  subgroup  paths  are  no  longer  straight  lines.  The  heading  and  velocity 
time  histories  for  the  two  subgroups  are  shown  in  Figure  B.4. 

We  then  investigated  limiting  the  velocity,  where  noise  on  velocity  was  always  >  0  until  it 
reached  a  predefined  maximum  value,  Vtmx ,  then  the  noise  on  velocity  was  always  <  0  until  it 

reached  a  predefined  minim  value,  Fmin ,  then  the  process  was  repeated.  This  gave  a  “sawtooth” 

profile  to  the  fleet’s  average  velocities.  However,  this  had  little  effect  on  the  resulting  motion  of 
the  fleet.  As  long  as  all  agents  have  approximately  same  average  velocity,  then  they  will  act  as  a 
flock.  Therefore,  at  this  point  we  no  longer  considered  special  velocity  profiles  and  simply  set  a 
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limit  of  ±10  fps.  Due  to  the  random  noise  inputs  and  averaging,  the  velocities  were  never 
observed  to  go  unbounded  and  never  reached  the  defined  limit. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.2.  Case  2:  Velocity  and  Heading  Averaging 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.3.  Case  3:  Noise  Added  to  Governing  Equations,  No  Attraction 
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Fleck  Direction  Velocities  of  Flock 


Figure  B.4.  Heading  and  Velocity  Time  Histories  of  Each  Subgroup  for  Case  3 

Case  4.  Weak  Attraction: 

1.  Same  scenario  as  Case  #3-10  agents,  10%  heading  &  velocity  averaging 

2.  No  collision  avoidance,  +10  fps  velocity  limiting 

3.  Noise  added  at  same  seed  values 

4.  Attraction  added  at  a  value  of  wa  -  0.002 

Here,  we  used  the  Boids  pseudo-code  model  [boids  2002]  in  which  each  agent  has  a  perceived 
flock  center  of  mass  (c.m.)  and  each  agent  flies  toward  that  perceived  c.m.  with  some  weighting, 
wa.  This  case  gives  the  results  shown  in  Figure  B.5.  Comparing  this  result  with  that  shown  in 

Figure  B.3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  subgroups  are  slowly  starting  to  attract  to  each  other.  If 
the  simulation  were  to  continue,  these  two  subgroups  would  eventually  merge  into  one  group. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.5.  Case  4:  Weak  Attraction  Added 
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Case  5.  Strong  Attraction: 

Increasing  the  attraction  weighting  by  100  times,  ( wa  -  0.2 )  gives  the  results  shown  in  Figure 

B.6.  Here,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  level  of  attraction  causes  a  “black  hole”  effect  in  which  all 
agents  quickly  converge  to  one  point  mass,  with  no  chance  to  form  separate  subgroups.  This 
level  of  attraction  will  not  yield  interesting  flocking  behavior. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.6.  Case  5:  Strong  Attraction  Added 

Case  6.  Mid-Range  Attraction: 

We  found  that  an  attraction  weighting  of  wa  -  0.01  gives  results  in  which  two  subgroups  are  still 

formed  initially,  but  the  attraction  is  strong  enough  to  be  evident  within  the  simulation  time. 

This  case  is  shown  in  Figure  B.7. 

Case  7.  Add  in  Collision  Avoidance: 

With  nonzero  attraction,  all  agents  will  eventually  converge  to  a  single  point  mass.  Given  that 
these  agents  will  eventually  be  defined  as  physical  objects  (i.e.  UASs),  this  model  is  clearly 
unrealistic.  Therefore,  we  added  a  simple  collision  avoidance  routine  to  keep  each  agent  a 
reasonable  distance  from  each  other.  We  began  by  defining  a  collision  avoidance  radius  in 
which  each  agent  was  to  keep  that  distance  from  all  neighboring  agents.  This  distance  was  set  as 
Rca  - 1  ft ,  of  course  defined  to  be  smaller  than  the  region  of  influence  (recall,  Rinf  - 10  ft ). 

We  first  considered  a  “weak”  collision  avoidance  model  in  which  the  collision  avoidance  radius 
could  be  violated,  but  the  agents  tended  to  stay  away  from  each  other  by  turning  their  headings 
from  each  other  by  a  pre-defined  amount.  However,  this  led  to  a  heading  angle  limit  cycle. 

Once  outside  the  collision  avoidance  radius,  each  agent  would  then  turn  their  headings  back 
toward  each  other  due  to  the  heading  averaging.  Therefore,  this  collision  avoidance  scheme  was 
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not  pursued.  Instead,  we  constructed  a  “strong”  collision  avoidance  model  in  which  the  collision 
avoidance  radius  was  not  allowed  to  be  violated  (in  the  limit).  Here,  if  one  agent  is  a  distance  d 
from  another,  in  which  d  <Rca,  then  from  simple  geometrical  relations,  both  agents  are 

“nudged”  an  equa-distance  from  each  other  to  where  d  =  Rca.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  B.8. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figuer  B.7.  Case  6:  Mid-Range  Value  for  Attraction  Added 

For  an  agent  i  with  position  {xi,yi}  and  an  agent  j  with  position  {jc v.}  ,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  value  of  the  “nudge”  n  is  the  smallest  root  of  the  2nd  order  polynomial: 

0  =  IN2  +  2(xi  - Xj  +  yt  -  yj)N  +  xf  +  yf  -  2(xjx/  +  yy.)  +  x2  +  y2  -  R2ca  (B.4) 

Therefore,  each  agent  is  moved  by  j  n  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  other.  Although  it  can 

be  argued  that  this  approach  is  physically  unrealistic  due  to  the  instantaneous  change  in  positions 
for  the  agents,  we  found  in  simulation  that  this  was  not  evident  as  the  “nudges”  always  tended  to 
be  small.  Note  that  as  two  agents  are  nudged  away  from  each  other  there  is  the  possibility  that 
they  can  be  moved  within  the  collision  avoidance  radius  of  other  neighboring  agents.  Therefore, 
this  nudging  process  should  be  looped  through  the  entire  fleet  until  no  collision  avoidance  radius 
is  violated  between  any  two  agents.  However,  this  would  be  computationally  time  consuming, 
so  we  limited  the  process  to  two  or  three  passes  through  the  fleet.  In  this  case,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  collision  avoidance  radius  could  potentially  be  violated  (e.g.  nudging  agent  j 
away  from  agent  i  may  move  agent  j  to  within  Rca  from  agent  k.  If  indice  k  <  j,  then  that  will 

be  missed  without  another  pass  through  the  fleet).  However,  again,  we  found  that  in  the 
simulation  results  there  was  no  evidence  of  this  occurring,  and  in  steady  state  all  agents  tended  to 
a  distance  of  Rca  from  each  other,  and  this  is  shown  in  Figure  B.9  and  Figure  B.10. 
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Nudge 


Nudge  both  i  and  j 
equa-distance 


Figure  B.8.  “Strong”  Collision  Avoidance  Scheme 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.9.  Case  7:  “Strong”  Collision  Avoidance  Added 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.10.  Case  7:  “Strong”  Collision  Avoidance  -  Close  Up  of  Steady  State 
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Case  8.  Adding  Wind  and  Other  Disturbances: 

Starting  with  the  model  in  Case  7,  we  next  added  wind  disturbances  to  the  fleet  in  the  x- 
direction.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  B.l  1.  We  then  added  random  sinusoidal  (sum  of  sine  waves) 
disturbances,  and  this  is  shown  in  Figure  B.12. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.ll.  Case  8:  Winds  in  X-Direction  Added 

Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.12.  Case  8:  Adding  Random  Sinusoidal  Disturbances 
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Case  9.  Repulsion  Added: 

It  is  noted  that  with  the  characteristics  of  attraction  and  heading  and  velocity  averaging,  the 
flocking  trajectories  show  a  comparatively  fast  tendency  toward  steady  state  in  which  all  agents 
are  simply  flying  next  to  each  other  at  a  distance  Rca  from  each  other.  This  does  not  lend  itself 
toward  more  interesting  studies  that  may  include  emergent  behavior. 

Therefore,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  more  interesting  results  we  added  model  repulsion 
characteristics  to  the  flock.  Here,  if  the  distance  of  an  agent  from  the  flock’s  perceived  center  of 
mass  is  less  than  a  predefined  distance,  R  ,  then  we  change  the  sign  on  the  “attraction 

contribution”  to  the  total  velocity.  That  is,  we  use  the  same  model  as  for  attraction,  but  simply 
change  the  sign  when  the  above  condition  is  met.  Then,  when  the  agent’s  distance  from  the 
flock’s  perceived  center  of  mass  is  greater  than  Rrep ,  attraction  is  turned  back  on.  Figure  B.13 

shows  an  initial  result  when  repulsion  is  added  to  the  simulation.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  initially 
causes  more  “activity”  with  the  agents’  trajectories.  However,  if  the  gain  on  the  repulsion 
characteristic  is  increased  by  10,  then  a  strong  limit  cycle  between  attraction  and  repulsion 
results.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  B.  14.  One  approach  may  be  to  add  a  hysteresis  factor  so  that 
the  “switch”  between  attraction  and  repulsion  is  not  instantaneous.  Although  we  did  not 
investigate  this,  we  did  vary  the  relative  gains  between  attraction  and  repulsion  and  these  results 
are  shown  in  Figure  B.15.  Here,  we  show  results  for  equal  weightings  on  attraction  and 
repulsion  as  well  as  cases  for  when  attraction  is  twice  as  strong  as  repulsion  and  vice-versa, 
when  repulsion  is  twice  as  strong  as  attraction.  As  expected,  when  repulsion  is  twice  as  strong  as 
attraction  the  flock  tends  to  have  more  “activity”  and  does  not  reach  steady  state  within  the 
simulation  time.  However,  if  the  simulation  is  run  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  then  the  same 
steady  state  characteristics  of  all  agents  flying  next  to  each  other  with  the  same  velocities  and 
same  headings  does  eventually  result. 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.13.  Case  9:  Repulsion  Added 
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Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


x  position 


Figure  B.14.  Repulsion  Gain  Increased 

Case  10.  Heterogeneity  Added: 

In  an  attempt  to  further  add  more  interesting  characteristics  to  the  flocking  dynamics,  we  next 
added  heterogeneity  to  the  fleet.  That  is,  each  agent  has  different  gains  on  attraction,  repulsion 
and  heading  &  velocity  averaging.  This  gives  some  agents  “slow”  flocking  dynamics  and  others 
“fast”  dynamics.  For  random  variations  on  these  values  for  each  agent,  one  sample  result  is 
shown  in  Figure  B.16.  Here,  clearly  steady  state  has  not  been  reached  within  the  simulation  run 
time,  and  in  fact,  it  looks  as  though  the  flock  is  diverging.  The  heading  and  velocity  time 
histories  of  the  agents  are  shown  in  Figure  B.17  which  also  show  there  is  no  strong  averaging 
effects. 

However,  note  that  too  much  variation  in  the  agents’  characteristics  will  result  in  less  flocking 
behavior  and  more  random  motion.  This  is  analogous  to  having  different  species  of  birds  fly 
together  in  a  flocking  motion.  It  is  not  an  event  observed  in  nature.  Therefore,  there  needs  to  be 
an  “optimum”  set  of  model  characteristics  that  will  mimic  flocking  seen  in  birds. 

Case  1 1 .  Controlling  the  General  Flock  Direction: 

To  control  the  general  flock  direction,  we  added  a  commanded  velocity  component  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wind  disturbances  shown  in  Figure  B.l  1  and  Figure  B.12.  An  example  simple 
steady  “push  to  the  right”  is  shown  in  Figure  B.l 8.  More  complex  command  histories  can  be 
developed,  but  we  ended  our  studies  of  flocking  dynamics  with  this  case. 
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y  position  y  position 


Simple  Flocking  Dynamics  Simple  Flocking  Dynamics 


Figure  B.15.  Varying  Relative  Weightings  on  Attraction  and  Repulsion 
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Figure  B.16.  Case  10:  Heterogeneity  Added  to  Flock 
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Figure  B.17.  Case  10:  Heading  and  Velocity  Time  Histories  for  Heterogeneous  Flock 
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Figure  B.18.  Case  11:  Controlling  General  Flock  Direction  -  Push  to  the  Right 
B.2.2  Flocking  Dynamics  -  Summary  and  Observations 

Our  studies  on  flocking  dynamics  show  that  without  some  external  disturbance  the  flocking 
trajectories  quickly  tend  toward  a  more  deterministic  steady  state  flight.  However,  to  eventually 
study  fleets  of  UASs  in  some  flocking  dynamic  mission,  we  will  want  to  introduce  commanded 
trajectories  or  waypoint  objectives,  and  this  may  further  cause  randomness  characteristics  of  the 
flocking  behavior  to  be  quickly  minimized.  Figure  B.  19  presents  an  illustration  of  a  flocking 
mission  of  UASs,  which  may  be  commanded  to  avoid  keep  out  zones  and  fly  to  certain  objective 
locations.  Fundamentally,  all  agents  start  to  do  what  they  are  commanded  to  do.  The  key 
question  then  becomes:  how  do  we  introduce  mission  objectives,  yet  still  keep  some 
randomness/flocking  behavior? 

Figure  B.20  presents  an  initial  mixed  centralized/decentralized  command  and  control  framework 
for  a  flocking  UAS  fleet.  Here,  there  may  be  some  centralized  command  structure  that  delivers 
overall  fleet  mission  goals  that  interacts  with  the  flocking  dynamic  model,  which  in  turn  interacts 
with  each  individual  ownship.  Each  ownship  itself  will  have  its  own  individual 
command/control  elements.  Both  at  the  centralized  and  decentralized  levels,  there  may  exist 
certified  and  uncertified  elements,  requiring  RTA  systems  for  operational  protection  from 
software  errors. 

Once  the  flocking  dynamic  studies  were  completed,  the  decision  was  made  to  simply  investigate 
a  fleet  of  UASs  in  some  type  of  coordinated  control  mission.  The  focus  is  more  on  actual  UAS 
vehicles  performing  more  realistic  flight  characteristics,  rather  than  mimicking  the  flocking 
motions  of  birds  in  nature. 
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Figure  B.19.  Illustration  of  Flocking  Mission 
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Figure  B.20.  Proposed  Command  and  Control  Framework  for  Flocking  UAS  Fleet 
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Appendix  C 
Morphing  Wing  Model 

In  this  appendix,  we  present  the  morphing  wing  6-DOF  dynamic  model  and  transition  controller 
design. 

C.1  Equations  of  Motion 

Figure  C.  1  below  shows  the  major  components  of  the  simulation  used  for  the  inner-loop  RTA 
challenge  problem. 


Figure  C.l.  Full  Simulation  Architecture  used  for  Inner-Loop  RTA  Challenge  Problem 

Figure  C.2  shows  the  simplifications  that  are  made  to  the  simulation  architecture  to  enable 
reachability  analysis.  The  'Sensors'  and  'Actuators'  block  is  reduced  to  a  pass-through  (that  is, 
signals  from  the  'Equations  of  Motion'  are  passed  directly  into  'Flight  Control'  and  commands 
from  'Flight  Control'  are  passed  directly  into  the  'Aerodynamic  Model’  and  'Force  Transfer'). 
The  'Atmospheric  Model'  is  simplified  to  output  a  constant  air  density  (corresponding  to  the  air 
density  at  1500  feet).  The  'Aerodynamic  Model’  is  simplified  by  reducing  the  dimensionality  of 
the  model  and  using  polynomial  fits  for  the  data  instead  of  a  look-up  table. 

The  following  subsections  provide  greater  detail  for  each  of  the  components  in  the  simplified 
simulation  architecture. 

The  six  degree-of-ffeedom  rigid-body  flat-earth  fixed-wing  aircraft  equations  of  motion  are 
given  below  [Stevens  1992],  The  states  are:  [uvwpqrtpOy/  NE  h] .  c,  through  cg  used  in 

Equations  (C.4)-(C.6)  are  derived  from  the  moments  of  inertia  and  are  calculated  in  Equations 
(C.13)-(C.22). 


u  =  rv-qw- g  sin<9  + 


M 


v  =  -ru  +  />w+gsin^cos#  + 


F 


M 


(C.l) 

(C.2) 
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w  =  qu  -  pv  +  g  cos  (j)  cos  6  + 


M 


(C.3) 


Fx 

Fy 

Fz 


u 

a 

q 

<P 

V 


Figure  C.2.  Simplified  Simulation  Architecture  used  to  Enable  Inner-Loop  RTA  Analysis 


p  =  (clr  +  c2p)q  +  c2l  +  cAn 
q  =  c5pr  —  c6  (p2  -r2)  +  c1m 
r  =  (cip-c2r)q  +  cj +  c9n 
(/>  =  p  +  tmO(q  sin^  +  rcos  <f>) 

6  =  gcos^-rsin^ 
q  sin  d>  +  r  cos  <b 

__l - r - r_ 

COS  9 

N  =  u  cos  9  cos  y/  +  v(-  cos  <j>  sin  y/  +  sin  <j>  sin  9  cos  y/)  +  w(sin  (j)  sin  y/  +  cos  <j>  sin  9  cos  y/) 

E  -  u  cos  9  sin  y/  +  v(cos  </>  cos  y/  +  sin  $  sin  9  sin  y/)  +  w(-  sin  </>  cos  y/  +  cos  (f>  sin  9  sin  y/) 

h  =  usin9 -vsin<f>cos8  -wcostfrcosO 
(C.12) 

(4-4)4-^ 

C  — - — - 

1  I  I  -I2 

XX  zz  xz 


(C.4) 

(C.5) 

(C.6) 

(C.7) 

(C.8) 

(C.9) 

(C.10) 

(C.ll) 


c2  = 


 (4  ~4+4)4 


^ XX  ^ zz  ^ xz 


(C.13) 

(C.14) 
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r  ^ zz 

3  I  I  -I2 

XX  zz  xz 

(C.15) 

c  =  7* 

3  I  I  -I2 

XX  zz  xz 

(C.16) 

s->  —  xz 

4  I  I  -I2 

XX  zz  xz 

(C.  17) 

C} 

II 

t ll“ — 1 

Nl 

(C.18) 

6  T 

(C.19) 

yy 

1 

Cl~T~ 

yy 

(C.20) 

4  ^  xx  ^  yy  )  4 

4  ^  ZZ  I xz 

(C.21) 

_  4 

9  /„/  -/• 

(C.22) 

XX  zz  xz 


The  calculated  quantities  are  derived  from  states  in  the  equations  of  motion.  Air  density  is 
calculated  using  an  atmospheric  model  and  will  be  assumed  to  be  a  constant  value.  Winds  are 
assumed  to  be  zero  in  this  calculation. 


V  =  (uz  +vz  +wz) 


\_ 
?\2 


~q-\Pr 


a  =  arctan 


P  =  arcsin 


\u  ) 

( v} 

yVj 


An  initial  condition  used  to  initialize  the  equations  of  motion  to  a  straight-and-level  flight 
condition  (constant  altitude,  constant  heading  flight)  is  provided  below. 

u  =  187.361  ft/s,  v  =  0,  w  =  8.469  ft/s 

p  =  0,  q  =  0,  r  =  0 

(f>  =  0,  0  =  0.0452  rad,  y/  =  0 

N  =  0,  E  =  0,  h  =  1500  ft 


(C.23) 

(C.24) 

(C.25) 

(C.26) 
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C.2  Aerodynamic  Model 

The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  can  be  built  up  using  the  following  equations 
[Stevens  1992],  Polynomial  approximations  for  the  aerodynamic  coefficients  can  be  found  in 
Table  C.l.  In  the  approximations,  a,  Sml ,  8ele,  and  8rud  are  in  degrees.  Limits  for 

dmn  dele’  and  Sr«d  can  be  found  in  Table  C.2.  The  control  derivatives  Cndail,  CLdele ,  and  Cldrud 
do  not  vary  significantly  with  angle  of  attack.  The  control  derivatives  C,  dml ,  CDdele,  and  Cmdde  do 

depend  on  angle  of  attack.  To  simply  the  fit,  polynomial  approximations  for  all  of  the  control 
derivatives  were  created  using  an  angle  of  attack  near  the  initial  condition  of  a  =  3  degrees. 
The  aerodynamic  model  provided  in  this  section  assumes  that  sideslip  is  approximately  zero 


Cl  —  CL^  (a)  +  CL  dele  (cr,  8ele ) 

(C.27) 

C d  —  CDq  (cc)  +  CD  dele  (a,  Sele )  +  CD  drud  (at,  8rud ) 

(C.28) 

CY  —  C7q  (a)  +  CY  dail  (a,  Sail )  +  CY  drud  ( cc ,  8rud )  +  CY  damp 

(C.29) 

Cl  =  CI0  (°0  +  Cldat,  ( a’dail )  +  Cldrud  drud  )  +  Cldamp 

(C.30) 

Ci  —  C1q  (^)  +  Cl  dail  ( a ,  Sail  )  +  Cl  drud  (a,  8rud  )  +  Cl  damp 

(C.31) 

Cm  Cm0  (^0  Cfn  deie  (&?  8eje )  +  Cm  damp 

(C.32) 

Cn  —  CHq  (m)  +  Cn  dail  ( a ,  Sail )  +  Cn  drud  ( a ,  8rud )  +  Cn  damp 

(C.33) 

C„„,p=^(cIr(a)p  +  ClT(ay) 

(C.34) 

Cldamp  =~2y'C,P  +  Clr  (°0r) 

(C.35) 

Cm  damp  =^(C«9  («)?) 

(C.36) 

Cndamp=^(Cnp(a)P  +  Cnr(a)r) 

(C.37) 

L  =  qSCL 

(C.38) 

D  =  qSCD 

(C.39) 

Y  =  qSCY 

(C.40) 

Kero  =qSbC, 

(C.41) 

m  =8380 

aero  ™  m 

(C.42) 
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n  -qSbC 

aero  1  n 

(C.43) 

Fxaero=Lsma-Dcosa 

(C.44) 

F  =  Y 

y  aero 

(C.45) 

Fz  aero  =  -L  cos  a  -  D  sin  a 

(C-46) 

Table  C.l.  Polynomial  Fit  for  Morphing  Aircraft  Dynamics  (Loiter  Configuration) 


Coefficient 

Polynomial  Fit 

C4 

1 09.2699  x  1 0"3  •  a  + 1 23 .8907  x  1 0"3 

r 

W  dele 

1 4.4800  x  1 0"3  •  5ele  -  244.4444  x  1 0"6 

cD 

u() 

584.2330 xlO-6  -a2  +  1.2702 xlO"3  -  a  +  18.1797 xlO"3 

r 

^  D  dele 

53 . 1 775  x  1 0"6  •  Sele2  +5 1 1 .9082  x  1 0"6  •  Sele +1 6.5974  x  1 0"6 

r 

^ D  drud 

1 8.6 1 82  x  1 0"6  •  5rJ  +266.6667  x  1  O'9  •  8rud +7.5758  x  1  O'6 

CY 

Jo 

0 

r 

W  dail 

0  (Approximation:  assume  /?  «  0 ) 

r 

W  drud 

0  (Approximation:  assume  /?  «  0 ) 

Crp 

0  (Approximation:  assume  /?  «  0 ) 

Crr 

0  (Approximation:  assume  /?  «  0 ) 

Ck 

0  (Approximation:  assume  (5  «  0 ) 

r 

dail 

-24.5948  x  1  O'9  •  Sj  - 5.6908  x  1 0"3  •  Sail +3 .5 1 5 1  x  1 0"6 

r 

drud 

82. 1 8 1 3  x  1  O'6  •  8rud  +82.6667  x  1 0"9 

-87.4541  xlO"6  -  a2  - 613.6533 xlO"6  a -436.6504x1 0"3 

Ci 

-102.5071xl0”6  a2  +26.1115xl0“3  -a  +  76.5307xl0“3 

-29.6053xl0“3  -a-73.3744xl0“3 

dele 

-28.9819x1 0"3  •  8ele  +5 1 9.2222  x  1 0"6 

C">q 

4.2263  x  1  O'3  •  a 2  -  2.8 147  x  1  O'3  -  a  -  27.5537 

0 

^ n  dail 

-8 1 . 1 569  x  1  O'9  •  Sj  +200.0000  x  1  O'12  •  dj  + 1 1 5 .9920  x  1 0"6  •  8ail  - 1 .3333  x  1 0 

drud 

-2.2077  x  1  O'3  •  8rud  + 1 .7209  x  1  O'6 

C; 

30.6181x10  -Fa2-  4.9766  x  1 0"3  •  a  - 1 9.9727  x  1 0"3 

c,. 

-44 1 . 1 887  x  1 0"6  •  a2  -  790.4002  x  1  O'6  •  a  -  2 1 0.0840  x  1 0"3 
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Table  C.2.  Limits  for  Morphing  Aircraft  Aerodynamics 


Variable 

Lower  Limit  (degrees) 

Upper  Limit  (degrees) 

a 

-3 

15 

^ ail 

-20 

20 

^ele 

-15 

5 

^ rud 

-10 

10 

C.3  Thrust  and  Force  Transfer 

The  total  body-axis  forces  and  moments  are  calculated  by  moving  the  aerodynamic  forces  and 
moments  to  the  aircraft  center  of  gravity  (C.G.)  and  adding  in  the  thrust  force  from  the  engine. 
The  engine  is  assumed  to  align  with  the  body  x-axis;  hence  the  thrust  force  is  added  to  Fx 
exclusively. 


F  =T  +  F 

x  x  aero 

(CM) 

F  =F 

y  y  aero 

(C.48) 

F  =F 

z  z  aero 

(C.49) 

/  =  / 

aero 

(C.50) 

m  —  F  dx  +  rn 

z  aero  aero 

(C.51) 

n  —  F  dx  +  n 

y  aero  aero 

(C.52) 

C.4  Transition  Controller  Design 

For  the  purposes  of  transition  control  law  design,  the  procedure  developed  by  [Seto  1999]  has 
been  adopted  here.  For  this  architecture,  the  vehicle  dynamics  are  represented  by  the  following 
nonlinear  equation: 


x{t)  =  f(x(t),u(t),t)  (C.53) 

In  this  model,  x  represents  the  n  -dimensional  state  of  the  vehicle  and  u  represents  the 
m  -dimensional  control  input.  Both  the  state  and  the  control  input  may  be  subject  to  constraints: 

qx  0)  <  0,  q2  (x)  <  0, . . .  qy  (x)  <  0  ,j<n  (C.54) 

px(u)  <  0,  p2(u)  <  0,...pr(u)  <  0,  r<m  (C.55) 

If  the  constraints  given  in  Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55)  fully  characterize  the  necessary  requirements  for 
safe  operation  of  the  vehicle,  run-time  assurance  can  be  achieved  if  there  exists  a  safety 
controller  that  can  control  the  vehicle  without  violating  the  specified  constraints.  A  discussion  of 
the  necessary  constraints  is  the  focus  of  the  next  sub-section.  For  the  purposes  of  RTA  design, 
we  denote  this  safety  controller  the  ‘transition’  controller.  When  it  is  detected  that  the  advanced 
controller  has  failed,  control  is  passed  to  the  transition  controller.  The  control  objective  of  the 
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transition  controller  is  to  bring  the  system  back  to  a  state  where  the  baseline  controller  can  be 
used,  without  violating  the  constraints  defined  in  Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55).  To  enable  definition  of  the 
RTA  switching  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  restricted  operational  region  of  the 
transition  controller.  The  simplex  architecture  can  then  be  described  as  follows:  monitor  the  state 
of  the  vehicle  when  the  advanced  controller  is  active;  if  the  state  reaches  the  boundary  of 
restricted  operational  region  of  the  transition  controller,  disengage  the  advanced  controller  and 
engage  the  transition  controller.  We  borrow  the  definition  of  the  operational  region  of  a  control 
law  from  [Seto  1998]: 

Definition:  Consider  the  plant  in  Eq.  (C.53)-(C.55).  Let  the  set  of  admissible  states  be  defined  as 
F  =  {x:  </|  (x)  <  0,  q2(x)  <  0,. .  .qj(x)} .  Let  the  set  of  admissible  controls  be  defined  as 

Q  =  {u :  (u)  <  0,  p2(u)  <  0,. . .  pr(u)) .  An  operational  region  (OR)  for  a  given  control  law 

u ,  which  takes  values  from  Q ,  is  defined  as  a  subset  OuqF  ,  such  that  under  the  control  of  u , 
the  trajectory  of  the  plant,  starting  from  any  state  in  Ou ,  will  remain  in  Ou  and  satisfy  the  control 
objective  of  u . 

The  OR,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  in  digital  control,  where  one  sampling 
period  delay  of  control  is  inevitable.  To  take  the  sampling  period  into  account,  we  define  a 
restricted  operational  region  (ROR)  as  follows.  Let  T  be  the  sampling  period  of  the  system  and 
<t>u(t0,xo,t)  be  the  solution  of  Eq.  (C.53)  at  t>t0  with  u  taking  values  from  Q  and  (t0 ,  x0 )  the 

initial  condition.  Then  a  ROR  Ru  of  the  control  law  u  is  defined  as  a  subset  of  Ou  such  that: 

Ru={x\xGOu,<t>v(t0,x0,t0+T)GOuy  to>0,\/  veQ}  (C.56) 

The  dynamics  of  the  morphing  vehicle  used  for  the  inner-loop  RTA  challenge  problem  are 
significantly  slower  than  the  control  law  update  rate  (0.01  s).  Hence,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
operational  region  of  the  transition  controller  is  a  good  approximation  for  the  restricted 
operational  region  of  the  transition  controller  (i.e.  the  effect  of  T  is  negligible). 

Of  course,  if  the  ROR  of  the  transition  controller  is  too  small,  it  will  unnecessarily  limit  the 
operational  region  of  the  advanced  controller.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  to  design  a  transition 
controller  with  a  large  ROR,  so  that  the  advanced  controller  is  only  disengaged  when  a  true 
operational  limit  has  been  reached.  It  is  assumed  that  during  advanced  controller  design,  an 
operational  envelope  is  specified.  If  the  advanced  controller  is  well  designed,  this  operational 
envelope  will  not  violate  any  of  the  constraints  specified  in  Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55).  Hence,  at  a 
minimum,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  ROR  of  the  transition  controller  to  include  the  operational 
envelope  of  the  advanced  controller  subject  to  the  constraints  specified  in  Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55). 

The  technique  that  is  used  to  design  the  transition  controller  is  to  identify  an  equilibrium  state  for 
the  vehicle  and  then  develop  a  control  law  that  stabilizes  the  vehicle  around  the  equilibrium  state. 
It  is  clear  that  the  stability  region  of  the  vehicle  using  this  control  law  meets  the  definition  of  the 
operational  region.  This  stabilization  problem  can  be  solved  using  techniques  derived  from 
Lyapunov  stability  theory.  Except  for  a  small  subclass  of  systems,  most  nonlinear  stabilization 
problems  do  not  have  known  analytic  solutions.  The  approach  used  to  sidestep  this  issue  is  to 
linearize  the  nonlinear  system  at  an  equilibrium  state,  and  then  design  and  analyze  the  transition 
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controller  using  the  local  linear  system.  Specifically,  let  Sx  =  x-xe  and  8u  =  u-ue.  The  local 
linear  system  is  then  given  by  the  first  order  terms  of  the  Taylor  series  expansion  of  the  function 
/ (x, u)  around  the  equilibrium  point  ( xe,ue): 


Sx  =  ASx  +  BSu 
df(x,u)\ 


A  =  - 


B  = 


dx 
df(x,u) 


du 


x=xp,u=up 


(C.57) 

(C.58) 

(C-59) 


During  the  design  of  a  transition  controller,  A  and  B  are  considered  to  be  constant  matrices. 
Hence,  in  order  to  build  up  a  sufficiently  large  ROR,  the  transition  controller  will  be  composed 
of  many  different  linear  controllers  each  operating  around  its  own  equilibrium  point.  The  ROR 
of  the  overall  transition  controller  will  then  be  the  union  of  the  RORs  of  each  individual  linear 
controller.  This  technique  closely  parallels  the  gain-scheduling  laws  that  are  currently  used  in 
certified  production  flight  control  systems. 


C.4.1  Guarantee  of  Safe  Operation 

In  the  previous  sub-section,  we  discussed  that  the  ROR  of  the  transition  controller  is  designed  to 
include  the  operational  envelope  of  the  advanced  controller  subject  to  the  constraints  specified  in 
Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55).  This  ensures  that  the  RTA  architecture  does  not  unnecessarily  limit  the 
advanced  controller.  To  ensure  safe  operation,  we  must  now  outline  the  constraints.  Four  classes 
of  constraints  are  considered  during  RTA  design: 


1.  Actuator  Limits:  Rate  and  saturation  limits  of  the  aerodynamic  and  morphing  actuators. 

2.  Engine  Limits:  Maximum  thrust  provided  by  the  engine. 

3.  Structural  Limits:  Maximum  load  factor  and  airspeed  that  can  be  handled  by  the  airframe. 

4.  Modeling  Limits:  Region  of  the  state-space  where  the  aerodynamic  and  other  relevant 
models  are  accurate. 

The  limits  can  be  transformed  into  constraints  on  the  state  and  control  input  in  the  form  required 
by  Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55).  The  transition  controller  will  be  designed  explicitly  taking  these 
constraints  into  consideration. 


C.4.2  Transition  Controller  Architecture 

The  transition  controller  will  follow  the  procedure  depicted  in  Figure  C.3  when  the  RTA  switch 
is  engaged.  The  architecture  partitions  the  control  task  into  a  lateral  stabilization  component  and 
a  longitudinal  stabilization  component.  This  partition  is  commonly  used  in  certified  production 
flight  control  systems.  Of  course,  the  architecture  must  also  address  the  added  complexity  of 
transitioning  the  wing  back  to  the  baseline  configuration. 
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Aircraft  States 


Control  Input 


Figure  C.3.  Transition  Controller  Architecture 

1.  Go  to  ‘Wings  Level’.  Perform  lateral  stabilization  at  the  current  wing  configuration.  The 
states  of  interest  for  this  subsystem  are:  roll  rate,  yaw  rate,  sideslip,  and  roll  angle.  The  out¬ 
puts  of  this  system  are  commands  to  the  aileron  and  rudder.  The  wing  is  commanded  to 
maintain  the  configuration  that  was  active  when  the  RTA  switch  was  engaged. 

2.  Go  to  ‘Zero  Flight-Path’.  Perform  longitudinal  stabilization  at  the  current  wing  configuration. 
The  states  of  interest  for  this  subsystem  are:  pitch  rate  and  angle-of-attack.  The  output  of  this 
system  is  a  command  to  the  elevator.  The  wing  is  commanded  to  maintain  the  configuration 
that  was  active  when  the  RTA  switch  was  engaged. 

3.  Go  to  ‘Baseline  Chi’.  Transition  to  the  wing  to  be  value  of  chi  that  was  used  during  baseline 
controller  design,  while  maintain  straight-and-level  flight.  The  states  of  interest  for  this  sub¬ 
system  are:  pitch  rate  and  angle-of-attack.  The  output  of  this  system  is  a  command  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  the  wing  actuator  that  changes  chi. 

4.  Go  to  ‘Baseline  Sweep’.  Transition  to  the  wing  to  be  value  of  sweep  that  was  used  during 
baseline  controller  design,  while  maintain  straight-and-level  flight.  The  states  of  interest  for 
this  subsystem  are:  pitch  rate  and  angle-of-attack.  The  output  of  this  system  is  a  command  to 
the  elevator  and  the  wing  actuator  that  changes  sweep. 


While  Stages  2-4  are  primarily  longitudinal  actions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  lateral 
stabilization  to  account  for  any  external  disturbances.  The  ROR  required  for  Stage  1  will  be 
significantly  larger  than  the  ROR  required  for  Stages  2-4,  as  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  transition  controller  has  sufficient  control  authority  to  perform  disturbance  rejection  for  Steps 
Stages  2-4.  Hence,  whatever  controller  is  used  to  perform  lateral  stabilization  for  Stage  1  can  be 
used  to  perform  lateral  stabilization  for  Stages  2-4. 
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It  will  also  be  necessary  to  maintain  airspeed  control  during  the  transition.  The  airspeed 
dynamics  are  significantly  slower  that  the  dynamics  of  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  states  that  are 
of  interest  to  the  transition  controller.  As  a  result,  the  airspeed  control  loop  will  be  largely  a  feed¬ 
forward  loop  that  outputs  the  thrust  required  to  maintain  straight-and-level  flight  at  pre-specified 
airspeed.  A  linear  feedback  law  will  provide  disturbance  rejection. 

C.4.3  Equilibrium  Analysis 

The  first  step  in  transition  control  law  design  is  to  identify  an  equilibrium  point.  Equilibrium 
points  are  found  by  finding  a  straight-and-level  (zero  bank  angle,  zero  flight-path  angle)  trim 
condition.  In  order  to  find  a  trim  condition,  a  nonlinear  set  of  equations  is  solved  for  angle-of- 
attack,  thrust,  and  aerodynamic  surface  deflection.  The  equations  are: 


c,=  0 

(C.60) 

(C.61) 

c„=0 

(C.62) 

qSrefC,  +  T  sin  a  -  mg  =  0 

(C.63) 

qSrefCD  +  Txcosa  =  0 

(C.64) 

In  these  equations,  m  is  the  mass,  Tx  is  the  thrust  along  the  body  x-axis,  Sref  is  the  wing 
reference  area,  CL  is  the  lift  coefficient,  CD  is  the  drag  coefficient,  Ct  is  the  rolling  moment 
coefficient,  Cm  is  the  pitching  moment  coefficient,  and  Cn  is  the  yawing  moment  coefficient. 
Implicit  in  these  equations  are  a  number  of  parameters  that  define  the  trim  condition.  These 
include: 

1 .  Airspeed  (velocity  in  q ) 

2.  Altitude  (air  density  in  q) 

3 .  Wing  configuration  (CL,CD,C„Cm, Cn  ) 

4.  Vehicle  attributes  (mass,  center-of-gravity,  etc.) 

For  the  experiments  conducted  under  this  effort,  the  vehicle  parameters  are  assumed  to  be  fixed. 
A  low  altitude  flight  condition  of  1500  feet  has  been  selected  as  the  focus.  The  following  plots 
show  the  effect  of  airspeed  and  wing  configuration  on  the  trim  condition.  These  parameters  have 
the  most  pronounced  effect  on  the  trim  condition  considering  the  operational  envelope  of  the 
vehicle.  In  the  first  set  of  plots,  the  vehicle  was  trimmed  to  an  airspeed  of  1 10  knots  at  an  altitude 
of  1500  feet.  Figure  C.4  plots  the  trim  angle-of-attack  as  a  function  of  the  two  wing  degrees-of- 
freedom  (sweep  and  chi).  Each  diamond  represents  a  single  wing  configuration.  Inspecting  this 
plot,  as  sweep  increases,  the  trim  angle-of-attack  also  increase.  As  chi  increases,  the  trim  angle- 
of-attack  decreases.  Figure  C.5  plots  the  trim  elevator  deflection  as  a  function  of  the  two  wing 
degrees-of- freedom.  Inspecting  this  plot,  as  sweep  increases,  the  trim  elevator  deflection  initially 
decreases  but  then  increases  after  about  45  degrees  of  sweep.  As  chi  increases,  the  trim  elevator 
deflection  increases.  Figure  C.6  plots  the  trim  thrust  as  a  function  of  the  two  wing  degrees-of- 
freedom.  Inspecting  this  plot,  as  sweep  increases,  the  trim  thrust  is  somewhat  flat  but  then 
increases  after  about  50  degrees  of  sweep.  As  chi  increases,  the  trim  thrust  decreases. 
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Sweep  (deg) 


Figure  C.4.  Trim  Angle-of-Attack  (V=110  knots,  h=1500  feet) 


30  35  40  45  50  55  60 


Sweep  (deg) 


Figure  C.5.  Trim  Elevator  Deflection  (V=110  knots,  h=1500  feet) 
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Figure  C.6.  Trim  Thrust  (V=110  knots,  h=1500  feet) 

In  the  second  set  of  plots,  the  vehicle  was  trimmed  to  an  airspeed  of  80  knots  at  an  altitude  of 
1500  feet.  The  trends  are  consistent  with  the  first  set  of  plots.  The  most  pronounced  difference 
in  Figure  C.9.  The  relationship  between  trim  thrust  and  sweep  is  different  with  trim  thrust 
increasing  steadily  as  sweep  increases.  It  is  clear  that  for  a  lower  airspeed,  the  trim  angle-of- 
attack,  trim  thrust,  and  trim  elevator  deflection  are  all  larger  in  magnitude  (the  trim  elevator 
deflection  is  more  negative). 
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Figure  C.7.  Trim  Angle-of-Attack  (V=80  knots,  h=1500  feet) 
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Figure  C.8.  Trim  Elevator  Deflection  (V=80  knots,  h=1500  feet) 


Figure  C.9.  Trim  Thrust  (V=80  knots,  h=1500  feet) 

C.4.4  Stages  1-2:  ‘Wings  Level’,  ‘Zero  Flight  Path’ 

In  order  to  design  a  stabilizing  control  law  to  bring  the  vehicle  to  wings  level,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  isolate  the  appropriate  dynamics.  The  lateral-directional  dynamics  linearized  about  the 
equilibrium  point  specified  by  a  straight-and-level  trim  condition  are  given  by  the  equations  of 
motion  for  sideslip,  bank  angle,  roll  rate,  and  yaw  rate: 
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(C.65) 


(C.66) 


(C.67) 


Su  = 


■’ail 


Jrud  . 

(C.68) 


In  Eq.  (C.65)  and  (C.66),  the  primed  moment  derivatives  are  defined  according  to  commom 
convention  (e.g.,  see  [Stevens  1992]).  These  dynamics  are  usually  decomposed  into  the  dutch 
roll  mode  represented  by  a  pair  of  complex  conjugate  poles,  the  faster  roll  subsidence  mode 
represented  by  a  real  pole,  and  a  the  slower  spiral  model  represented  by  a  a  real  pole.  The  effect 
of  the  dutch  roll  mode  is  small  when  sideslip  is  close  to  zero.  The  spiral  mode  is  usually  much 
slower  than  the  roll  subsidence  mode  and  most  likely  longer  than  the  amount  of  time  it  should 
take  to  transition  from  the  advanced  controller  to  the  baseline  controller.  Hence,  initial 
investigations  have  focused  on  the  roll  subsidence  mode.  The  lateral  dynamics  governed  by  the 
roll  subsidence  mode  can  be  approximated  by: 


A  = 


0 

0 


(C.69) 


B  = 


0 

Lgail 


(C.70) 


Sx  = 


(C.71) 


Su  =  Sail 


(C.72) 
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A  similar  decomposition  is  performed  for  the  longitudinal  aircraft  dynamics  into  the  faster  short- 
period  mode  and  the  slower  phugoid  mode.  Both  modes  are  represented  by  a  pair  of  complex 
conjugate  poles.  The  short-period  mode  involves  the  angle-of-attack  and  pitch  rate  of  the  vehicle, 
where  the  phugoid  mode  involves  airspeed  and  pitch  angle.  The  short-period  mode  is  usually  a 
heavily  damped  oscillation  with  a  period  of  a  few  seconds.  The  period  is  short  enough  so 
airspeed  does  not  change  by  any  significant  amount.  The  phugoid  mode  has  a  nearly  constant 
angle-of-attack  but  varying  pitch,  caused  by  a  repeated  exchange  of  airspeed  and  altitude.  As 
airspeed  decreases,  the  nose  drops  causing  airspeed  to  increase  again.  As  airspeed  increases,  the 
nose  rises  again  and  so  on  in  a  cyclic  manner.  The  period  of  the  phugoid  mode  is  much  longer 
than  the  amount  of  time  it  should  take  to  transition  from  the  advanced  controller  to  the  baseline 
controller.  Hence,  the  transition  controller  will  focus  on  the  short-period  mode.  The  short-period 
dynamics  linearized  about  the  equilibrium  point  specified  by  a  straight-and-level  trim  condition 
are  given  by  the  equations  of  motion  for  angle-of-attack  and  pitch  rate: 


A  = 


r  qS  A 
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(C.73) 


B  = 
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Note  that  the  trim  pitch  rate  is  zero.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  A  and  B  matrices  are 
parameterized  by  wing  configuration,  airspeed,  and  altitude.  With  the  local  linear  system 
identified,  it  is  now  possible  to  use  the  techniques  outlined  in  [Seto  1999]  to  design  the  Stage  1 
and  Stage  2  transition  controllers.  To  reduce  the  number  of  transition  controllers,  it  is  desirable 
to  maximize  the  stability  region  of  each  controller.  The  linear  matrix  inequality  (LMI)  problem 
given  in  Eq.  (C.77)  is  formulated  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Let  the  stability  region  be  defined  as 

S  =  {x:  xT  Px  <  1} .  The  volume  of  this  region  is  proportional  to  Vdet  P”1  .  Let  Q  =  P~l ;  it  is  clear 

as  det  Q~l  decreases,  the  volume  of  the  stability  region  increases. 
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min 

s.t. 


log  det  Q~x 


Q>0; 


QAT  +  AQ  +  ZTBT  +BZ  <  0; 
ajQai  <  1,  /  = 


1 

Zrfr 


0 


>0,  j  =  1, . . . , r 


(C.77) 


In  this  formulation,  afSx  <  1  defines  the  constraints  on  the  state  and  bTjSu  <  1  defines  the 

constraints  on  the  control  input.  Because  a  local  linear  system  is  used  to  develop  the  stabilizing 
controller  for  a  nonlinear  system,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  Sx  and  Su  to  be  small  enough 
perturbations  from  the  equilibrium  point  to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  local  linear  approximation. 
As  a  result,  the  constraints  defined  in  Eq.  (C.54)-(C.55)  may  not  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  safe 
operation  of  the  transition  control  law.  Tighter  constraints  will  be  required  to  ensure  that  the 
stability  region  calculated  for  the  local  linear  system  is  a  good  approximation  of  the  stability 
region  of  the  nonlinear  system.  The  linear  feedback  law  is  calculated  from  the  solution  to  this 

problem  as:  K  =  ZQ~l,  Su  -  KSx  .  The  stability  region  of  this  feedback  law  will  be  the  largest 
region  specified  by  a  quadratic  Lyapunov  function  with  respect  to  all  possible  linear  feedback 
laws  that  render  asymptotic  stability  for  the  local  linear  system. 


As  an  example,  an  equilibrium  point  is  generated  for  a  straight-and-level  flight  condition  with  a 
wing  configuration  of  ( S  =  45,  %  =  50) ,  an  airspeed  of  190  ft/s,  and  an  altitude  of  1500  ft.  Figure 
C.10  shows  the  stability  region  of  the  linear  feedback  law  that  results  from  the  solution  of  the 
LMI  problem  in  Eq.  (C.77).  The  following  constraints  are  used  to  develop  the  stabilizing  control 
law: 


-l<Sa<l  (C.78) 

-l<SSele<\  (C.79) 

Because  the  equilibrium  point  is  far  away  from  physical  and  design  limits,  the  constraints  are 
used  purely  to  ensure  agreement  between  the  local  linear  system  and  the  nonlinear  system.  As 
the  aerodynamic  increments  are  a  function  angle-of-attack  and  elevator  deflection,  it  makes 
sense  to  enforce  limits  on  these  variables.  At  this  stage  of  design,  a  measure  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  systems  has  not  been  formally  enforced. 
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Figure  C.10.  Stability  Region  of  Linear  Feedback  Law 

For  a  given  linear  feedback  law,  it  is  also  useful  to  ascertain  the  largest  region  specified  by  a 
quadratic  Lyapunov  function  that  renders  asymptotic  stability.  This  stability  region  can  be  found 
by  solving  the  LMI  problem  given  in  Eq.  (C.80). 


min  log  det  Q  1 
s.t.  Q>0; 

QAt+AQ<  0; 
aTkQak  <1,  k  =  l,...,p; 


(C.80) 


In  this  equation,  A  =  A  +  BK  is  the  closed- loop  system  and  ak=ak,  k  =  1 . . .  /, 

ak  =  bTjK,  j  =  1 . . .  r,  k  =  1+  j ,  encapsulates  the  constraints  on  both  the  state  and  the  control  input. 

By  performing  this  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  gain  insight  into  how  changing  the  equilibrium  point 
and  the  local  linear  system  affects  the  shape  of  the  stability  region.  Equilibrium  points  and  local 
linear  systems  are  generated  for  multiple  wing  configurations  with  sweep  angles  varying 
between  30  and  60  degrees  and  chi  angles  varying  between  30  and  50  degrees 
(> S  =  [30;  60],^  =  [30;  50]),  at  an  airspeed  of  190  ft/s  and  an  altitude  of  1500  ft.  The  LMI  problem 
in  Eq.  C.80  is  solved  for  each  of  these  systems  using  the  linear  feedback  law  that  was  optimized 
for  (i S  =  45,  x  =  50) .  Figure  C.  1 1  plots  the  results  of  this  analysis.  It  is  clear  from  this  plot  that 
the  area  of  the  ellipsoid  changes  significantly,  increasing  as  much  as  9%  over  the 
(> S  =  45,  /  =  50)  value,  and  decreasing  as  much  as  26%.  From  this  demonstration,  we  can  see  the 
importance  of  parameterizing  the  transition  controller  design  by  wing  configuration  to  guarantee 
that  adequate  coverage  is  achieved. 
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Figure  C.ll.  Stability  Region  for  Various  Equilibrium  Points 
C.4.5  Stages  3-4:  Baseline  Sweep  and  Baseline  Chi 

The  design  of  the  Stage  3  and  4  of  the  transition  controller  will  also  focus  on  the  longitudinal 
dynamics  outlined  in  Eq.  (C.73)-(C.76).  The  LMI  problem  outlined  in  Eq.  {C.ll)  is  also  used  to 
develop  the  linear  feedback  laws  that  comprise  Stage  3  and  4  of  the  transition  controller.  While 
the  goal  of  the  Stage  2  is  to  stabilize  the  longitudinal  states  around  a  straight-and-level  flight,  the 
goal  of  the  Stage  3  and  4  controllers  is  to  morph  the  wing  to  the  baseline  configuration  while 
maintaining  straight-and-level  flight.  As  a  result,  during  Stage  3  and  4,  the  equilibrium  point  will 
change  as  the  wing  configuration  changes.  The  Stage  3  and  4  controllers  rely  on  the  following 
process  to  ensure  that  the  baseline  wing  configuration  is  achievable: 

Select  a  setpoint  rk  such  that  rk  is  an  exponentially  stable  equilibrium  point  for  transition 
controller  Ck  and  an  s-ball  of  the  equilibrium  point  is  in  the  region  of  attraction  of  transition 
controller  Ck+] . 

In  [Bak  2013],  it  has  been  shown  that  a  control  law  that  is  designed  using  this  process  provides  a 
guarantee  of  progress  (e.g.  the  control  law  will  converge  upon  the  desired  endpoint  within  finite 
time).  This  guarantee  of  progress  is  important  to  ensure  that  at  the  end  of  Stage  4,  the  baseline 
wing  configuration  will  be  achieved.  Figure  C.12  provides  a  notional  example  of  how  the  linear 
feedback  laws  in  Stage  3  and  4  will  be  assembled  to  achieve  the  guarantee  of  progress. 
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Figure  C.12.  Notional  Example  Depicting  Guarantee  of  Progress 

In  this  figure,  assume  that  at  the  end  of  Stage  2,  the  wing  is  at  the  configuration  denoted  by  the 
red  circle.  Assume  the  ellipses  are  the  ‘regions  of  attractions’  or  stability  regions  for  each 
individual  controller.  The  red  circle  is  within  the  region  of  attraction  of  the  orange  controller 
(Cj)  .  The  equilibrium  point  of  the  orange  controller  is  the  orange  dot.  Hence,  the  first  setpoint 

(r )  will  be  the  orange  dot.  The  orange  dot  is  within  the  region  of  attraction  of  the  yellow 

controller  (C2) .  The  equilibrium  point  of  the  yellow  controller  is  the  yellow  dot.  Hence,  the 

second  setpoint  (r2)  will  be  the  yellow  dot.  The  yellow  circle  is  within  the  region  of  attraction  of 

the  green  controller  (C3) .  The  equilibrium  point  of  the  green  controller  is  the  green  dot.  Hence, 

the  third  setpoint  (r3)  will  be  the  green  dot.  The  green  dot  is  within  the  region  of  attraction  of  the 

baseline  controller  depicted  by  the  grey  ellipse.  At  this  point,  the  transition  is  complete,  and  the 
baseline  controller  takes  control  of  the  vehicle. 

In  Figure  C.12  the  stability  regions  are  depicted  as  two-dimensional  ellipses  over  the  sweep-chi 
space.  In  reality,  the  stability  regions  are  multi-dimensional  ellipsoids  that  are  parameterized  by 
wing  configurations,  as  well  as  airspeed,  altitude,  and  any  other  vehicle  parameters  that  affect  the 
equilibrium  point.  The  setpoint  rk  is  a  command  that  encapsulates  all  of  these  states. 
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Appendix  D 

Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems  3-DOF  Dynamic  Modeling 

D.1  UAS  Category  Description 

This  chapter  reviews  dynamic  modeling  of  UASs  for  use  in  our  mission  management  level 
challenge  problem.  We  first  begin  with  a  review  of  the  general  components  that  make  up  the 
control,  guidance,  navigation  and  mission  feedback  loops.  Much  literature  on  this  subject  exists, 
and  one  recommended  text  can  be  found  in  [Beard  2011].  UASs  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
mission  capabilities.  Traditionally  they  have  been  organized  into  different  tier  classes.  Although 
each  branch  of  the  military  has  their  own  tier  definitions,  they  are  all  similar  in  how  UASs  are 
categorized.  The  following  table  presents  the  Air  Force  definition  of  UAS  tiers  [OSD  2005], 

Table  D.l.  UAS  Tier  Classes  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


Tier  Class 

Description 

Tier  N/A 

Small/Micro  UAS.  Role  filled  by  BATMAV  (Wasp  Block  III). 

Tier  I 

Low  altitude,  long  endurance.  Role  filled  by  the  Gnat  750 

Tier  II 

Medium  altitude,  long  endurance  (MALE).  Role  currently  filled  by  the  MQ-1 
Predator  and  MQ-9  Reaper. 

Tier  11+ 

High  altitude,  long  endurance  conventional  UAS  (or  HALE  UAS).  Altitude: 

60,000  to  65,000  feet  (20,000  m),  less  than  300  knots  (560  km/h)  airspeed,  3,000- 
nautical-mile  (5,600  km)  radius,  24  hour  time-on-station  capability.  Role 
currently  filled  by  the  RQ-4  Global  Hawk. 

Tier  III 

High  altitude,  long  endurance  low-observable  UAS.  Same  parameters  as,  and 
complementary  to,  the  Tier  11+  aircraft.  The  RQ-3  DarkStar  was  originally 
intended  to  fulfill  this  role. 

More  recently,  UASs  have  been  categorized  into  groups,  mainly  for  activities  involving  their 
integration  into  the  National  Airspace  System  (NAS).  The  following  information  and  Table  D.2 
are  repeated  directly  from  [JUAS  2009]  and  [DoD  2011], 

•  Group  1:  Typically  hand-launched,  self-contained,  portable  systems  employed  for  a  small 
unit  or  base  security.  They  are  capable  of  providing  “over  the  hill”  or  “around  the  comer” 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance.  They  operate  within  visual  range  and  are  analogous  to 
radio-controlled  model  airplanes  as  covered  in  AC  91-57.30. 

•  Group  2:  Small  to  medium  in  size  and  usually  support  brigade  and  intelligence,  surveillance, 
reconnaissance,  and  target  acquisition  requirements.  They  usually  operate  from  unimproved 
areas  and  launched  via  catapult.  Payloads  may  include  a  sensor  ball  with  electro-optic  / 
infrared  (EO/IR)  and  laser  range  finder/designator  (LRF/D)  capability.  They  typically 
perform  special  purpose  operations  or  routine  operations  within  a  specific  set  of  restrictions. 

•  Group  3:  Operate  at  medium  altitudes  with  medium  to  long  range  and  endurance.  Their 
payloads  may  include  a  sensor  ball  with  EO/IR,  LRF/D,  signal  intelligence  (SIGINT), 
communications  relay,  and  chemical  biological  radiological  nuclear  explosive  (CBRNE) 
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detection.  They  usually  operate  from  unimproved  areas  and  may  not  require  an  improved 
runway. 

•  Group  4:  Relatively  large  UAS  that  operate  at  medium  to  high  altitudes  and  have  extended 
range  and  endurance.  They  normally  require  improved  areas  for  launch  and  recovery,  beyond 
line-of-sight  (BLOS)  communications,  and  have  stringent  airspace  operations  requirements. 
Payloads  may  include  EO/IR  sensors,  radars,  lasers,  communications  relay,  SIGINT, 
Automatic  Identification  System  (AIS),  and  weapons. 

•  Group  5:  Include  the  largest  systems,  operate  at  medium  to  high  altitudes,  and  have  the 
greatest  range,  endurance,  and  airspeed  capabilities.  They  require  improved  areas  for  launch 
and  recovery,  BLOS  communications,  and  the  most  stringent  airspace  operations 
requirements.  Group  5  UAS  perform  specialized  missions  such  as  broad  area  surveillance 
and  penetrating  attacks. 


Table  D.2.  UAS  Group  Definitions 


UAS 

Groups 

Maximum 
Weight  (lbs) 
(MGTOW) 

Normal 
Operating 
Altitude  (ft) 

Speed 

(kis> 

Representative  UAS 

Group  1 

0-20 

cl 200  AGL 

100 

Raven  (RQ-11), 

WASP 

Group  2 

21-55 

<=3500  AGL 

<250 

ScanEagle 

Groups 

*  1320 

<  FL1S0 

Shadow  (RQ-7B), 

Tier  ll/STUAS 

EES 

Group  4 

*1320 

Any 

Airspeed 

Fire  Scout  \UQ-SB.  RQ-08), 
Predator  {MG-1A/B}, 

Shy  Warrior  ERiMP  ( MO-1 C) 

Groups 

>  FL  180 

Reaper  (MG-SA}, 

Global  Hawk  (RQ-4), 

BAMS  (R04N} 

D.2  UAS  Sensor/Actuator  Systems  and  Feedback  Architectures 

Sensor  systems:  Typical  sensing  equipment  found  on  UASs  are  listed  in  Table  D.3.  However, 
note  that  not  all  UASs  will  have  all  sensors  listed  and  other  UASs  may  have  more  sensing 
equipment  than  listed  -  depending  on  what  class  of  vehicle  (e.g.  smaller,  cheaper  UASs  will  most 
likely  not  have  radar  because  of  size  and  power  requirements). 

UAS  processors  will  have  sensor  information  conditioning  capability  since  raw  sensor  data  will 
typically  have  some  noise/errors  or  drift.  This  conditioning  will  usually  be  in  the  form  of  some 
type  of  low  pass  filter  or  Kalman  fdter  to  give  a  smooth,  optimal  estimate  of  the  parameter  being 
sensed. 
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Table  D.3.  Typical  Sensor  and  Other  Equipment  for  UASs 


Sensor 

Description/Purpose 

Inertial 

Measurement  Unit 
(IMU) 

IMUs  will  be  made  up  of  3-axis  gyroscopes  and  accelerometers.  IMU 
outputs  are  fed  into  a  Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS)  where  they  are 
then  integrated  to  get  velocity,  position,  altitude  and  airframe  attitude; 
typically  primary  sensor  for  inner-loop  attitude  control,  outer-loop 
guidance,  and  short  term  navigation. 

Global  Position 
System  (GPS) 
Receiver 

GPS  may  be  used  as  the  primary  navigation  sensor,  but  it  also  corrects 
for  IMU  integration  drift.  IMU  measurements  become  primary  when 

GPS  signal  is  lost. 

Magnetometer 

Used  for  heading  measurement. 

Wind  vanes/sideslip 
indicator 

For  angle-of-attack  (AOA)  and  angle-of-sideslip.  Historically  not 
typical  equipment  on  UASs  due  to  high  cost  and  unreliable/noisy 
measurements.  However,  these  are  becoming  standard  sensors  on 
fighter  aircraft,  and  their  costs  may  be  reducing  and  reliability 
improving  as  improvements  are  made  to  these  types  of  sensors.  Note 
also,  vehicles  can  be  equipped  with  a  sideslip  indicator  which  uses  a 
comparison  of  an  accelerometer  output  to  the  IMU  output 

Pitot  tube 

Measure  dynamic  pressure:  used  for  velocity  measurements. 

Barometer 

Measures  static  pressure:  used  for  altitude  and  Mach  number 
calculations. 

Radar  altimeter 

Used  for  altitude  measurements  during  approach  to  landing;  usually 
only  accurate  to  ~200  ft  above  ground  level 

Radar 

Used  for  situational  awareness  -  collision  avoidance,  navigation,  etc. 

Optical  devices 

Forward  looking  infrared,  electro-optical:  used  for  situational  awareness 
-  collision  avoidance,  ISR,  terrain  mapping,  etc. 

Radio  transmitter  / 
receiver 

Used  to  downlink  data  (camera  images,  position/velocity  data,  etc.), 
uplink  commands  from  remote  human  operator  or  directions  from 
command  center. 

The  onboard  sensor  packages  are  typically  categorized  into  an  air  data  system  (ADS)  and  an 
inertial  navigation  system  (INS).  The  air  data  system  is  comprised  of  the  barometer,  Pitot  tube, 
and  AOA  and  sideslip  sensors.  The  INS  is  comprised  of  the  IMU,  GPS,  magnetometer,  radar 
altimeter  and  an  onboard  processor.  It  is  also  often  referred  to  as  the  INS/GPS  system.  The  INS 
takes  in  raw  sensor  inputs,  filters  these  data  and  estimates  current  system  states,  usually  using  a 
Kalman  filter.  The  states  are  current  position,  velocity,  angular  rates  and  vehicle  attitude. 

Future  UASs  will  also  be  equipped  with  automatic  dependent  surveillance  -  broadcast  (ADS-B). 
There  are  two  parts  to  the  ADS-B  system:  1)  “ADS-B  out”  takes  in  data  from  the  INS/GPS  and 
broadcasts  its  state  to  nearby  aircraft  and  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  stations;  2)  “ADS-B  in” 
receives  ADS-B  out  data  that  was  broadcast  be  nearby  aircraft.  The  goal  is  to  provide  situational 
awareness  and  allow  self-separation. 
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Redundancy  management  (RM)  -  high  value  aircraft  may  have  triple  redundant  sensors  when 
possible.  An  RM  algorithm  will  take  in  the  three  signals  and  compare  their  values  and  perform  a 
voting  scheme  if  the  values  differ.  The  most  fundamental  voting  scheme  is  if  one  sensor  has  a 
different  value  than  the  other  two,  then  it  is  assumed  to  be  incorrect  and  the  value  of  the  other 
two  is  used.  However,  RM  algorithms  can  be  more  complicated/sophisticated,  using  statistical 
methods  on  past  measurements  and  filtering/estimation.  This  will  be  needed  if  all  three  signals 
are  different  or  if  there  is  only  dual  redundancy.  Due  to  cost  and  space/weight  considerations, 
not  all  sensors  will  have  redundancy  (e.g.  there  may  be  only  one  radar  or  one  camera  unit). 

Also,  triplex  system  architectures  can  get  quite  complex,  as  high  value  vehicles  may  have  triple 
redundant  flight  critical  processors,  with  possibly  dual  redundant  mission  critical  processors  -  all 
having  RM  voting  schemes,  integrated  with  triplex  sensor  systems.  Figure  D.l  presents  a 
general  framework  for  such  a  multi-layered  system. 

High  value  UASs  may  also  have  redundant  actuators  if  cost,  space  and  weight  considerations 
allow.  Smart  actuators  will  have  a  processor/sensors  (e.g.  potentiometers)  housed  with  the  unit 
to  determine  if  the  actuator  actually  does  what  it  was  commanded  to  do.  It  may  be  able  to  correct 
itself  depending  on  how  sophisticated  the  actuator  is.  Redundant  actuator  frameworks  may  all 
share  the  “load”  in  some  fashion  or  there  may  be  one  primary  actuator  with  secondary  actuators 
only  taking  over  if  the  primary  actuator  stops  working. 


Figure  D.l.  Complex  RM  Systems  with  Multi-Layered  Triplex  Architectures 

Note  that  very  high  value  aircraft  (manned  commercial  and  fighter  jets)  often  have  more  than 
three  channels  for  flight  critical  functions.  These  aircraft  typically  have  at  a  minimum  four  flight 
critical  processors  -  so  the  RM  algorithms  and  multiplex  framework  are  even  more  complicated. 
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Control  actuation  systems  -  Typical  actuation/effector  systems  on  a  UAS  are  as  follows: 


1 .  Elevators:  these  effectors  are  flaps  located  on  the  rear  horizontal  tails  and  provide  pitch 
moment  control  (nose  up  or  down  control). 

2.  Ailerons:  these  effectors  are  flaps  located  at  the  ends  of  the  wings  and  provide  roll  moment 
control. 

3.  Rudder:  these  effectors  are  flaps  located  at  the  end  of  the  rear  vertical  tail  and  provide  yaw 
moment  control  (nose  side  to  side  control). 

4.  Inboard  flaps:  these  effectors  are  flaps  located  on  the  inboard  area  of  the  wings  (close  to  the 
fuselage)  and  are  deployed  at  takeoff  and  landing  to  provide  more  lift  at  slower  velocities  (at 
the  cost  of  higher  drag).  The  flaps  are  retracted  once  the  vehicle  is  airborne  and  in  nominal 
operating  condition. 

5.  Leading  edge  flaps:  these  effectors  are  flaps  located  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  wing  and  are 
usually  deployed  with  the  inboard  flaps  to  provide  more  lift  at  slower  velocities.  Not  all 
UAS  configurations  will  necessarily  employ  leading  edge  flaps. 

6.  Spoilers:  these  effectors  are  located  in  the  mid-section  of  the  top  of  the  wing  and  are 
deployed  up  to  reduce  lift  over  the  wing.  These  effectors  are  used  to  descend  in  altitude 
during  final  approach  to  landing,  or  after  touchdown  to  arrest  any  lift  during  rollout. 

7.  Speedbrakes:  these  effectors  come  in  a  variety  of  configurations,  such  as  clamshell 
deployment  of  either  the  rudder,  elevator,  inboard  flaps  or  ailerons  or  a  combination  of  some 
or  all  of  these  effectors.  Or,  the  speedbrake  may  be  a  separate  flap  located  somewhere  on  the 
fuselage.  Once  deployed,  its  purpose  is  to  add  profile  drag  to  the  UAS  configuration  to  help 
slow  the  forward  speed  of  the  vehicle. 

8.  Power  plant:  whether  an  electric  powered  or  gas  powered  propeller  engine  or  a  turbofan  jet 
engine,  the  UAS’s  power  plant  can  be  thought  of  as  the  velocity  effector  or  actuator, 
providing  the  necessary  power  or  thrust  to  follow  the  commanded  or  desired  velocity. 

Note  that  redundant  sensors  and  actuators  cost  money,  weight  and  space.  On  small  UASs,  or 
UASs  designed  to  be  cheap  and/or  expendable,  it  is  desired  not  to  have  all  this  redundancy.  For 
this  reason,  there  is  wide  interest  in  adaptive  control  algorithms,  and  fault  detection,  isolation  and 
recovery  (FDIR)  (also  known  as  fault  tolerant  systems  with  vehicle  health  management).  These 
systems  can  adapt  and  reallocate  control  to  recover  flight  stability.  For  example,  yaw  control  can 
be  recovered  if  the  rudder  stops  working  by  using  a  new  combination  of  ailerons  and  differential 
elevator  deflections. 

Figure  D.2  presents  an  overall  feedback  system  for  a  UAS.  Note  that  this  only  shows  one 
feedback  channel.  For  a  mixed  duplex  mission  planning/triplex  flight  critical  system,  for 
example,  there  would  be  two  and  three  nested  parallel  feedback  channels.  Furthermore,  for  each 
sensor  shown  in  this  figure,  it  itself  could  be  dual  or  triply  redundant.  Figure  D.3  shows  an 
example  of  a  triple  redundant  GPS  receiver. 
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The  overall  feedback  system  has  the  following  main  feedback  levels: 


Inner-Loop  Control:  The  inner-loop  controller  takes  in  commanded  attitudes  and  determines 
commands  to  the  actuators  to  smoothly  follow  the  commanded  attitude  as  well  as  maintain 
attitude  stability.  The  inner-loop  feedback  system  can  be  thought  of  as  “orientation  control”  -  it 
controls  the  {roll,  pitch,  yaw}  to  follow  the  desired  path. 

Velocity  Control:  The  velocity  controller  takes  in  commanded  velocity  and  generates  either  a 
commanded  thrust,  or  commanded  power.  This  is  sometimes  considered  a  part  of  the  guidance 
system,  sometimes  a  part  of  the  control  law.  One  key  objective  is  to  maintain  the  required  speed 
so  that  the  aircraft  does  not  stall.  The  engine  itself  will  have  its  own  feedback  controller  which 
takes  in  the  commanded  thrust  or  power  and  typically  delivers  a  fuel  flow  rate  command  to  the 
engine  to  maintain  or  regulate  the  commanded  thrust  or  power.  For  more  advanced  turbofan 
engines,  the  engine  control  system  can  be  more  complex,  regulating  and  monitoring  temperatures 
and  pressures  at  various  internal  engine  stages. 
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This  diagram  is  for  one  channel  -  if  triplex,  there 
will  be  three  of  these  feedback  systems 


Figure  D.2.  Overall  Feedback  System  for  a  UAS 


Figure  D.3.  Example  of  a  Triple  Redundant  GPS  Receiver 

Guidance  Law:  The  outer-loop  guidance  law  takes  in  a  commanded  trajectory  or  waypoint  and 
determines  attitude  commands  such  that  the  aircraft  will  follow  the  commanded  path.  There  are 
several  guidance  modes,  such  as  takeoff,  landing  (auto-land  systems),  cruise,  dash,  collision 
avoidance,  automatic  ground  collision  avoidance  system  (A-GCAS),  etc.  The  guidance  law  can 
be  thought  of  as  “position  control”  -  it  controls  the  {x,y,z}  path  of  the  vehicle  to  get  where  the 
mission  planning  system  wants  the  UAS  to  go. 
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Mission  Management  or  Planning  and  Navigation:  The  mission  planning  function  may  interact 
with  ground  control  operators,  (or  air  vehicle  operators  (AVOs))  that  upload  desired  paths  or 
waypoints  to  follow.  Or,  such  mission  planning  may  be  performed  autonomously  in  more 
advanced,  future  systems  that  generate  newly  directed  paths  in  real  time  to  address  changing 
environmental  conditions,  changing  mission  objectives  due  to  new  and  unforeseen  events,  or 
other  myriad  unplanned  causes.  Mission  management  works  integrally  with  the  navigation 
system,  which  continually  determines  the  vehicles  current  position  and  velocity.  This 
information  is  then  used  to  plan  future  paths  to  meet  the  most  immediate  objective,  which  can  be 
considered  a  “sub-objective”  in  the  overall  mission  flight  plan.  The  mission  management  level  is 
currently  open  to  a  wide  array  of  design  approaches  as  the  UAS  community  is  transitioning  from 
strictly  remotely  piloted  vehicles  (RPYs)  where  all  decisions  requiring  “intelligent,  higher-level 
thought  processes”  are  performed  by  the  human  operators  and  planners  to  more  autonomous 
decision  making  based  on  sensed  environmental  conditions  and  acquired  intelligence  of  the 
current  unfolding  mission  scenario.  Near  future  mission  planning  may  be  a  combination  of 
human  interaction  and  autonomous  functionality,  alleviating  the  human  flight  manager  from  the 
lower  level  planning  tasks  so  that  they  can  concentrate  on  the  larger,  overall  mission  objectives. 

D.3  UAS  Guidance  Equations  of  Motion  Model 

The  objective  here  is  to  develop  a  closed  loop  model  of  a  UAS  feedback  system  to  be  used  for 
simulation  for  the  mission  management  level  RTA  challenge  problem  development.  The 
feedback  system  for  this  notional  UAS  model  is  shown  in  Figure  D.4. 
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Figure  D.4.  Feedback  System  for  UAS  Guidance  Model 

Inertial  and  Local  Air  Mass  States 

Let  the  inertial  velocity  vector  be  given  by 

r,=Xj+Yj-Hfi  (D.l) 

as  shown  in  Figure  D.5.  From  the  figure  it  can  be  seen  that  the  inertial  velocity  vector 
components  are  given  by 
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Xi  =Vicos(ri)cos(y/i) 

Y  =  Fcos(yi)sin(iy/)  (D.2) 

Ht  =  Vt  sin(y;.) 

Where  yt,  yi  define  the  inertial  flight  path  and  heading  angles,  respectively. 


Figure  D.5.  Inertial  Frame  of  Reference  for  UAS 

From  Eq.  (D.2)  the  magnitudes  of  the  inertial  states  can  be  derived  and  are  given  by 


+y;+h: 


y.  =  sin“ 
y/i  =  sin 


VV,J 


=  tan 


Y 


ViCosiy) 


(  •  A 

H, 


Jx2  +  y2 

\  V  1 

1  J 

1 

=  tan 

UJ 

(D.3) 


For  keeping  track  of  the  current  inertial  quadrant,  the  inverse  tangent  function  should  be  used  in 
the  above  equations.  For  example,  in  MATLAB,  one  would  use  the  atan2(Y,X)  function  to 
obtain  the  proper  value  for  flight  path  and  heading  angles  in  all  four  quadrants.  Let  the  local 
steady  wind  vector  be: 


W.=wxi  +  wyj-whk 

(D.4) 

And  let  the  local  velocity,  V,  be  defined  by  the  relation 

vi^v+wi 

(D.5) 

Then  the  inertial  velocity  components  are  given  by 

X.  =  V  cos(y)  cos(^)  +  wx 

Y.  =  V  cos(y)  sin(^)  +  wy 

(D.6) 

H.  =  Vs\n(y)  +  wh 
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Where  y  is  the  flight  path  angle  and  i//  is  the  heading  angle,  both  w.r.t.  the  local  air  mass. 

UAS  Guidance  Equations  of  Motion 

The  vehicle’s  3 -DOF  equations  of  motion  w.r.t.  the  local  air  mass  are  given  by 

£>  =  CB,F2  +  C  T 
M  V 

y  =  — — cos(<£)-  — cos(r)  (D.7) 

MV  V 

.  _  L  sin(^) 

¥  ~  MV  cos (y) 

where,  the  parameters  are  listed  in  Table  D.4. 


Table  D.4.  Definition  of  Parameters  in  Equations  of  Motion 


Parameter 

Definition 

g 

Acceleration  of  gravity  (ft/sec2) 

M 

Total  aircraft  mass  (slugs) 

V 

Airspeed  w.r.t.  local  air  mass  (ft/sec) 

r 

Flight  path  angle  w.r.t.  local  air  mass  (rad) 

¥ 

Heading  angle  w.r.t.  local  air  mass  (rad) 

D 

Total  drag  (lbs) 

c  c 

Coefficients  in  drag  equation,  <~'DI  in  lb-sec2/ft2,  in  ft2/(lb-sec2) 

T 

Total  thrust  (lbs) 

L 

Total  lift  (lbs) 

4> 

Aircraft  bank  angle  about  the  velocity  vector  w.r.t.  local  air  mass 
(rad) 

In  Eq.  (D.7)  it  is  assumed  the  thrust  vector  is  coincident  with  the  velocity  vector.  Assume  first 
order  responses  for  the  thrust,  lift  and  bank  angle  as  follows: 

T  =  ~PtT  +  PtTc 

L  =  -pLL  +  pLLc  (D.8) 

<t>  =  -p/  +  p/c 


Where  Tc,  Lc,  <j)c  are  the  commanded  thrust,  lift  and  bank  angle,  respectively,  and  pr,  pL,  p{f) 

are  constants  that  define  the  speeds  of  response  for  the  thrust,  lift  and  bank  angle.  Note  that 
these  quantities  are  limited,  which  are  defined  as 
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L<KLm  axV2  (D.9) 

-^max  +^max 

We  do  not  model  any  release  of  stores,  etc.  and  as  such  the  aircraft  mass  rate  model  is  given  by 

M  =  mf=-KfT  (D.10) 

where  mf  is  the  fuel  flow  rate,  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  thrust.  Hence, 


M(t )  =Mo+ 1'  M(t)dt  =Mo-  Kf$‘  T (t)dt  (D.  1 1) 

where  Mo  is  the  initial  mass,  and  the  gross  takeoff  weight  is  WTO  =  Mog . 


Control  Laws 

For  general  flight,  the  commanded  velocity,  flight  path  and  heading  angles  should  be  followed. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  the  following  control  laws  governing  the  commanded  thrust,  lift  and 
bank  angle,  given  by 


j/  ^  I  rj-i 


xt=M(Vc-V ) 

4  —  KL2xL  +  KLix 
xL  =MVc(yc-y) 


yc=Kgp{Hc-Hi ) 

t=^(Wc-V)  +  KaFa 
g 


(D.12) 


where  Vc,  y/c  are  the  commanded  airspeed,  and  bearing  angle,  respectively.  And,  for  the  flight 
leg  between  waypoints  {wpx (j),  wpy (j),  wph (./)}  and  {wpx (j  + 1),  wpy (j  + 1),  wph  ( j  + 1)} , 


Hc  =  wPh  (j  + !)  -  tan(r,  )F,g  ■  (D.  1 3) 

Where  yt  is  the  vertical  angle  between  the  waypoints  and  Flg  is  the  distance  “to  go”  until 
arriving  at  the  next  waypoint.  The  distance  to  go  is  determined  by: 

P\  =  (4  -  WPX  (j))i  +(Y,-  wPy  (./))./  +  0^  (D.  1 4) 

Pi  =  (xi  ~  WPX O'  + 1))''  +(Yt-  wpy  (j  + 1)) j  +  0^  (D.  1 5) 

p  ~p 

X=  2  1  (D.16) 

P  -  P 
1  2  1\ 
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Similarly,  for  the  cross-track  error,  Fct ,  in  Equation  (D.12), 


FC=\^P,\  ■  (D-19) 

Also,  \f/c  in  Eq.  (D.  12),  is  the  bearing  between  the  two  waypoints.  Note  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  no  discontinuities  arise  in  the  (\j/c  -y/)  difference.  In  the  current  effort, 
continuous  wrapping  of  the  individual  quantities  ( y/c  and  y  )  is  used  to  protect  against  this 
discontinuity. 

More  complex  trajectory  tracking  schemes  could  be  augmented  to  the  control  laws  to  follow 
curved  paths,  for  example.  However,  straight  line,  way  point  to  way  point  guidance  should  serve 
our  purposes  in  this  project. 

Fly-By  Way  Point  Following 

Consider  the  fly-by  waypoint  following  geometry  shown  in  Figure  D.5.  Here,  the  objective  is  not 
to  have  the  vehicle  fly  directly  over  the  waypoints,  but  rather  use  the  waypoints  to  define  desired 
headings  for  each  leg  of  the  mission.  Four  waypoints  with  their  three  associated  legs  and  three 
desired  headings,  y/dv  \f/d2,  i//d3  ,  are  shown  in  the  figure. 


Figure  D.5.  Waypoint  Following  Geometry 
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The  turn  radius  for  each  turn  can  be  approximated  by 


g  tan(|  (j>avg  |) 

where  the  “average”  bank  angle  is  approximated  by 


(D.20) 


and,  for  the  first  turn, 


V 

</>avs  I  =  min{l  Km  —¥ave  IAJ 


g 


(D.21) 


2  J 


(D.22) 


(similarly  for  the  second  turn).  Command  for  the  next  desired  heading  should  be  initiated  a 
distance  Dturn  before  the  approaching  waypoint,  where 


Dtum  =  Rt  I  tan<y„,  J 


(D.23) 


A  summary  of  the  equations  needed  to  simulate  a  UAS’s  motion  is  given  in  Table  D.5. 


Table  D.5.  Summary  of  Equations  for  UAS  Simulation 


Inputs: 

(1)  Waypoint  locations:  {wpx,.. 

(2)  Desired  velocities  between  each  waypoint:  {Vcl ,  •  •  •  Vcn } 

(3)  Steady  winds:  {wx ,  wy ,  wh } 

Geometry: 

(1)  {yic}  for  each  leg,  (2)  {\f/c}  for  each  leg 

Control  Laws: 

^  rji  rji  1  r^i  j  rji 

A  =  (^,  -  WX  (j)V  Wy  (./))/  +  0/c 

xt=M{Vc-V) 

A  =  -  Wx  ( j  + 1)>'  +  (^  -  Wy  ( j  + 1))./  +  0£ 

~  K l2XL  KL\ %l 

II 

1 

=  MVC  (yc  -  r ) 

/lp  =kx  A 

Hc  =  Wh  O'  + 1)  -  tan(y,  )/(,, 

Fk=Vp*Pi\ 

X 

II 

g 
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Aircraft  Governing  Equations  of  Motion 


T  =  ~PtT  +  ptTc  i.c.  T(0)  =  To,  0<T<  rmax 
L  =  -PlL  +  PlLc  I.C.  m  =  L0,  0  <L<  KLmsaV2 

<t>  =  ~P4  +  PA  LC-  ^(°)  =  t »  -  4ax  ^  <t>  ^  +^nax 


M  =  -KfT,  I.C.M(0)  =  Mo 


M  V 

Y  =  — —  cos(</>)-  —  cos(y), 

MV  V 

L  sin(^) 

y/  = - — , 

MF  cos(7) 


I.C.  F(0)  =  Fo 
I.C.  r(0)  =  ro 
I.C.  y/{ 0)  =  ^o 


Calculation  of  Inertial  States  (Truth  Values  for  Plotting) 


X,.  =I)cos(7i)cos(^;.) 
^  ^  cos(7,.)sm(^.) 

Hj  =  Vt  sin(7;) 


v,=pV+W+V 


-1 


=  sin 


y/i  =  sin 


=  tan 


H 


Y. 


FJ  cos(7;) 


•Wf+t; 


't' 


=  tan 


-i 


D.4  Breguet  Range  Equation 

We  present  the  Breguet  range  equation  in  this  chapter  as  it  involves  basic  aircraft  performance 
equations.  The  reason  for  investigating  the  range  equation  is  that  a  mission  management  level 
RTA  system  may  check  that  there  will  always  be  enough  fuel  remaining  for  the  UAS  to  safely 
fly  back  to  base.  This  check  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next  chapter.  We  use  the  classical 
Breguet  range  equation  [Waitz  2003]  as  a  notional  means  of  a  certified  check.  More 
complicated  schemes  would  be  used  in  a  real  world  development  of  such  an  RTA  check,  but 
such  schemes  are  in  operational  use  today  to  calculate  required  fuel  for  a  particular  flight  plan, 
and  are  therefore  certified.  For  commercial  aircraft,  determining  the  optimal  fuel  weight  is 
critical  for  cost  savings,  so  each  aircraft  is  loaded  with  only  enough  fuel  to  fly  to  the  intended 
destination  and  one  defined  alternate  destination  with  a  certain  percentage  of  extra  fuel  and  range 
for  contingencies.  Therefore,  current  required  fuel  load  calculations  may  involve  complex 
optimization  schemes  that  take  into  account  factors  that  affect  rate  of  fuel  bum,  such  as  ambient 
temperature,  aircraft  speed,  and  aircraft  altitude.  The  fuel  bum  rate  also  depends  on  airplane 
weight,  which  changes  as  fuel  is  burned.  The  mass  rate  equation  given  in  Eq.  D.10  obviously 
does  not  include  these  higher  order  effects. 
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The  Breguet  range  equation  assumes  steady,  level  flight,  in  which  thrust  equals  drag  and  lift 
equals  weight,  or 


T  =  D,  L  =  W,  or  W  =  D 


(  T  \ 


KDj 


=  T 


(  T  \ 


KDj 


(D.24) 


The  weight  of  the  aircraft  changes  in  response  to  the  fuel  that  is  burned,  given  by  (see  Eq. 

CD.  11)) 


dW 

dt 


=  —mfg 


(D.25) 


We  assume  here  the  UASs  in  our  challenge  problem  (discussed  in  the  next  chapter)  are  equipped 
with  gas  powered  propeller  engines,  which  have  a  propulsion  system  efficiency  defined  by 


V  = 


TV 


mfef 


(D.26) 


where  ef  is  defined  as  the  fuel  energy  per  unit  mass.  The  rate  of  weight  reduction  due  to  fuel 
usage  can  be  written  as 


dW  _ 

-m,g  = 

~ 

w 

-WV 

- 

-WV 

dt 

(L ^ 

\  T 

ej_  I 

f L ^ 

1  TV 

~  e_f_\ 

Id) 

mfg 

g 

[d) 

™fef 

g 

UJ 

(D.27) 


77 


Rearranging  and  integrating  gives 

dW  -Vdt 


W 


ZL 

g 


kDj 


In  (W)  = 


-tV 


7 


e/( 


-  +  ln(Wj 


(D.28) 


g 


\Dj 


7 


Solving  for  time, 


L  ef 

t  = - n  In 

D'  gV 


\Wo  J 


(D.29) 


Now  define  the  desired  final  weight  of  the  vehicle  as  its  empty  weight  plus  some  margin,  or 

(D.30) 


w  =W  +W 

f  empty  margin 


If  W0  represents  the  current  weight  of  the  vehicle  at  any  given  time  in  flight,  then  the  remaining 
flight  time  is  given  by 


1  ef  1 
= - 77^— In 

D'  gV 


(D.31) 


Range  remaining  is  estimated  to  be 
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R 


=  V-t 


(D.32) 


Eqs.  (D.31)  and  (D.32)  give  us  the  Breguet  range  equation  for  propeller  driven  aircraft, 


R 


remain 


In 


W, 


W„ 


o  J 


Since 


(D.33) 


L  =  \  pV1SCL ,  D  =  \  pV1SCD  (D.34) 

where  p  is  the  air  density  and  S  is  the  wing  planform  area,  we  may  also  write  the  range 
equation  in  terms  of  the  lift  and  drag  coefficients  as 


R 


CL  e 

remain  =—prV  —  ^ 

CD  g 


rwf A 
kKj 


CL  ef 
=  H — —  /?  —  In 
C 


g 


rwe' 

KWfJ 


(D.35) 


Propeller  engine  efficiency  is  also  often  expressed  in  terms  of  its  specific  fuel  consumption,  SFC, 
which  is  defined  as  the  mass  flow  rate  of  fuel  per  unit  of  thrust.  In  this  case,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  range  equation  is  expressed  as 


R 


Q  V 

CD  g-  SFC 


In 


KWfJ 


(D.36) 


Eqs.  (D.35)  and  (D.36)  represent  two  basic  forms  of  the  range  equation.  There  are  many 
additional,  more  complex  variants  that  take  into  account  trim  conditions  and  other  factors  related 
to  the  power  plant.  However,  for  our  demonstration  purposes  here,  the  above  expressions  should 
suffice.  In  fact,  for  low  value  UASs  that  have  limited  on  board  computing  capabilities,  such 
simple  range  equations  may  best,  given  enough  margin  in  defining  Wf . 


In  summary,  the  RTA  check  on  whether  there  is  enough  fuel  remaining  to  safely  get  back  to  base 
would,  at  each  time  step,  calculate  Rremain ,  given  W0 ,  and  compare  this  value  to  the  required 
range  to  traverse  the  current  baseline  plan  back  to  base. 

D.5  UAS  Vehicle  Models  Used  in  Challenge  Problem  Demonstrations 

For  simulation  platforms,  we  will  consider  a  morphing  wing  vehicle  that  is  an  initial  model  of 
NextGen  Aeronautics’  MFX  concept  platform,  shown  in  Figure  D.6.  This  vehicle  falls  within 
the  class  of  small  UAS  platforms.  The  6-DOF  model  of  this  platform  is  used  in  the  inner-loop 
RTA  challenge  problem,  and  a  3-DOF  equivalent  of  this  vehicle  is  used  in  the  mission 
management  level  challenge  problem.  These  challenge  problems  are  presented  in  the  next 
chapters. 

We  will  also  investigate  heterogeneous  fleets  for  the  mission  management  challenge  problem, 
and  for  that  reason,  we  may  consider  two  other  types  of  UASs,  denoted  UAS_A  and  UAS_B. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  vehicle  data  from  the  examples  for  Group  2/Group  3  given  in 
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Table  D.2,  the  ScanEagle  and  Shadow.  These  vehicles  are  shown  in  Figure  D.7  and  specifics  on 
their  vehicle  and  performance  characteristics  are  given  in  Table  D.6. 


Figure  D.6.  Morphing  Wing  Concept  Vehicle 


Figure  D.7.  Two  UAS  Vehicles  Considered  in  Challenge  Problem 
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Table  D.6.  Characteristics  of  Example  UAS  Platforms  for  Challenge  Problem 


UAS_A  (ScanEagle) 

UAS  B  (Shadow) 

Manufacturer 

Boeing/Insitu 

AAI  Corp. 

Length 

5.6  ft 

11.2  ft 

Wingspan 

10.2  ft 

14  ft 

Empty  Weight 

35  lbs 

186  lbs 

Fully  Loaded  Weight 

48.5  lbs 

375  lbs 

Powerplant 

lx2-stroke  3W  piston  engine,  15  hp 

lxAR741-l  101  Wankel,  38  hp 

Maximum  Speed 

80  knots/92  mph 

110  knots/127  mph 

Cruise  Speed 

60  knots/69  mph 

70  knots/81  mph 

Endurance 

24  hrs 

9  hrs 

Operational  Range 

100  miles 

68  miles/59  Nm 

Service  Ceiling 

19,500  ft 

15,000  ft 
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Appendix  E 

Fault  Tree  and  Failure  Modes  Analyses  for  RTA  Protected  Systems 

E.1  Introduction 

Prior  sections  of  this  report  have  discussed  in  depth  some  of  the  potential  failure  modes  of  the 
Mission  Management  System.  Analysis  of  this  type  represents  one  of  the  two  principle 
approaches  for  doing  failure  analysis,  often  through  the  formality  of  a  FMECA.  The  other 
principle  approach  is  usually  done  using  Fault  Tree  Analysis  (FTA).  The  particular  RTA 
architecture  that  is  being  proposed  for  the  challenge  problem  is  well-suited  for  FTA  during  both 
the  design  process  and  to  support  the  safety  certification  process.  Understanding  the  differences 
between  the  two  failure  analysis  approaches  and  the  applicability  of  each  in  an  RTA  equipped 
system  is  critical  for  ensuring  the  overall  system  safety.  The  following  sections  will  discuss  the 
two  principle  approaches,  present  guidelines  for  doing  a  formal  FTA  and  then  include  a  short 
example  showing  the  benefits  of  FTA  during  design  of  an  RTA  for  the  challenge  problem.  The 
Risk  Mitigation  approach  as  shown  in  the  Year  1  report  will  then  be  presented  as  a  more  detailed 
example  of  the  use  of  FTA  to  make  a  safety  certification  argument  in  regards  to  specific 
undesired  system  behavior,  namely  vehicle  collision. 

E.2  Failure  Analysis  Overview  and  Applicability  to  RTA 

Failure  Analysis  methodologies  fall  into  two  broad  approaches:  inductive  methods  and  deductive 
methods.  FTA  is  a  deductive  method,  and  FMECA  is  an  inductive  method.  The  two  methods 
are  fundamentally  different,  and  should  not  be  thought  of  as  being  interchangeable.  Deductive 
methods  start  with  an  undesired  system  behavior  and  deduce  the  possible  causes  of  the  behavior. 
On  the  other  hand,  inductive  methods  start  with  a  particular  failure  of  a  system  component  and 
determine  the  effects  on  the  system  behavior. 

Deductive  Methods 


•  Reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  specific 

•  Top  down:  Top  level  events  analyzed  to  reveal  possible  causes 

•  Answers  the  question  “How  could  an  event  happen?” 

•  Determines  how  a  specified  state  can  occur 

•  Analyzes  causes 

Inductive  Methods 


•  Reasoning  from  the  specific  to  the  general 

•  Bottom  up:  Base  level  events  analyzed  to  consider  possible  effects 

•  Answers  the  question  “What  would  happen  if. . .?” 

•  Determines  all  the  possible  states  of  a  system 

•  Analyzes  effects 

FTA  is  the  prototypical  deductive  methodology  for  conducting  failure  analysis.  An  FTA  will 
start  with  a  top  level  event  which  describes  an  undesirable  behavior  of  the  system  and  will 
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determine  the  base  events  which  can  lead  to  the  top  level  event.  This  is  done  in  a  sequential 
manner  by  determining  the  direct  causes  of  the  top  level  event  and  then  the  direct  causes  of  those 
events  in  return  and  repeating  this  procedure  as  needed  until  the  desired  basic  causes  have  been 
determined.  An  FTA  is  limited  by  the  (usually  pre-determined)  scope  and  resolution  of  the 
analysis.  The  scope  represents  the  breadth  of  causes  which  will  be  included  (e.g.  will 
environmental  variations  be  included)  and  resolution  represents  the  depth  to  which  the  analysis 
will  be  conducted  (i.e.  what  are  the  basic  “components”  whose  failures  will  be  considered 
fundamental  and  will  not  be  analyzed  in  greater  detail.)  Fundamentally,  FTA  is  a  qualitative 
method,  but  by  assigning  event  probabilities  to  the  base  events,  quantitative  data  for  the  entire 
tree  can  be  generated,  and  thus  FTA  can  be  effectively  used  for  quantitative  risk  analysis.  FTA 
is  NOT  an  exhaustive  list  of  system  faults,  as  it  is  driven  by  the  specified  top  level  event,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  ways  in  which  it  differs  from  a  FMECA  type  approach. 

An  FTA  has  a  number  of  uses  relating  to  system  safety,  many  of  which  can  aid  in  establishing  a 
certification  argument  for  an  RTA  architected  system: 

•  Understand  logical  connections  between  baseline  events  and  component  failures  that  lead 
to  top  event 

•  Prioritize  contributing  factors  leading  to  top  event 

•  Pro-active  tool  to  prevent  top  level  event  (thus  can  provide  valuable  information  during 
design  of  RTA,  and  specification  of  RTA  scope) 

•  Monitor  performance  of  the  system  (systematic  updating  and  re-evaluating  of  FT  based 
on  system  changes,  aging  effects,  etc.) 

•  Minimize  and  optimize  resources  (target  resources  to  the  most  critical  contributing  fac¬ 
tors) 

•  Assist  in  design  of  system  (including  RTA  components) 

•  Diagnostic  tool  to  identify  and  correct  causes  of  an  occurrence  of  the  top  level  event 


It  is  important  to  understand  how  FTA  can  be  useful  for  a  system  which  includes  an  RTA 
architecture  as  one  of  its  components.  Fundamentally,  RTA  approaches  can  work  in  one  of  two 
ways,  either  monitoring  a  specific  advanced  component  for  failures,  or  monitoring  for  undesired 
states  of  the  system.  These  two  approaches  for  failure  monitoring  exactly  mirror  the  deductive 
and  inductive  methods  of  doing  failure  analysis.  Although  hybrid  approaches  are  certainly 
possible,  much  care  would  be  needed  to  insure  that  complete  coverage  of  the  RTA  was  provided 
as  neither  FTA  nor  FMECA  type  failure  analysis  will  match  up  one-to-one  with  a  hybrid 
approach.  For  the  challenge  problem,  the  RTA  has  been  architected  to  essentially  monitor  for 
undesired  states,  and  thus  our  RTA  architecture  is  fundamentally  deductive  (top-down), 
determining  whether  the  causes  of  a  faulty  state  are  the  advanced  components  and  whether  to 
revert  or  not  (as  opposed  to  trying  to  determine  whether  the  outputs  of  an  advanced  component 
reflect  a  failure  of  the  component).  With  this  type  of  architecture,  direct  ties  can  be  made 
between  an  FTA  for  a  particular  undesirable  system  behavior  and  the  RTA  that  is  monitoring  for 
that  behavior.  The  FTA  can  be  useful  both  during  the  design  process,  in  suggesting  what 
behaviors  an  RTA  should  be  monitoring,  and  also  when  conducting  Risk  Analysis  for  the  entire 
system  (with  the  RTA  in  place),  demonstrating  the  reduced  probability  of  the  top  level  event  due 
to  the  Risk  Management  provided  by  the  RTA.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  does  NOT  invalidate 
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the  use  of  FMECA  in  RTA  setting,  nor  the  failure  mode  analysis  shown  in  prior  sections.  In 
fact,  FMECA  has  one  clear  advantage  over  FTA  in  that  it  provides  some  assurance  of 
completeness  of  the  analysis.  For  this  reason,  FMECA  can  suggest  top  level  events  that  might 
need  a  fault  tree,  or  that  should  be  addressed  with  an  RTA  or  to  validate  an  existing  fault  tree. 
Furthermore,  FMECA  analysis  will  be  critical  in  certifying  the  system,  as  it  can  demonstrate  that 
all  possible  component  failures  have  been  considered. 

A  notional  pair  of  examples  will  help  illustrate  how  FTA  can  be  useful  during  the  design  of  an 
RTA.  Two  cases  will  be  considered,  but  it  should  note  that  neither  of  this  is  intended  to 
represent  the  actual  system  developed  for  the  challenge  problem,  but  are  rather  for  illustrative 
purposes  on  the  use  of  FTA.  Fault  trees  for  the  actual  Mission  Management  System  will  be 
shown  later  in  this  section.  For  both  of  the  example  cases,  the  top  level  (undesired)  system 
behavior  will  be  that  the  stall  angle  of  attack  is  exceeded  by  the  vehicle  and  in  both  cases  a 
baseline  system  exists  which  prevents  stall  and  an  advanced  guidance  system  (with  RTA)  is 
being  designed. 

Case  1:  The  baseline  system  prevents  stall  by  limiting  the  elevator  deflections  on  the  vehicle.  In 
this  case,  a  fault  tree  for  vehicle  stall  for  the  baseline  system  would  not  have  any  entries  in  the 
fault  tree  for  guidance  components,  as  guidance  commands  cannot  cause  the  vehicle  to  stall, 
since  stall  is  prevented  through  limits  on  elevator  deflection,  applied  independent  of  guidance 
commands.  The  designer  of  the  RTA  for  the  advanced  guidance  system  would  generate  a 
separate  fault  tree  for  the  advanced  system,  but  would  similarly  see  that  no  advanced  guidance 
components  appear  in  the  “vehicle  stall”  fault  tree,  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  Thus,  the  RTA 
designer  can  conclude  that  monitoring  for  vehicle  stall  is  unnecessary  for  the  RTA  in  this 
particular  case  and  can  focus  the  RTA  effort  towards  other  fault  trees  representing  other 
undesired  system  behaviors. 

Case  2:  The  baseline  system  prevents  stall  by  the  guidance  algorithms  limiting  the  angle  of 
attack.  In  this  case,  a  different  approach  has  been  taken  by  the  baseline  system  and  stall  is 
prevented  by  the  angle  of  attack  limits  within  the  baseline  guidance  system.  Contrary  to  Case  1, 
a  fault  tree  for  vehicle  stall  for  the  baseline  system  will  show  guidance  component  failures,  albeit 
at  a  very  low  probability,  as  the  baseline  guidance  has  been  certified  as  being  reliable.  Once 
again,  the  designer  of  the  RTA  will  generate  a  new  fault  tree  for  the  advanced  system,  and  this 
fault  tree  will  include  advanced  guidance  component  failures.  At  this  stage,  the  power  of  FTA 
during  RTA  design  can  be  seen  as  several  possibilities  exist.  First,  if  the  probability  of  failure  of 
the  advanced  components  in  the  particular  ways  represented  on  this  fault  tree  are  the  same  or 
lower  than  the  baseline  components,  then  an  RTA  should  not  be  needed  for  vehicle  stall.  This 
does  not  suggest  that  the  advanced  components  are  certifiable  (recalling  that  FTA  is  driven  by 
system  behaviors,  not  component  reliability),  but  rather  that  this  particular  system  behavior 
(vehicle  stall)  does  not  need  to  be  monitored  by  an  RTA.  The  second  possibility  is  that  the 
probability  of  failure  of  the  advanced  component  is  higher  than  the  baseline  component,  or 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.  In  this  case,  the  RTA  designer  can  finally  see  a  place  that  an 
RTA  would  be  appropriate. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  that  FTA  can  both  suggest  where  an  RTA  might  be  needed,  but  also 
can  show  system  behaviors  that  do  not  need  an  RTA  at  all.  Furthermore,  FTA  can  illustrate  the 
potential  weaknesses  of  a  system  in  such  a  way  that  an  alternative  to  an  RTA  for  the  advanced 
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components  might  be  suggested.  For  example,  the  RTA  designer  in  Case  2  above  might  note  the 
weakness  in  having  vehicle  stall  prevented  as  a  guidance  function,  and  might  suggest  using 
something  like  the  elevator  deflection  limiting  shown  in  Case  1 ,  and  thus  obviating  the  need  for 
RTA  at  this  point  in  the  system.  In  other  words,  an  RTA  designer  armed  with  an  FTA  for  the 
system  is  well  equipped  to  suggest  changes  to  the  overall  system  architecture  that  might  be  more 
effective,  and  more  acceptable  from  a  safety  standpoint  than  simply  putting  an  RTA  in  place  for 
a  particular  system  behavior.  If  the  RTA  designer  can  successfully  remove  the  advanced 
components  from  ALL  of  the  system  fault  trees,  then  the  RTA  requirements  shrink  to  nothing 
and  the  advanced  components  cannot  harm  the  system  and  would  be  safe  to  implement  with  no 
RTA  at  all. 

Once  an  RTA  architected  system  has  been  designed,  the  fault  trees  can  be  used  quantitatively  to 
generate  probabilities  of  undesired  system  behavior  and  to  suggest  modifications  so  the  design  as 
well  as  to  generate  metrics  for  safety  certification,  and  risk  mitigation  tables.  A  full  set  of  fault 
trees  for  the  Mission  Management  System  would  be  extensive  and  would  include  advanced  and 
baseline  components.  For  illustration  purposes,  two  fault  trees  will  be  considered,  Aircraft  Loss 
of  Lift,  and  Vehicle  Collision.  The  former  will  illustrate  the  building  of  a  fault  tree  from  basic 
principles,  and  the  latter  will  illustrate  the  use  of  a  fault  tree  to  generate  Risk  Mitigation  tables. 
Some  formal  procedures  for  generating  a  fault  tree  will  be  described  first. 

E.3  FTA  Formal  Procedures 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  present  a  full  description  of  FTA  or  how  it  should  be 
conducted.  Much  of  the  information  presented  here  and  the  approach  taken  are  derived  from  the 
standard  NASA  approach  to  FTA  which  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  different  industries, 
and  is  fully  described  in  [Stamatelatos  2002],  Instead,  an  overview  of  the  general  procedure  is 
shown  here,  followed  by  the  examples  in  the  following  sections.  Some  general  comments  are 
appropriate  first.  FTA  is  a  failure  focused  analysis  method  (as  indeed  FMECA  is  as  well.) 
Analysis  can,  in  theory,  be  done  from  a  success  viewpoint  instead,  by  examining  the  ways  in 
which  a  system  can  be  insured  to  be  successful,  rather  than  the  ways  in  which  it  can  fail.  In  fact, 
a  formal  method  exists  for  converting  a  fault  tree  into  its  logical  complement,  a  success  tree, 
showing  all  the  ways  in  which  a  top  level  of  event  (the  negation  of  the  fault  tree  top  level  event) 
is  guaranteed  to  occur.  However,  failure  analysis  is  almost  always  a  more  desirable  way  to 
analyze  the  system  due  to  several  factors: 

•  Easier  to  agree  on  what  constitutes  failure  than  success 

•  Success  often  associated  with  efficiency,  and  non-discrete  evaluations 

•  Success  space  often  much  larger  than  failure  space 

•  Failure  probabilities  low,  and  the  math  used  for  overall  probability  calculations  is  easier 
with  numbers  near  0,  rather  than  numbers  near  1 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Assume/Guarantee  reasoning  is  often  success  driven 
(guaranteeing  what  will  happen,  not  what  will  not  happen)  and  it  is  often  useful  to  invert  the 
Assume/Guarantee  reasoning  when  using  it  to  help  with  the  construction  of  fault  trees. 

The  interrelationships  among  events  captured  by  a  fault  tree  are  described  by  three  concepts: 
failure  modes,  failure  mechanisms  and  failure  effects.  For  a  given  system,  subsystem  or 
component: 
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•  Failure  modes  are  the  various  ways  in  which  the  element  can  fail 

•  Failure  mechanisms  are  the  immediate  underlying  causes  of  the  failure  modes 

•  Failure  effects  are  the  immediate  upstream  effects  of  the  failure  mode  for  higher  level 
systems 

Failure  modes  are  one  level  are  failure  effects  for  the  next  level  down  and  failure  mechanisms  for 
the  next  level  up.  An  example  is  shown  in  Table  E.l,  examining  the  loss  of  vehicle  due  to  an 
elevator  high  command,  with  the  vehicle  being  the  highest  level  system  and  the  elevator  being 
the  lowest  level  component. 

Table  E.l.  Failure  Mechanism,  Mode  and  Effect  Example 


Description  of  Event 

Vehicle 

(system) 

Airframe 

(subsystem) 

Wing 

(subsystem) 

Elevator 

(component) 

Loss  of  Vehicle 

Mode 

Effect 

Loss  of  Lift 

Mechanism 

Mode 

Effect 

Stall  angle  of  attack 

Mechanism 

Mode 

Effect 

Elevator  high  command 

Mechanism 

Mode 

The  main  steps  for  actually  performing  FTA  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Identify  the  objective 

2.  Define  the  top  event 

3.  Define  the  scope 

4.  Define  the  resolution 

5.  Define  ground  rules  (procedure,  nomenclature) 

6.  Construct  the  FT 

7.  Evaluate  the  FT 

8.  Interpret  and  present  the  results 

Steps  3-5  are  usually  done  in  parallel,  and  can  be  iterated  on  as  a  result  of  Steps  6  and  7.  In 
particular,  the  scope  and  resolution  are  often  redefined  as  the  structure  of  the  fault  tree  is 
developed.  For  relatively  small  fault  trees  such  as  will  be  shown  here,  the  nomenclature  is  not  as 
critical  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  examine  the  tree  for  duplication  and  other  problems,  but  for  a  full 
system  FTA,  it  is  important  to  have  well  defined  procedures  and  nomenclature.  The  key 
principle  for  successfully  constructing  the  fault  tree  in  Step  6  is  to  take  small  steps  at  each  level 
of  the  tree,  insuring  that  each  level  appropriately  maps  the  actual  mechanisms  by  which  higher 
level  failure  modes  are  achieved. 

E.4  Example  of  FTA  and  RTA  during  System  Design  -  Aircraft  Loss  of  Lift 

Two  examples  of  a  fault  tree  for  the  Mission  Management  System  will  be  shown.  Recall  that 
fault  trees  are  associated  with  a  single  top  level  undesired  system  behavior.  The  undesired 
system  behaviors  examined  in  the  two  examples  will  be  Vehicle  Loss  of  Lift  and  Vehicle 
Collision  with  Another  Vehicle.  The  first  example,  will  be  used  primarily  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  a  fault  tree  for  system  design  purposes,  illustrating  the  basic  principles  described 
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above.  As  such,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  address  event  probabilities  or  to  do  risk  mitigation 
analysis.  The  second  example  is  the  Vehicle  Collision  fault  tree,  illustrating  the  use  of  a  fault 
tree  for  developing  Risk  Mitigation  tables  for  the  proposed  system  design. 

Following  the  steps  laid  out  above,  a  basic  fault  tree  will  be  shown  for  the  top  level  event  Vehicle 
Loss  of  Lift.  The  top  level  system  for  this  fault  tree  will  be  the  airframe  of  the  UAS.  Explicitly 
illustrating  the  steps  followed: 

Step  1:  Identify  the  objective.  The  objective  of  this  FTA  is  to  prevent  catastrophic  loss  of 
vehicle  lift  capability  during  flight.  Loss  of  lift  during  take-off  or  landing  is  not  part  of  the 
objective,  nor  is  unexpectedly  low  lift  that  does  not  lead  to  vehicle  stall  and  thus  vehicle  loss. 

Step  2:  Define  the  top  event.  The  top  level  event  will  be  “Loss  of  Lift  on  the  Vehicle  Wing 
Surface”.  Note  that  the  wing  is  the  primary  lift  surface  for  the  vehicle,  representing  substantially 
more  lift  capability  than  the  body  and  tails,  and  thus  is  appropriate  for  meeting  the  objective. 

This  event  does  not  address  loss  of  lift  on  the  tail  surfaces,  and  thus  does  not  encompass  loss  of 
control  of  the  vehicle,  which  would  be  a  separate  top  level  event  with  its  own  fault  tree. 

Step  3:  Define  the  scope.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  the  scope  will  be  limited  to 
environmental  factors,  engine  performance,  control  surface  performance,  and  guidance  and 
control  commands.  The  scope  will  not  include  interactions  with  other  vehicle  systems  such  as 
health  management,  and  will  not  include  any  human  interactions. 

Step  4:  Define  the  resolution.  The  resolution  of  the  analysis  will  vary  somewhat  depending  on 
the  specific  system  components.  Environmental  effects  will  be  considered  to  be  baseline  events, 
as  will  any  engine  performance  issues.  System  components  such  as  electrical  and  hydraulic 
systems  and  command  and  control  structures  will  all  be  considered  to  be  below  the  resolution  of 
this  analysis,  and  control  surface  components  will  be  deemed  to  include  all  such  subcomponents. 
Guidance  and  control  algorithms  will  be  considered  baseline  components  and  further  resolution 
of  specific  algorithm  failure  modes  will  be  below  the  desired  resolution. 

Step  5:  Define  ground  rules.  Due  to  the  small  size  and  limited  resolution  of  this  fault  tree, 
explicit  ground  rules  will  not  be  defined. 

Step  6:  Construct  the  FT.  Using  the  scope  and  resolution  defined  above,  the  following  fault  tree 
was  generated,  one  level  at  a  time: 

The  orange  blocks  in  the  diagram  represent  areas  that  would  be  appropriate  for  an  RTA.  The 
fault  tree  shown  assumes  no  RTA  components  and  could  represent  either  a  baseline  or  an 
advanced  system  without  an  RTA.  If  the  guidance  and  control  components  are  certified,  baseline 
components  then  the  failure  probabilities  that  would  later  be  assigned  to  this  fault  tree  would  be 
low.  However,  for  advanced  components,  the  probabilities  might  be  high,  or  unknown.  Thus,  an 
RTA  is  warranted  if  another  risk  mitigation  is  not  available.  Thus,  a  modified  fault  tree  would 
be  generated  with  RTA  components.  At  the  low  level  of  resolution  used  in  this  example,  this 
would  mean  a  fairly  simple  change  to  the  area  of  the  fault  tree  highlighted  in  orange  in  Figure 
E.l,  as  shown  in  Figure  E.2. 
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Figure  E.l.  Fault  Tree  for  Loss  of  Lift  on  Vehicle  Wing  Surface 


Figure  E.2.  Modified  Fault  Tree  with  RTA  Components 

E.5  Example  of  FTA  and  RTA  during  System  Design  -  Ownship  Collision 

The  second  example  of  FTA  to  be  shown  is  for  the  top  level  event  Ownship  collides  with  another 
vehicle.  Here,  we  assume  collision  avoidance  functionality  resides  within  the  FMS.  This  is  an 
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alternative  framework  that  provides  a  richer  exploration  of  the  FTA  method.  This  example  is 
designed  to  show  how  risk  mitigation  tables  and  strategies  can  be  formulated  based  on  the 
information  in  a  fault  tree,  and  how  probabilistic  assessments  are  applied.  Following  the  strict 
guidelines  for  generating  a  fault  tree  presented  in  the  prior  section  to  the  level  of  resolution 
desired  for  this  example  would  result  in  a  very  large  fault  tree  that  could  not  be  easily  presented 
in  a  single  diagram.  Since  it  is  desirable  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  pathways  that  lead  down  to 
basic,  component  level  failures,  some  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  usual  rigorousness  that 
would  need  to  be  applied  to  a  full  fault  tree,  leading  to  the  more  manageable  fault  tree  presented 
in  the  following  section  and  the  associated  Risk  Mitigation  tables.  As  Risk  Mitigation  includes 
assessments  of  relative  risk  levels,  and  probability  of  event  occurrence,  some  standards  for 
probability  and  criticality  that  will  be  applied  to  this  analysis  will  be  presented  first. 

E.5.1  Probability  and  Criticality  Levels 

In  this  study,  we  will  present  notional  probabilities  of  event  occurrences,  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Table  E.2.  which  comes  from  MIL-STD-882.  This  table  shows  five  categories  of  “probability 
levels.”  Based  on  this,  we  present  a  probability  model  shown  in  Table  E.3  which  expands  the 
probability  definition  to  eight  levels.  Note  that  an  actual  FTA  procedure  would  develop 
probability  models  with  numerical  values.  However,  here,  for  demonstration  purposes,  we  will 
categorize  probability  values  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Table  E.2.  Failure  Probability  Levels  (MIL-STD-882) 


Level 

Description 

Frequent 

Likely  to  occur  in  the  life  of  the  item  or  continuously 
experienced 

Probable 

Will  occur  several  times  in  the  life  of  an  item  or  will  occur 
frequently 

Likely  to  occur  sometime  in  the  life  of  an  item  or  will  occur 
several  times 

Occasional 

Remote 

Unlikely  but  possible  to  occur  in  the  life  of  an  item  or 
unlikely,  but  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur 

Improbable 

So  unlikely,  it  can  be  assumed  occurrence  may  not  be 
experienced.  Unlikely  to  occur,  but  possible. 
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Table  E.3.  Notional  Probability  Categories 


Label 

Probability 

Definition 

Description 

EH 

Extremely  High 

0.999999  or  greater:  Event  will  almost  always  occur 

VH 

Very  High 

In  range  of  0.99:  Event  has  a  very  high  chance  of 
occurring 

H 

High 

In  range  of  0.8:  Event  has  a  high  chance  of  occurring 

LH 

Low  High 

In  range  of  0.7:  Event  has  a  good  chance  of  occurring 

M 

Mid-Range 

In  range  of  0.3  to  0.7:  Event  may  or  may  not  happen 

L 

Low 

In  range  of  0. 1  to  0.3:  Event  has  a  low  chance  of 
occurring 

VL 

Very  Low 

In  range  of  0.01 :  Event  has  a  very  low  chance  of 
occurring 

EL 

Extremely  Low 

0.000001  or  lower:  Event  will  almost  never  occur 

In  Table  E.4  we  repeat  the  criticality  definitions  from  DO-178C  and  will  use  this  model  in  the 
FTA  study. 


Table  E.4.  Criticality  Level  Table  (DO-178C) 


Level 

Failure 

Condition 

Description 

A 

Catastrophic 

Failure  may  cause  a  crash.  Error  or  loss  of  critical  function  required 
to  safely  fly  and  land  aircraft. 

B 

Hazardous 

Failure  has  a  large  negative  impact  on  safety  or  performance,  or 
reduces  the  ability  of  the  crew  to  operate  the  aircraft  due  to  physical 
distress  or  a  higher  workload,  or  causes  serious  or  fatal  injuries 
among  the  passengers.  (Safety-significant) 

C 

Major 

Failure  is  significant,  but  has  a  lesser  impact  than  a  Hazardous 
failure  (for  example,  leads  to  passenger  discomfort  rather  than 
injuries)  or  significantly  increases  crew  workload,  (safety  related) 

D 

Minor 

Failure  is  noticeable,  but  has  a  lesser  impact  than  a  Major  failure 
(for  example,  causing  passenger  inconvenience  or  a  routine  flight 
plan  change) 

E 

No  Effect 

Failure  has  no  impact  on  safety,  aircraft  operation,  or  crew 
workload. 
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Ownship  on 
collision  course 
with  other  vehicle 


77 


X 


FMS  solution 
not  available 

"S" 


I 


Single  string  FMS 
processor  fails 

"77 - 


For  multiplex:  FMS 
processor  fails  and 
RM  fails  to  correctly 
ID  processor  fault 

0 


Other  vehicle's  FMS 
fails  to  avoid  collision 


Other  vehicle  FMS 
solution  in  error  or 
not  available 


Other  vehicle  does  not 
see  ownship 


Other  vehicles  sensors 
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Figure  E.3.  FMS  FTA  for  Collision  Avoidance  Function  with  Single  Vehicle  Conflict 
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E.5.2  Fault  Tree  Analysis  due  to  Data  Input  Errors 

The  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure  E.4  isolates  the  fault  pathway  for  data  input  error 
occurrences. 


Figure  E.4.  Fault  Tree  Analysis  for  Collision  Avoidance  Function  due  to  Data  Input  Errors 

The  following  table  gives  a  description  of  the  risk  mitigation  processes  required  to  bring  the 
probability  of  the  ownship  colliding  with  another  vehicle  to  an  acceptable  value  for  successful 
certification.  Here,  P0  =  probability  of  occurrence. 
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Table  E.5.  Risk  Mitigation  Processes  for  Data  Input  Errors 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

GPS,  Radar, 

EO/IR,  other 
sensors  inaccurate 
or  fail 

Use  high  quality  hardware;  maintenance 
should  follow  recommended/certified 
practices  and  schedule;  use  redundant 
sensors  and  multiplex  architectures.  Use 
analytic  redundancy  algorithms  to 
recover  information  using  other  sensors. 
Criticality  ranges:  1  if  common  mode 
failure  eliminates  critical,  required 
information  (but  probability  of 
occurrence  =  VL);  4-5  if  loss  of  data  can 
be  estimated/recovered 

L 

VL 

A-E 

GPS,  EO/IR 

temporarily 

blocked 

Use  in  coordination  with  IMU;  Develop 
algorithms  that  are  robust  to  data 
dropouts; 

Probability  is  high  -  common  occurrence 
Criticality  can  be  =  1  during  tight 
formation  or  avoiding  intruders 

H 

H 

A-C 

Receiver  fails 

Use  high  quality  radios;  maintenance 
should  follow  recommended/certified 
practices  and  schedule;  use  redundant 
radios  and  multiplex  architectures. 

VL 

EL 

A-C 

Comm,  dropouts 
or  latencies 

Use  high  quality  radios;  maintenance 
should  follow  recommended/certified 
practices  and  schedule;  use  redundant 
radios  and  multiplex  architectures.  This 
is  a  common  occurrence  and  systems 
should  be  constructed  to  be  robust  to  this. 

H 

M 

D-E 

NAV  solution  in 

error 

Use  high  quality  hardware;  maintenance 
should  follow  recommended/certified 
practices  and  schedule;  NAV  systems 
typically  certified  -  probability  of 
algorithm/coding  error  =  EL;  Criticality  = 

1  if  permanent  NAV  failure,  otherwise  3- 
5  if  errors  temporary/solution  can  be 
recovered 

VL 

EL 

A-E 

Summary  from 
above:  input  data 
incorrect  or 
missing 

Probability  is  high  for  temporary  drop 
outs,  very  low  for  permanent  loss  of 
critical  information;  industry  standards 
exist  for  risk  mitigation  of  sensor  failures 

H 

H 

A,  P0  =  VL 
C-E,  P0  =  L 
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Table  Continued 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

IVHM  fails  to 
recover  or  detect 
poor/lost 
information 

FDIR  algorithms  and  IVHM  systems 
currently  under  wide  development  and 
use.  Risk  mitigation  is  to  accurately 
develop  and  certify  FDIR  algorithms  for 
each  specific  application;  P0  =  EL; 
criticality  can  be  =  1  if  critical,  required 
information  lost  or  in  error 

VL 

EL 

A-B 

Summary  from 
above:  poor 
quality 

information  for 
FMS 

Develop  FMS  to  be  robust  to  input  data 
errors  and  temporary  drop  outs.  Since 
sensor  errors/drop  outs  common,  this 
must  be  addressed.  Criticality  can  be  =  1 
if  critical,  required  information 
permanently  lost  or  in  error  (not  possible 
to  be  robust  to  this).  For  temporary 
errors,  criticality  =  4-5 

H 

H 

A-E 

FMS  protocol  for 
poor  data 
inadequate 

Develop  FMS  to  be  robust  to  input  data 
errors  and  temporary  drop  outs.  Perform 
design  time  V&V  as  much  as  possible 
with  input  error  dispersion  studies. 

Develop  RTA  checks  for  this  occurrence 
(assuming  no  common  mode  failures  for 
both  FMS  and  RTA  -  i.e.  input  data 
errors  cannot  cause  failure  of  RTA 
system) 

VL 

EL 

A-E 

Summary  from 
above:  FMS 
solution  in  error 
due  to  input  data 
errors 

Develop  RTA  checks  for  this  occurrence. 
RTA  will  not  change  probability  of  this 
occurrence,  but  can  change  its  criticality, 
(assuming  no  common  mode  failures  for 
both  FMS  and  RTA  -  i.e.  input  data 
errors  cannot  cause  failure  of  RTA 
system) 

VL 

VL 

A  w/o  RTA 
D-E  w/RTA 

FMS  fails  to 
deconflict 

Develop  FMS  to  be  robust  to  input  data 
errors  and  temporary  drop  outs  during 
deconfliction  protocols.  Develop  RTA 
checks  for  this  occurrence  (assuming  no 
common  mode  failures  for  both  FMS  and 
RTA  -  i.e.  input  data  errors  cannot  cause 
failure  of  RTA  system) 

VL 

VL 

A  w/o  RTA 
D-E  w/RTA 

Ownship  on 
collision  course 
with  other  vehicle 

Keep  vehicles  separated  by  enough 
distance  so  each  vehicle  has  time  to 
deconflict  -  minimum  separation  should 
increase  with  increasing  winds/turbulence 
and  other  adverse  environmental  factors. 

VL 

VL 

A-E 
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Table  Continued 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

FMS  RTA  fails  to 
recognize  conflict 
or  acts  too  late 

Develop  RTA  to  be  accurate  in  its  critical 
collision  avoidance  functionality. 

Develop  RTA  to  be  more  robust  to  input 
data  errors  than  FMS. 

VL 

EL 

A 

Other  vehicle’s 

FMS  fails  to 
avoid  collision 

Risk  mitigation  is  same  as  above. 
Probability  of  occurrence  =  EL  unless 
common  mode  failure  (FMSs  on  both 
ships  in  error  due  to  same  reason  -  e.g. 
both  have  flown  into  fog/cloud  cover  or 
smoke  and  some  algorithm  error  results  in 
total  system  failure  due  to  loss  of  EO/IR 
data).  Other  risk  mitigation  -  do  not 
allow  operations  in  adverse 
environmental  conditions  that  critically 
effect  sensor  performance. 

EL 

EL 

A 

Summary  from 
above:  Ownship 
collides  with 
another  vehicle 

Risk  mitigation  is  same  as  above. 
Probability  of  occurrence  «  EL  as  long 
as  proper  minimum  separation  protocols 
followed. 

Ultimately,  here  is  where  we  must  argue 
that  risk  is  mitigated  to  certifiable  levels 
with  a  working  RTA.  Must  prove  that  the 
certified  RTA  will  correctly  arrest  any 
ensuing  collision  course. 

EL 

«EL 

A 

In  summary,  sensor  failures  and  sensor  inaccuracies  are  common  occurrences  and  risk  mitigation 
is  largely  a  process  of  making  all  subsystems  robust  to  such  failures/errors  and  employing 
channel  redundancies.  Sensor  system  architectures  will  depend  on  criticality  of  equipment, 
mission  roles  and  required  safety.  Low  value  UASs  flown  only  in  combat  may  have  single  string 
systems,  whereas  high  value  assets  or  vehicles  flown  over  populated  areas  may  require  triplex 
systems,  redundancy  management  and  high  quality  sensors.  RTA  can  play  a  role  in  checking 
certain  aspects  of  the  FMS’s  performance  if  sensor  failures/inaccuracies  are  identified  and 
quantified.  Key  items  for  certification  are: 

1 .  IVHM  and  FDIR  systems  are  required  to  perform  to  specified  levels  so  that  probability  of 
long  term  critical  loss  of  information  =  EL. 

2.  RTA  system  is  required  to  be  robust  to  sensor  failures/inaccuracies  to  specified  levels. 

3.  Proper  protocols  should  be  in  place  for  identifying  when  the  RTA  system  and  the  FMS  can 
no  longer  be  trusted  under  current  sensor  failures  (e.g.  activate  baseline  procedures  and  fly 
back  to  base,  or  transmit  distress  signal  and  have  remote  human  operator  take  control  of  vehi¬ 
cle). 

E.5.3  Fault  Tree  Analysis  due  to  Adverse  Scenarios 

The  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure  E.5  isolates  the  fault  pathway  for  unforeseen  adverse  scenario 
occurrences. 
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Figure  E.5.  Fault  Tree  Analysis  for  Collision  Avoidance  Function  due  to  Scenario 

The  following  table  gives  a  description  of  the  risk  mitigation  processes  required  to  bring  the 
probability  of  the  ownship  colliding  with  another  vehicle  to  an  acceptable  value  for  successful 
certification. 


Table  E.6.  Risk  Mitigation  Processes  for  Adverse  Scenarios 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

FMS  fails  to 
accurately  predict 
other  vehicle’s 
near  term  future 
path 

Require  separation  distances  and  update 
rates  to  minimize  effect  of  prediction 
errors.  Require  operation  only  in 
winds/turbulence  conditions  that  do  not 
cause  erratic  vehicle  attitude  changes 
(conditions  that  can  be  handled  by 
vehicle).  Criticality  level  depends  on 
velocity  and  distance  between  vehicles. 

M 

L  to  VL 

A-E 

Other  vehicle’s 
motion  sets  up 
collision  course 

Risk  mitigation  for  all  FMS  applies. 

(See  other  tables  -  FMS  solution  should 
never  set  up  collision  course.  Criticality 
level  depends  on  velocity  and  distance 
between  vehicles. 

L  to  VL 

L  to  VL 

A-C 
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Table  Continued 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

Event  dynamics 
too  fast  for  FMS 
to  keep  up 

Require  ratings  on  separation  distances, 
velocities  and  update  rates  such  that 

FMS  can  provide  correct  solution  in  the 
given  amount  of  time.  Criticality  level 
depends  on  velocity  and  distance 
between  vehicles. 

VL 

EL 

A-C 

Summary  from 
above:  FMS 
solution  in  error 
due  to  scenario 
and  fails  to 
deconflict 

Develop  RTA  checks  for  this 
occurrence:  e.g.  compare  current  rate  of 
dynamics  versus  some  predetermined 
“never  to  exceed”  bandwidth. 

VL 

VL  to  EL 

A-C 

See  the  previous  table  for  descriptions  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure 
E.4. 

E.5.4  Fault  Tree  Analysis  due  to  Processor  Failure 

The  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure  E.6  isolates  the  fault  pathway  for  processor  failures. 
Following  the  figure,  Table  E.7  gives  a  description  of  the  risk  mitigation  processes  required  to 
bring  the  probability  of  the  ownship  colliding  with  another  vehicle  to  an  acceptable  value  for 
successful  certification. 


Figure  E.6.  Fault  Tree  Analysis  for  Collision  Avoidance  Function  due  to  Processor  Failure 
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Table  E.7.  Risk  Mitigation  Processes  for  Processor  Failures 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

Single  string  FMS 
fails 

Use  higher  quality  hardware; 
maintenance  should  follow 
recommended/certified  practices  and 
schedule;  use  redundant  processors  and 
multiplex  architectures,  if  possible.  Have 
different  functional  levels  run  on 
different  processors.  Set  up  “fall  back” 
procedures  so  that  FMs  “rebooted”  on 
shared  processors  with  other  functional 
levels.  Require  operation  in  designated 
combat  zones  only. 

L 

L  to  VL 

A-B 

For  multiplex:  RM 
fails  to  correctly 

ID  processor 
faults 

Use  certified  RM  and  standard  FDI 
practices. 

VL  to  EL 

EL 

A-B 

Summary  from 
above:  FMS 
solution  not 
available  -  fails  to 
deconflict 

See  above 

VL  to  EL 

EL 

A-B 

See  Table  E.5  for  descriptions  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure  E.4. 

E.5.6  Fault  Tree  Analysis  due  to  FMS  Software  Errors 

The  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure  E.7  isolates  the  fault  pathway  for  algorithm,  coding  or 
convergence  errors.  Following  the  figure,  Table  E.8  gives  a  description  of  the  risk  mitigation 
processes  required  to  bring  the  probability  of  the  ownship  colliding  with  another  vehicle  to  an 
acceptable  value  for  successful  certification. 
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Figure  E.7.  Fault  Tree  Analysis  for  Collision  Avoidance  Function  due  to  Software  Errors 
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Table  E.8.  Risk  Mitigation  Processes  for  Software  Errors 


Event 

Risk  Mitigation  Process/Description 

P0  w/o  Risk 
Mitigation 

P0  with  Risk 
Mitigation 

Criticality 

OMM  coding 
error 

Perform  design  time  verification  analysis 
to  extent  possible.  Apply  advanced 
formal  methods  at  design  time. 

Develop  RTA  checks  for  this  occurrence. 
One  approach  may  be  to  develop  a  run 
time  variant  of  design  time  formal 
methods.  Code  should  be  constructed  to 
allow  for  run  time  checks  (akin  to  built-in 
self-tests,  BISTs). 

Criticality  can  vary  from  A  to  E 
depending  on  the  error. 

L 

VL 

A-E 

OMM  algorithm 
design  error 

Perform  design  time  validation  analysis 
to  extent  possible. 

Develop  RTA  checks  for  this  occurrence. 
Nature  of  checks  will  depend  on  sub¬ 
function  being  checked.  Code  should  be 
constructed  to  allow  for  run  time  checks 
(akin  to  built-in  self-tests,  BISTs). 
Criticality  can  vary  from  A  to  E 
depending  on  the  error. 

L 

EL? 

A-E 

OMM  non¬ 
convergence 

Develop  processes  to  “continue  through” 
non-convergence  time  (e.g.  continue  to 
deliver  last  good  solution,  or  have  “bank” 
of  pre-calculated  solutions.  Develop 

RTA  checks  for  this  occurrence.  Code 
should  be  constructed  to  allow  for  run 
time  checks  (akin  to  built-in  self-tests, 
BISTs).  Criticality  depends  on  how  long 
non-convergence  continues. 

L 

VL 

A-B 

Summary  from 
above:  OMM 
solution  in  error 
due  to  software 
errors  and  fails  to 
deconflict 

See  above 

L 

VL  to  EL 

A-E 

See  Table  E.5  for  descriptions  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  FTA  diagram  shown  in  Figure  E.4. 

E.6  Summary 

In  summary,  RTA  may  be  most  useful  in  determining  algorithm  or  coding  errors  and  performing 
the  last  possible  collision  avoidance  check  for  overall  safety.  RTA  may  have  less  value  under 
hardware  sensor  or  actuator  failures.  For  hardware  failures,  risk  mitigation  practices  are  well 
matured  and  should  be  followed  to  the  required  level  of  safety  for  certification. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  two  main  areas  for  potential  failures  to  occur  are: 

1 .  Synchronization  issues:  since  we  are  concerned  with  a  fleet  of  vehicles  in  a  cooperative 
control  architecture,  key  to  a  successful  mission  will  be  accurate  and  timely  information 
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exchange.  However,  communication  latencies/dropouts  and  general  sensor  errors  and 
measurement  inaccuracies  often  occur,  especially  in  a  battlefield  environment  (e.g.  dust, 
smoke,  signal  jamming,  etc.  can  cause  imperfect  operating  conditions).  This  can  lead  to 
errors  being  propagated  through  the  solution  process.  With  continuous  negotiating  between 
each  ownship’s  MPS  and  FMS  and,  in  turn,  continuous  negotiating  between  fleetmates’ 
MPSs,  there  may  be  significant  probability  of  timing  issues  occurring,  whereby  race 
conditions  or  deadlock  conditions  arise,  leading  to  unforeseen,  odd  behavior  in  the  overall 
management  of  the  fleet.  Or,  an  ownship’s  MPS/FMS  pair  may  have  fallen  behind  in  their 
solution  and  are  not  operating  on  current  information,  while  its  fleetmates’  MPS/FMSs  may 
be  incorrectly  assuming  that  it  is  keeping  up. 

2.  Non-Convergence  issues:  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  algorithms  in  both  the  MPS  and  FMS, 
there  may  always  be  the  possibility  of  non-convergence,  depending  on  the  approaches  under 
consideration.  This  too  can  lead  to  solutions  falling  behind  and  violating  framerates. 

A  proper  design  approach  for  advanced,  intelligent  and  learning  algorithms  in  this  context  should 
be  to  add  in  robustness  to  such  failure  conditions.  For  example,  the  system  should  be  able  to 
recognize  erroneous  behavior  and  be  able  to  easily  and  quickly  reset  the  algorithms  as  often  as 
needed.  Or,  there  should  be  temporary  backup  procedures  or  plans  of  action  when  the  system 
cannot  converge  to  a  solution  due  to  unforeseen  environmental  conditions  or  unexpected 
scenarios. 

Although  the  above  description  seems  similar  to  run  time  assurance,  it  is  not.  It  is  the  process  of 
advanced  systems  performing  self-analysis  in  advanced  ways,  with  advanced  recovery  actions. 
These  procedures  should  all  take  place  before  safety  becomes  an  issue.  Run  time  assurance  is 
focused  strictly  on  safety  -  when  all  else  has  failed,  then  the  RTA  system  should  take  over. 
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Appendix  F 

Feasibility  of  Computing  Switching  Condition  for  No-Fly  Zone 
Avoidance  and  Flight  Safety  Using  Formal  Methods  Tools 

F.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  investigates  the  feasibility  of  computing  the  switching  condition  for  no-fly  zone 
avoidance  and  flight  safety  for  a  UAS  using  state-of-the-art  formal  methods  tools,  specifically, 
model  checkers  for  hybrid  systems.  A  model  checker  is  a  tool  for  constructing  and  analyzing  the 
state-space  of  a  given  system.  A  model  checker  can  be  used,  for  example,  to  determine  whether 
all  of  the  reachable  states  of  a  given  system  satisfy  a  safety  requirement.  A  hybrid  system  is  a 
system  with  both  discrete  and  continuous  variables.  A  transition  relation  specifies  the  transitions 
between  different  values  of  the  discrete  variables.  For  each  combination  of  values  of  the  discrete 
variables,  there  is  a  collection  of  differential  equations  that  describe  the  evolution  of  the 
continuous  variables.  The  UAS  model  used  in  this  investigation  is  based  on  the  UAS  guidance 
model  presented  earlier  in  this  report. 

For  simplicity,  this  investigation  considers  only  the  case  of  a  single  no-fly  zone  directly  ahead  of 
the  UAS.  No-fly  zones  in  other  positions  could  be  handled  similarly.  The  absolute  orientation 
of  the  vehicle  is  unimportant,  so  we  assume  it  is  initially  moving  in  the  positive  X  direction. 

With  these  assumptions,  computation  of  the  switching  condition  involves  two  kinds  of 
computations,  corresponding  to  the  questions: 

1)  Is  an  unrecoverable  state  reachable  from  the  current  state  for  the  UAS  with  the  advanced 
controller,  modeled  as  completely  non-deterministic,  in  the  RTA  decision  period  (i.e.,  the  time 
between  switching  decisions)? 

2)  Is  an  incorrect  state  reachable  from  the  current  state  for  the  UAS  with  a  safety  controller  that 
turns  around  as  “quickly”  (i.e.,  in  as  little  X  distance)  as  possible,  in  the  time  it  takes  the  UAS  to 
turn  around  (i.e.,  for  its  X  velocity  to  become  0)?  When  the  vehicle  has  turned  around,  we  know 
that  it  has  successfully  avoided  the  no-fly  zone. 

Our  experience  and  conclusions  are  summarized  in  Section  F.2.  In  short,  reachability 
computations  for  question  1)  are  possible  with  reasonable  running  time  and  accuracy. 
Reachability  computations  for  question  2)  are  not  feasible,  due  to  the  much  longer  time  horizon, 
but  question  2)  can  reasonably  be  answered  using  simulations.  Therefore,  computation  of  the 
switching  condition  is  feasible  using  a  combination  of  hybrid  system  reachability  computations 
(performed  by  a  hybrid  system  model  checker)  and  simulation.  Recommendations  for  future 
directions  appear  in  Section  F.3.  Details  of  our  experience  with  these  two  kinds  of  reachability 
computations  appear  in  Sections  F.4  and  F.5,  respectively. 

For  expediency,  since  the  goal  is  to  evaluate  feasibility,  this  investigation  does  not  include  a 
complete  computation  of  the  switching  condition.  The  conclusions  are  based  on  experiments 
with  selected  computations  representative  of  the  full  set  of  computations  needed  to  compute  the 
switching  condition. 
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Switching  conditions  are  often  characterized  in  terms  of  a  backward  reachability  computation 
from  the  set  of  incorrect  states.  However,  that  characterization  requires  an  unbounded-duration 
backward  reachability  computation,  which  would  be  infeasible  for  this  system.  Using  a  forward- 
reachability  characterization  of  the  switching  condition  allows  us  to  use  finite-duration 
reachability  computations,  based  on  the  above  observation  that,  once  the  vehicle  has  turned 
around,  we  know  that  it  has  successfully  avoided  the  no-fly  zone,  so  the  forward  reachability 
computation  can  be  terminated  at  that  point. 

There  are  several  “flight  safety”  conditions  that  should  be  ensured  by  either  the  RTA  system  or 
other  safety  systems,  e.g.,  that  the  velocity  remains  within  reasonable  limits,  ft  is  more  efficient 
to  consider  these  flight  safety  conditions  together  with  no-fly  zone  avoidance,  rather  than 
separately,  because  this  enables  us  to  restrict  attention  to  states  satisfying  all  of  these  conditions, 
as  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

A  reasonable  decision  time  for  guidance-level  properties  for  a  relatively  slow-flying  vehicle  like 
the  UAS  in  the  challenge  problem  is  about  1  second,  so  the  reachability  computation  is 
considered  to  be  feasible  if  it  can  be  done  for  at  least  1  second  of  simulation  time  (we  use  the 
conventional  term  “simulation  time”  even  though  “reachability  time”  would  be  more  accurate). 


Figure  F.l.  Illustration  of  Relationships  between  Advanced  Mode  and  other  States 
F.1.1  Candidate  Model  Checkers 

We  evaluated  the  applicability  of  several  model  checkers  for  hybrid  systems  to  these  two  kinds 
of  reachability  computations.  A  few  of  them  are  described  briefly  in  this  section.  Some  are  not 
applicable  to  either  problem  because  they  do  not  support  the  non-linear  dynamics  of  the  UAS. 
Some  are  not  applicable  to  advanced-controller  reachability  computations  because  they  do  not 
support  inclusion  flows,  also  called  non-deterministic  derivatives,  i.e.,  differential  inequalities 
that  bound  the  derivatives,  instead  of  differential  equations  that  specify  them  exactly.  We  found 
and  experimented  with  three  tools  that  support  the  necessary  non-linear  dynamics  and  inclusion 
flows:  Flow*,  HSolver,  and  HyCreate2.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  they  solve 
essentially  the  same  problem  (with  minor  variations),  they  use  very  different  algorithms.  Also, 
they  are  based  on  conceptually  similar  models  of  hybrid  systems,  so  it  is  relatively  easy  (for  a 
human)  to  translate  a  model  from  one  tool’s  modeling  language  to  the  others,  despite  syntactic 
differences. 

Flow*  (http://svstems.cs.colorado.edu/research/cvberphvsical/taylormodels/)  is  a  hybrid  system 
model  checker  developed  primarily  by  Xin  Chen.  Flow*  supports  inclusion  flows  of  the  form 
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e+ci  <x<e+C2.  Flow*  ’s  reachability  algorithm  is  described  in  [Chen  2012],  For  each  timestep, 
it  computes  an  approximate  solution  to  the  differential  equations  during  that  time  interval, 
starting  from  a  given  region  of  initial  states.  The  approximate  solution  is  represented  as  a  Taylor 
model.  This  is  similar  to  the  well-known  use  of  Taylor  expansions  to  approximate  a  function 
near  a  given  point.  A  Taylor  model  is  a  polynomial  approximation  that  describes  how  a  region 
in  the  state  space  evolves  during  a  time  interval.  At  each  instant  during  that  interval,  it  defines  a 
region  in  the  state  space  whose  boundaries  are  polynomial  surfaces;  this  is  potentially  more 
accurate  than  simply  using  boxes,  i.e.,  regions  in  the  state  space  whose  boundaries  are  planes. 
Specifically,  a  Taylor  model  consists  of:  (1)  local  variables  v  e  [-l,l]rfand  t  e[0,x],  where  x  is 
the  duration  of  the  timestep,  and  d  is  the  number  of  dimensions,  i.e.,  the  number  of  state 
variables,  (2)  a  polynomial  px(t,  v)  for  each  state  variable  x,  and  (3)  a  remainder  Rx  for  each 
state  variable  x.  The  remainder  bounds  the  error  between  the  exact  solution  and  the  approximate 
solution  embodied  in  the  polynomials.  For  each  combination  of  values  of  v,  px(t,  v)  is  a 
possible  value  of  x  at  time  t.  The  user  specifies  the  desired  degree  of  the  polynomials,  the 
desired  time  step  x,  etc.  Flow*  computes  the  states  reachable  in  a  specified  amount  of  time  by 
starting  with  a  Taylor  Model  containing  the  initial  states,  computing  a  Taylor  model  tm\ 
representing  the  behavior  of  the  system  during  the  first  timestep,  using  the  region  defined  by  tm\ 
at  time  x  as  the  initial  region  of  the  computation  for  the  second  timestep,  and  so  on.  If,  at  any 
step,  the  remainder  exceeds  a  specified  bound  on  the  acceptable  error,  Flow*  terminates  the 
computation. 

HSolver  (http://hsolver.sourceforge.net/)  is  a  model  checker  for  hybrid  systems  developed  by 
Stefan  Ratschan  and  collaborators.  HSolver  supports  general  inclusion  flows  of  the  form  e\  <  x 
<  e2.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  HSolver  is  that  it  does  not  use  a  fixed  grid  size  or  a  timestep.  It 
adaptively  divides  the  state  space  into  boxes  of  varying  size.  HSolver’s  reachability  algorithm  is 
based  on  constraint  solving.  It  computes  a  coarse  initial  approximation  of  the  reachable  states 
using  large  boxes,  and  using  a  constraint  solver  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  transition 
between  two  boxes,  i.e.,  whether  the  system  can  evolve  from  a  state  in  the  first  box  to  a  state  in 
the  second  box  without  passing  through  other  boxes.  HSolver  repeatedly  increases  the  accuracy 
by  splitting  boxes  in  selected  areas  of  state  space,  near  the  boundary  between  the  reachable  and 
unreachable  states;  this  process  is  called  abstraction  refinement.  The  computation  terminates 
when  a  specified  level  of  accuracy  (based  on  the  sizes  of  the  boxes)  is  reached. 

HyCreate2  is  a  hybrid  system  model  checker  developed  by  Stanley  Bak 
(stanley.bak.l@us.af.mil).  HyCreate2  supports  general  inclusion  flows  of  the  form  e\  <x<  e2. 
The  state  space  is  divided  into  boxes  (also  called  hyperrectangles)  using  a  fixed-size  grid.  The 
user  specifies  the  desired  grid  size  for  each  dimension,  the  desired  width  of  the  neighborhood 
(this  indirectly  determines  the  time  step),  etc.  HyCreate2’s  reachability  algorithm  is  based  on  a 
method  called  face  lifting.  HyCreate2  starts  with  boxes  containing  the  initial  states.  At  each 
time  step,  compute  newly  reachable  boxes  by  propagating  faces  of  the  existing  boxes  forward  in 
time,  based  on  the  timestep  and  extremal  values  of  derivatives  of  the  state  variables  in  a 
neighborhood  of  the  face.  By  default,  HyCreate2  assumes  that,  for  a  given  box,  the  extremal 
values  of  the  derivative  of  each  variable  are  attained  at  comers  of  the  box.  If  the  extremal  values 
may  occur  at  any  other  point  in  the  box,  the  user  must  specify  those  points.  This  is  required  for 
our  UAS  guidance  model,  due  to  the  trigonometric  functions  in  the  differential  equations.  If  a 
box  exceeds  a  user-specified  size  threshold  (because  the  derivatives  are  large),  and  if  the  large 
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rectangle  splitting  option  was  selected,  HyCreate2  splits  the  box  into  smaller  boxes,  based  on  the 
grid  size. 

Tools  that  do  not  support  inclusion  flows 

The  following  tools  support  non-linear  dynamics  but  not  inclusion  flows. 

dReach  fattp://dreal. cs.cmu.edu/dreach.html)  is  a  model  checker  for  hybrid  systems  developed 
by  Sicun  Gao  and  collaborators  at  Camegie-Mellon  University.  dReach,  unlike  the  other  hybrid 
system  model  checkers  we  considered,  does  not  compute  a  representation  of  the  set  of  reachable 
states.  dReach  is  designed  to  determine  whether  a  state  (or  sequence  of  states)  satisfying 
specified  conditions  is  reachable  within  a  specified  time  limit.  To  do  this,  dReach  constructs  a 
large  formula  that  contains  a  subformula  for  each  timestep,  characterizing  the  states  reachable  at 
that  timestep,  conjoins  that  large  formula  with  the  conditions  characterizing  the  states  of  interest, 
and  then  checks  satisfiability  of  the  resulting  formula.  Sicun  Gao  said  he  plans  to  support 
inclusion  flows  in  a  future  version  of  dReach. 

Ariadne  (http://trac.parades.rm.cnr.it/ariadne/)  is  an  extensible  library  for  analysis  of  systems 
described  by  hybrid  automata.  The  core  reachability  algorithm  in  Ariadne  uses  grids  to  represent 
sets  of  reachable  states  at  specific  points  in  time  and  uses  Taylor  models  (also  called  flowpipes) 
to  represent  how  those  sets  of  states  evolve  over  time  [Benvenuti  2008].  The  algorithm  divides 
the  state  space  into  a  rectangular  grid,  where  the  grid  size  is  determined  dynamically  based  on 
specified  precision  bounds.  At  each  step,  flowpipes  starting  from  previously  reached  cells  are 
computed,  and  cells  that  intersect  with  these  flowpipes  are  marked  as  reached.  The  fact  that 
Ariadne  “snaps”  the  Taylor  models  onto  a  grid,  and  Flow*  doesn’t,  is  probably  the  largest 
difference  between  them.  Ariadne  does  this  to  promote  termination  when  computing  the  states 
reachable  in  an  unbounded  amount  of  time.  In  the  experiments  reported  in  [Chen  2012],  Ariadne 
is  unable  to  handle  several  models  that  Flow*  handles  successfully,  due  to  an  excessive  number 
of  grid  cells,  but  Ariadne  is  faster  than  Flow*  for  models  it  is  able  to  handle.  Ariadne’s 
developers  did  not  reply  to  inquiries  about  extending  Ariadne  to  support  inclusion  flows. 

C2E2  (https://publish.illinois.edu/c2e2-tool/)  incorporates  a  novel  simulation-based  reachability 
algorithm.  C2E2  requires  users  to  specify  a  discrepancy  function,  which  might  be  difficult  in 
practice.  C2E2’s  developers  are  working  on  techniques  to  compute  discrepancy  functions 
automatically.  C2E2’s  developers  said  they  plan  to  support  inclusion  flows  in  a  future  version  of 
C2E2. 

F.2  Summary  of  Experience  and  Conclusions 

In  theory,  application  of  the  model  checkers  to  this  problem  should  be  automatic.  In  practice, 
there  are  two  potential  problems:  scalability  and  usability.  In  summary,  we  conclude  that 
computation  of  the  switching  condition  is  feasible  for  our  case  study,  using  a  combination  of 
state  reachability  computations  and  simulations. 

For  our  case  study,  the  advanced-controller  reachability  computations  are  feasible  with 
HyCreate2,  and  would  take  about  3.5  hours  of  CPU  time  on  a  single  core.  If  multiple  cores  or 
multiple  CPUs  are  available,  the  computation  can  easily  be  parallelized,  to  reduce  the  end-to-end 
computation  time  to  a  few  minutes.  Furthermore,  comparison  with  results  from  simulations 
show  that  the  results  are  tight,  i.e.,  contain  relatively  few  unreachable  states.  These  results  are 
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based  on  a  decision  period  (and  hence  time  horizon)  of  1  second.  We  did  not  do  experiments 
with  longer  time  horizons  but  tentatively  expect  that  the  computations  would  be  feasible  for 
decision  periods  of  a  few  seconds,  perhaps  up  to  several  seconds. 

However,  the  safety-controller  reachability  computations  are  not  feasible  with  any  of  these  tools, 
due  to  lack  of  scalability.  Specifically,  the  relatively  large  number  of  state  variables  (namely,  9), 
the  relatively  long  time  horizon  (40+  seconds),  and  the  complexity  of  the  differential  equations 
together  make  the  computation  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  current  tools  on  current  computing 
hardware.  Depending  on  the  settings,  either  the  computation  proceeds  at  a  reasonable  speed  but 
too  much  inaccuracy  accumulates  as  it  progresses,  or  the  computation  proceeds  at  an 
unacceptably  slow  speed. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  overall  computation  of  the  switching  condition  is  feasible,  because 
simulation,  instead  of  state  reachability  computations,  can  be  used  to  explore  the  behavior  of  the 
UAS  with  the  safety  controller.  Specifically,  simulations  from  selected  states  in  each  initial 
region  can  be  used  instead,  to  determine  whether  the  region  contains  any  unrecoverable  states. 
The  selected  states  need  to  include  any  state  that  might  be  a  “worst  case”  with  respect  to  the 
correctness  property  (in  our  case  study,  the  correctness  property  is  keepout  zone  avoidance  and 
flight  safety).  The  selected  states  usually  include  the  comers  of  the  region  and  possibly  some 
interior  states;  for  example,  if  the  comers  of  the  region  have  positive  and  negative  values  for  an 
angle  such  as  FPA,  interior  states  with  FPA=0  might  need  to  be  included.  Determining  which 
interior  states  need  to  be  considered  can  be  difficult  in  general  but  should  be  feasible  for  systems 
such  as  the  UAS  with  safety  controller.  The  task  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  safety 
controller  is  deterministic.  In  contrast,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  use  simulations, 
instead  of  reachability  computations,  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  highly  non-deterministic 
systems,  such  as  the  UAS  with  the  non-deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller,  because 
it  requires  identifying  the  worst-case  behaviors  of  the  system’s  non-deterministic  components 
with  respect  to  the  property  being  evaluated,  and  implementing  them  in  deterministic  versions  of 
those  components  that  can  be  used  in  simulations. 

F.3  Future  Directions 

F.3.1  Improvements  to  State  Reachability  Tools 

Scalability.  A  state-of-the-art  tool,  HyCreate2,  was  able  to  handle  the  challenging  reachability 
analysis  for  the  UAS  with  the  non-deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller  in  our  case 
study,  but  improved  scalability  will  clearly  be  needed.  If  the  time  horizon  were  increased  by 
several  seconds,  or  several  more  state  variables  were  added  to  the  dynamic  model  of  the  UAV,  it 
is  unclear  whether  the  current  tool  would  be  able  to  handle  it.  Generally,  the  scalability  of  state 
reachability  tools  for  hybrid  systems  can  be  improved  by  finding  new  ways  to  incorporate  the 
key  ideas  that  have  greatly  improved  the  scalability  of  state  reachability  tools  for  discrete 
systems,  namely,  abstraction,  symbolic  representations,  symmetry  reduction,  compositional 
reasoning,  and  partial-order  reduction. 

An  example  of  abstraction  (mentioned  by  Stanley  Bak)  is,  instead  of  analyzing  a  non-linear 
system  directly,  to  construct  and  analyze  an  upper  linearization  of  it  (i.e.,  a  hybrid  system  with 
linear  dynamics  in  each  mode,  and  whose  reachable  states  include  all  reachable  states  of  the 
given  non-linear  system)  and,  depending  on  the  properties  of  interest,  possibly  also  a  lower 
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linearization  of  it  (i.e.,  a  hybrid  system  with  linear  dynamics  in  each  mode,  and  whose  reachable 
states  are  a  subset  of  the  reachable  states  of  the  given  non-linear  system).  This  technique  is 
useful,  because  linear  systems  can  be  analyzed  more  efficiently  than  non-linear  systems.  This 
technique  is  effective  when  the  resulting  over-approximation  (or  under-approximation)  is  not  too 
severe.  The  accuracy — and  analysis  cost — can  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  modes; 
the  linear  dynamics  in  each  mode  models  a  different  region  of  the  non-linear  dynamics.  Another 
type  of  abstraction  is  to  replace  a  complex  state  representation  with  a  simpler  but  more 
approximate  one.  For  example,  in  HyCreate2,  this  might  be  done  by  replacing  a  set  of 
overlapping  boxes  with  a  single  box  that  encloses  them  (this  is  a  simple  form  of  convex  hull). 

Symbolic  representations  (e.g.,  boxes,  Taylor  models)  are  already  used  in  all  state  reachability 
tools  for  hybrid  systems,  to  represent  regions  in  the  continuous  dimensions  of  the  state  space,  but 
there  may  be  room  for  improvement  by  using  more  sophisticated  symbolic  representations.  For 
example,  modifying  HyCreate2’s  reachability  algorithm  to  use  //-dimensional  polytopes  instead 
of  n-dimensional  boxes  would  potentially  yield  more  accurate  results  for  many  systems,  at  the 
cost  of  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  algorithm  and  the  running  time  of  each  analysis  step.3 

Decomposing  the  initial  region  and  separately  (or  mostly  separately)  exploring  the  reachable 
states  from  each  initial  sub-region  can  improve  accuracy  and  scalability.  Some  tools,  such  as 
HyCreate2,  already  do  this  automatically;  others,  such  as  Flow*,  do  not. 

A  complementary  approach  to  improving  scalability  is  to  design  systems  for  ease  of  analysis, 
when  possible.  For  example,  systems  that  are  more  deterministic  have  fewer  reachable  states 
and  hence  are  easier  to  analyze.  Similarly,  systems  that  are  strongly  stable  are  easier  to  analyze, 
both  because  they  tend  to  have  fewer  reachable  states,  and  because  the  system’s  convergence 
counteracts  the  reachability  computation’s  over-approximation:  the  former  shrinks  the  fringe  of 
states  currently  being  explored,  while  the  latter  expands  it. 

There  are  also  a  few  specific  ideas  to  improve  scalability  of  HyCreate2  that  are  not  implemented 
yet.  One  is  selective  splitting,  i.e.,  splitting  large  rectangles  on  selected  dimensions,  instead  of 
on  all  dimensions  simultaneously.  Another  is  to  more  aggressively  limit  the  computation  to 
states  satisfying  a  user-specified  invariant;  states  not  satisfying  the  invariant  are  considered 
infeasible  or  uninteresting  and  should  be  dropped,  even  if  they  are  reachable  according  to  the 
dynamics.  Currently,  HyCreate2  discards  boxes  containing  no  states  satisfying  the  invariant,  but 
keeps  an  entire  box  if  the  box  contains  any  states  satisfying  the  invariant.  This  can  be  improved 
by  discarding  parts  of  the  box  not  satisfying  the  invariant.  This  optimization  can  improve  the 
accuracy  and  the  running  time.  Flow*  already  incorporates  this  optimization:  it  computes  the 
intersection  of  each  computed  Taylor  model  with  an  invariant  expressed  as  a  conjunction  of 
polynomial  inequalities. 


3  Some  hybrid  systems  reachability  algorithms  that  use  polytopes  are  described  in:  Oded  Maler,  Algorithmic 
Verification  of  Continuous  and  Hybrid  Systems.  In  Proceedings  of  the  5th  International  Workshop  on  Verification 
of  Infinite- State  Systems  (INFINITY  2013),  volume  140  in  EPTCS.  2013.  http://arxiv.org/abs/1403.0952vl 
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Comparing  the  scalability  of  different  tools  is  difficult,  because  scalability  depends  heavily  on 
each  tool’s  settings,  and  it  is  difficult  for  non-expert  users  to  know  whether  they  found  the  best — 
or  even  pretty  good — settings.  This  segues  into  the  next  topic... 

Auto-Tuning.  Automatic  adjustment  (tuning)  of  the  settings  that  affect  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  the  reachability  computation  would  be  extremely  valuable.  Tuning  took  considerable  effort 
for  us  as  new  users  of  the  tools,  even  though  we  understood  the  underlying  reachability 
algorithms  based  on  descriptions  in  the  tool  documentation  and  research  papers.  Tuning  would 
take  non-negligible  effort  even  for  experienced  users.  Ideally,  the  user  would  specify  a  high- 
level  goal,  such  as  “get  the  most  accurate  result  possible  in  at  most  1  hour  on  an  8-core 
computer”,  and  auto-tuning  would  adjust  all  of  the  settings  to  meet  that  goal.  Note  that  auto¬ 
tuning  may  be  done  statically  or,  in  some  cases,  dynamically.  For  example,  Flow*  already 
supports  a  limited  form  of  dynamic  auto-tuning:  the  user  can  specify  a  range  of  values  for  some 
settings  (e.g.,  timestep),  and  Flow*  dynamically  adjusts  the  value  within  that  range  based  on  the 
current  remainder  estimate.  The  version  of  HyCreate2  used  in  our  experiments  did  not  currently 
incorporate  any  static  or  dynamic  auto-tuning,  but  the  newest  version  has  some  support  now  for 
automatic  detection  of  the  grid  size  and  face  lift  ratio.  One  can  imagine  extending  HyCreate2  to 
dynamically  adjust  settings  such  as  the  grid  size;  this  is  roughly  analogous  to  adaptive  mesh 
generation  in  finite  element  methods. 

Manual  Tuning.  Until  auto-tuning  is  available,  manual  tuning  would  be  facilitated  by  more 
detailed  guidelines  and  by  more  detailed  feedback  about  the  computation.  For  example,  in 
Flow*,  the  user  must  specify  a  separate  remainder  estimate  for  each  state  variable,  but  Flow* 
reports  only  whether  a  bound  on  the  remainder  is  exceeded.  Flow*  does  not  provide  any  per- 
variable  feedback  about  the  remainder.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  variables’ 
remainder  estimates  to  adjust  when  the  bound  is  exceeded.  As  another  example,  in  HyCreate2, 
the  user  specifies  a  regrid  ratio  for  each  variable,  but  the  user  does  not  receive  feedback  on  the 
number  of  regriddings  triggered  by  each  variable.  Also  in  HyCreate2,  information  about  values 
of  the  derivative  of  each  variable  (e.g.,  average  over  all  explored  boxes  of  the  maximal  value  of 
the  derivative  of  the  variable  when  lifting  the  corresponding  face  of  the  box,  or,  even  better,  a 
histogram  instead  of  an  average)  might  be  useful  when  adjusting  the  face  size  ratio  for  each 
variable. 

Simulation.  Simulation  is  valuable  to  explore  and  understand  the  behavior  of  a  model.  We 
found  HyCreate2’s  simulation  capability  very  helpful.  HSolver  and  Flow*  do  not  support 
simulation.  Simulation  needs  to  deal  with  non-determinism,  including  discrete  non-determinism, 
which  arises  when  transitions  to  multiple  modes  are  possible,  and  continuous  non-determinism, 
which  arises  from  inclusion  flows  and  when  a  mode  transition  can  occur  at  any  time  within  some 
time  interval.  HyCreate2  allows  the  user  to  choose  policies  that  specify  which  of  the  possible 
behaviors  will  be  explored;  a  simulation  is  performed  for  each  of  those  behaviors,  and  the  results 
are  aggregated  in  a  single  visualization. 

Modeling  Language.  A  common  limitation  of  the  modeling  languages  of  Flow*,  HyCreate2, 
and  HSolver,  inherited  from  the  hybrid  automaton  framework  on  which  they  are  based,  is  that 
the  discrete  part  of  the  state  is  limited  to  a  single  variable,  called  the  mode,  which  ranges  over  a 
predefined  finite  set  of  atomic  values.  This  limitation  did  not  affect  our  case  study  but  would  be 
inconvenient  for  more  complex  models,  especially  if  they  involved  dynamically  allocated  data 
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structures  such  as  lists,  stacks,  or  trees.  Stanley  Bak  suggests  that  one  approach  to  generalizing 
the  framework  is,  in  the  style  of  synchronous  languages  such  as  Lustre,  to  introduce  a  richer 
language  to  express  the  sequential  computations,  and  to  regard  an  execution  of  the  system  as 
(nearly)  instantaneous  executions  of  sequential  computations  expressed  in  this  language 
interleaved  with  continuous  evolution  of  the  state  according  to  given  differential  equations. 

Another  common  limitation  of  the  modeling  languages  (later  eliminated  from  HyCreate2,  at  our 
suggestion)  is  the  requirement  to  use  literal  constants  in  certain  places  in  the  model,  for  example, 
as  the  initial  value  of  each  variable.  We  circumvented  this  limitation  in  the  other  tools  by  using  a 
preprocessor,  gpp,  to  invoke  a  command-line  calculator  program,  be,  to  do  constant  folding,  i.e., 
to  replace  expressions  with  their  values.  However,  preprocessing  is  slightly  cumbersome  and 
complicates  debugging  of  syntax  errors. 

Another  limitation  of  the  modeling  languages,  except  HyCreate2’s,  is  support  for  a  limited  set  of 
mathematical  functions.  For  example,  Flow*  does  not  support  arctangent,  which  is  used  in 
another  case  study  that  we  started  to  consider,  namely,  wing  morphing.  HyCreate2  is  unique 
among  these  tools  in  that  the  mathematical  functions  are  written  directly  in  Java,  rather  than  a 
limited  language  defined  by  the  tool,  so  arbitrary  mathematical  functions  are  available.  This 
approach  is  feasible  in  HyCreate2  because  it  performs  only  numerical  evaluation  of  these 
functions;  it  never  performs  symbolic  manipulation  of  them.  This  approach  cannot  easily  be 
adopted  by  Flow*  or  HSolver,  because  they  perform  symbolic  manipulation  (and  numerical 
evaluation)  of  functions.  Nevertheless,  their  modeling  languages  can  be  extended  to  support 
additional  mathematical  functions  useful  in  aerospace  models,  such  as  inverse  trigonometric 
functions. 

Visualization.  HyCreate2  and  HSolver  can  show  a  visualization  of  the  reachability  computation 
while  it  is  in  progress.  HyCreate2,  Flow*,  and  HSolver  can  generate  a  visualization  of  the  result 
of  a  completed  reachability  computation.  The  in-progress  visualizations  are  limited  to  a  single 
2D  projection  of  the  explored  states;  support  for  visualization  of  multiple  2D  projections  would 
be  helpful,  to  allow  more  detailed  monitoring  of  in-progress  computations,  especially  long- 
running  ones.  The  visualizations  of  completed  computations  are  also  limited  to  2D  projections. 
When  dealing  with  models  of  aerial  vehicles,  3D  plots  are  sometimes  desired.  We  wrote  scripts 
that  read  textual  output  files  from  HSolver,  Flow*,  and  HyCreatel  and  use  GNU  Octave,  an 
open-source  MATLAB-like  application,  to  produce  3D  plots.  It  would  be  convenient  if  the  tools 
directly  supported  3D  visualizations. 

F.3.2  Further  Evaluation  of  State  Reachability  Tools 

Additional  Case  Studies.  Our  findings,  especially  about  scalability  of  the  tools  to  handle 
reachability  problems  that  arise  in  RTA  design  for  UASs,  are  currently  based  on  a  single  case 
study.  Additional  case  studies  should  be  done  to  confirm  or  revise  these  preliminary  findings. 
For  example,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  HyCreate2  can  handle  the  model  of  a  UAS 
with  wing  morphing,  controlled  by  the  phase  1  transition  controller  (this  model  was  developed  in 
another  part  of  this  project).  The  desired  time  horizon  for  that  analysis  is  only  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  model  is  deterministic  or,  if  non-deterministic  wind  is  considered,  slightly  non- 
deterministic.  In  this  regard,  the  wing  morphing  model  will  be  significantly  easier  to  analyze 
than  the  UAS  with  a  highly  non-deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller;  our  experiments 
with  the  existing  case  study  confirmed  the  expectation  that  reducing  the  level  of  non- 
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determinism  made  the  reachability  computations  easier  (e.g.,  longer  time  horizons  could  be 
handled).  On  the  other  hand,  the  equations  of  motion  in  the  wing  morphing  model  are  more 
complex  than  the  equations  of  motion  in  the  existing  case  study.  Case  studies  for  complex 
systems  that  employ  run-time  assurance  based  on  the  Simplex  architecture  for  multiple 
components  would  also  be  interesting. 

Statistical  Model  Checking.  A  statistical  model  checker  (SMC)  provides  probabilistic 
guarantees  (in  contrast  to  unconditional  guarantees)  about  the  behavior  of  stochastic  models  of 
hybrid  systems,  by  statistically  sampling  and  evaluating  the  possible  behaviors  of  the  system. 

The  SMCs  for  hybrid  systems  we  know  of  do  not  support  inclusion  flows,  so  they  cannot  be  used 
to  analyze  UASs  with  completely  non-deterministic  models  of  advanced  controllers,  but  they 
could  be  used  to  analyze  deterministic  or  finitely  non-deterministic  models  of  UASs  with  safety 
controllers,  if  the  model  has  a  stochastic  aspect,  e.g.,  if  a  probability  distribution  over  the  initial 
states  is  given.  A  candidate  tool  is  the  SMC  extension  to  UPPAAL 
(http://people.cs.aau.dk/~adavid/smc/);  it  supports  non-linear  differential  equations  with 
polynomials  and  trigonometric  functions. 

F.4  States  Reachable  With  Advanced  Controller 

The  goal  of  reachability  computations  with  the  advanced  controller  is  to  determine  a  set  of  states 
AdvancedMode  such  that,  starting  from  any  of  those  states,  the  system  is  guaranteed  to  remain  in 
recoverable  states  for  the  RTA  decision  period.  It  is  safe  for  the  RTA  system  to  allow  the 
advanced  controller  to  be  in  control  of  the  system  in  those  states.  Table  F.  1  illustrates  the 
relationship  between  AdvancedMode  and  some  other  sets  of  states;  x  is  the  RTA  decision  period, 
and  correct  states  are  states  in  which  the  UAS  is  not  in  a  no-fly  zone  and  the  flight  safety 
invariants  are  satisfied. 

The  process  of  computing  the  switching  condition  starts  with  an  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode. 
That  set  is  then  partitioned  into  regions  (e.g.,  boxes).  For  each  of  those  regions  R,  a  reachability 
computation  is  performed  to  determine  whether  some  unrecoverable  state  is  reachable  within  the 
RTA  decision  period.  If  not,  R  is  added  to  AdvancedMode;  otherwise,  R  is  excluded  from 
AdvancedMode  (or  R  may  be  split  into  smaller  regions,  and  each  of  the  resulting  regions  may  be 
tested).  Although  we  could  instead  test  the  entire  initial  guess  at  once,  the  resulting  reachability 
computation  might  be  too  expensive:  the  cost  increases  with  the  size  of  the  initial  region  (as  well 
as  the  time  limit).  Also,  testing  the  entire  initial  guess  would  provide  only  a  yes/no  answer; 
testing  regions  of  the  guess  separately  returns  a  subset  of  the  initial  guess  that  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  AdvancedMode. 

Note:  A  similar  approach  based  on  simulation  can  be  considered.  A  grid  of  states  spaced  across 
the  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode  is  chosen.  A  simulation  from  each  state  in  the  grid  is  used  to 
determine  whether  an  unrecoverable  state  is  reachable  from  that  state  within  the  RTA  decision 
period.  If  not,  some  region  around  that  state  is  added  to  AdvancedMode;  otherwise,  some  region 
around  the  state  is  excluded  from  AdvancedMode.  However,  in  general  it  is  not  easy  to  choose 
these  regions  in  a  rigorous  way  to  obtain  formal  guarantees,  especially  when  the  system  is  highly 
non-deterministic,  and  its  behavior  is  consequently  harder  to  understand  and  analyze. 
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Table  F.l.  Variables,  Invariants,  Initial  State,  Initial  Guess  for  AdvancedMode 


Var¬ 

iable 

Meaning 

Limits  in  Flight 
Safety  Invariant 

Value  in 

State  SO 
(approx.) 

Minimum  of  Range 
in  Initial  Guess  for 
AdvancedMode 

Maximum  of 

Range  in  Initial 
Guess  for 
AdvancedMode 

T 

Thrust  (pounds) 

Tmin=10 

Tmax=200 

T0=30.9 

0.7*T0  =  22 

1.6*T0  =  50 

L 

Lift  (pounds) 

Lmin=0 

Lmax=KLmax*V 
max2=201 3 

L0=  1042.9 

0.7*L0  =  730 

1.6*L0=  1668 

BA 

Bank  Angle  (rad) 

BAmin=-0.35 

BAmax=0.35 

BA0=0 

0 

BAmax  =  0.35 

V 

Velocity  (feet/sec) 

Vmin=88 

Vmax=176 

V0=127.6 

0.7*V0  =  89 

1.3*V0  =  165 

FPA 

Flight  Path  Angle 
(rad) 

FPAmin=-0.70 

FPAmax=0.52 

0 

FPAmin  =  -0.7 

FPAmax  =  0.5 

HA 

Heading  Angle  (rad) 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X  position  (feet) 

0 

0 

0 

Y 

Y  position  (feet) 

0 

0 

0 

H 

H  position  (feet) 

1000 

1000 

1000 

xT 

Variable  in  thrust 
control  law  of  safety 
controller  (pounds) 

Same  as  T 

Same  as  T 

Same  as  T 

xL 

Variable  in  lift 
control  law  of  safety 
controller  (pounds) 

Same  as  L 

Same  as  L 

Same  as  L 

For  each  region,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  set  of  unrecoverable  states  reachable 
within  the  RTA  decision  period.  Therefore,  we  can  limit  the  reachability  computation  to  the 
recoverable  states,  and  simply  report  “unrecoverable  states  are  reachable”  if  the  boundary  of  the 
set  of  recoverable  states  is  encountered.  This  can  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  reachability 
computation,  if  many  unrecoverable  states  are  reachable.  If  an  exact  characterization  of  the  set 
of  recoverable  states  is  complex  (so  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  limit  the  reachability 
computation  to  exactly  that  set),  we  can  instead  limit  the  reachability  computation  to  some 
convenient  superset  of  the  recoverable  states,  check  whether  the  reported  reachable  states  contain 
any  unrecoverable  states,  and  if  so,  report  that  unrecoverable  states  are  reachable. 

The  set  of  recoverable  states  is  determined  by  reachability  computations  with  the  safety 
controller  (i.e.,  questions  of  type  (2)  introduced  in  Section  F.l).  Since  we  have  not  yet 
performed  all  of  those  calculations,  we  instead  limit  the  reachability  computations  with  the 
advanced  controller  to  a  convenient  superset  of  the  recoverable  states,  namely,  the  set  of  correct 
states  (see  above  diagram),  i.e.,  states  that  satisfy  all  of  the  properties  that  the  RTA  system  or 
other  safety  systems  are  supposed  to  ensure. 

The  more  correctness  properties  we  consider,  the  smaller  the  sets  of  correct  states  and 
recoverable  states.  This  is  the  benefit  of  considering  flight  safety  properties  together  with  no-fly 
zone  avoidance.  We  consider  the  following  flight  safety  properties:  T  >  Tmin,  T  <  Tmax,  L  > 
Lmin,  L  <  KLmax  *  V2,  BA  >  BAmin,  BA  <  BAmax,  V  >  Vmin,  V  <  Vmax,  FPA  >  FPAmin, 
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and  FPA  <  FPAmax.  We  did  not  include  an  invariant  corresponding  to  entering  the  no-fly  zone, 
but  this  would  be  legitimate. 

We  use  the  following  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode.  It  was  obtained  by  starting  from  a  state 
SO  =  <T0,  LO,  BAO,  VO,  ...>  similar  to  the  initial  state  in  the  MATLAB  simulation  of  the  UAS 
guidance  model,  and  expanding  the  possible  values  of  each  variable  to  a  range. 

Notes:  (1)  By  symmetry,  we  do  not  need  to  consider  BA  <  0  in  the  initial  states;  it  is  symmetric 
to  BA  >  0,  provided  the  safety  controller  uses  B Acmd=BAmin  instead  of  B Acmd=BAmax  when 
it  takes  over  in  a  state  with  BA  <  0.  (2)  For  V,  an  upper  limit  of  1.3  *  VO  (instead  of  1.6  *  VO  as 
for  other  variables)  is  used,  because  1.4  *  VO  >  Vmax.  (3)  xT  and  xL  are  variables  of  the  safety 
controller  and  hence  are  not  used  in  experiments  with  the  advanced  controller  described  in  this 
section;  they  are  used  in  experiments  with  the  safety  controller,  described  in  the  next  section.  (4) 
The  absolute  position  and  orientation  of  the  UAS  are  not  important,  so  without  loss  of  generality, 
we  assume  the  UAS  is  initially  at  position  <0,  0,  1000>  and  moving  in  the  positive  X  direction. 
(5)  The  invariant  Lmax  <=  KLmax  *  V2  imposes  a  velocity-dependent  bound  on  lift. 
Consequently,  some  combinations  of  L  and  V  in  this  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode  are 
infeasible,  e.g.,  at  the  comer  with  the  highest  value  of  L  and  the  lowest  value  of  V.  Since  the 
invariant  is  enforced  in  the  reachability  calculation,  including  some  infeasible  states  in  the  initial 
region  has  a  limited  effect  on  the  reachability  calculation,  and  does  not  affect  the  conclusions  of 
the  report.  If  we  wanted  to  actually  compute  the  switching  condition,  we  would  refine  the  initial 
guess  for  AdvancedMode  to  exclude  infeasible  states,  by  making  it  a  suitable  collection  of 
smaller  boxes,  instead  of  a  single  large  box. 

To  partition  this  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode  into  regions,  we  divide  the  above  range  for 
each  variable  into  numRange  sub-ranges.  We  initially  took  numRange  =  3.  This  leads  to  35 
=243  regions  (it  is  35,  not  37,  because  xT  and  xL  are  not  used  by  the  non-deterministic 
controller).  It  is  probably  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  regions  by  exploiting  correlations 
between  values  of  variables.  For  example,  if  states  in  which  xT  and  T,  or  xL  and  L,  have  widely 
different  values  are  unrealistic,  then  we  could  exclude  regions  in  which  those  variables  are  not  in 
the  same  (or  perhaps  consecutive)  ranges. 

Although  this  is  a  large  number  of  regions,  reachability  computations  for  different  regions  can  be 
done  in  parallel.  On,  say,  a  small  cluster  with  20  quad-core  processors,  the  end-to-end  running 
time  would  be  about  3  times  the  running  time  for  a  single  reachability  computation.  This 
amount  of  computing  power  could  be  rented  from  a  cloud  provider  when  needed. 

The  use  of  only  3  sub-ranges  for  each  variable  is  rather  coarse,  so  unnecessarily  large  regions  of 
states  may  be  excluded  from  AdvancedMode.  To  address  this  without  increasing  the  total 
number  of  regions  too  much,  after  the  reachability  computation  has  been  done  for  each  region, 
regions  on  the  “boundary”  of  AdvancedMode  (i.e.,  regions  that  are  not  in  AdvancedMode  but  are 
adjacent  to  regions  in  AdvancedMode  can  be  split  into  smaller  regions,  and  a  reachability 
computation  can  be  done  starting  from  each  of  those  regions. 

To  evaluate  feasibility,  we  select  a  few  representative  regions  and  perform  reachability 
computations  for  them.  We  mainly  used  a  region  Rctr  near  the  center  of  the  ranges  in  Table  F.l, 
specifically,  the  region  whose  bottom  comer  is  the  initial  state  SO,  and  whose  size  (i.e.,  edge 
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lengths)  is  determined  by  numRange,  defined  in  Section  B.4.0.4  The  goal  of  the  experiments  is 
to  evaluate  the  running  time  and  accuracy  of  the  reachability  computations  with  each  hybrid- 
system  model  checker.  “Accuracy”  here  refers  to  whether  the  resulting  set  of  states  is  a  tight  or 
loose  over-approximation  of  the  states  actually  reachable  within  the  given  time  bound,  as 
determined  by  simulation. 

F.4.1  Summary  of  Conclusions  for  Reachability  with  Advanced  Controller 

Flow*  can  achieve  reasonable  accuracy  for  up  to  1  second  of  simulation  time,  but  only  if  the 
region  of  initial  states  is  not  too  large.  It  appears  that  reachability  computations  with 
numRange=3  are  not  feasible  with  Flow*.  With  numRange=7,  reachability  computations  for 
individual  regions  appear  to  be  feasible  if  the  RTA  decision  period  is  1  second;  a  sample 
computation  for  one  region  takes  about  18  min.  However,  with  numRange=7,  the  total  number 
of  regions  is  75  =  16807,  which  is  probably  impractical.  On,  say,  a  small  cluster  with  20  quad- 
core  processors,  the  end-to-end  running  time  would  be  at  least  63  hours;  it  is  likely  to  be  higher, 
because  smaller  (hence  more)  regions  will  probably  needed  near  the  edges  of  the  initial  guess  for 
AdvancedMode.  Comparison  of  the  results  of  the  reachability  computation  with  results  from 
simulations  for  the  maximum  reachable  velocity  and  X  position  show  good  accuracy  (i.e., 
relatively  tight  upper  bound)  for  velocity  (upper  bound  from  reachability  computation  is  151, 
compared  to  actual  value  of  148  from  simulation)  and  less  accuracy  (i.e.,  looser  upper  bound)  for 
X  position  (upper  bound  from  reachability  computation  is  159,  compared  to  actual  value  of  140 
from  simulation). 

Flow*  seems  to  provide  limited  control  over  the  trade-off  between  running  time  and  accuracy. 

We  were  unable  to  find  settings  for  Flow*  that  allowed  faster  but  less  accurate  computation  than 
this.  Recall  that  Flow*  maintains  a  “remainder  estimate”,  which  is  a  bound  on  the  difference 
between  the  exact  solution  to  the  differential  equations  and  the  approximate  solution  embodied 
in  the  Taylor  models.  If  the  remainder  estimate  gets  too  large,  Flow*  aborts  the  computation, 
with  the  confusingly  worded  message  “Remainder  estimate  not  large  enough”  (RENLE). 

HyCreate2  can  successfully  perform  reachability  computations  for  1  second  of  simulation  time 
with  numRange=3.  Furthermore,  the  calculation  can  be  slow  or  fast,  depending  on  the  settings. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  small  grid  and  large  rectangle  splitting  off:  the  computation 
takes  50  seconds,  the  bound  on  the  maximum  velocity  is  tight  (163.6  compared  to  value  of  161.9 
from  simulation),  and  the  bound  on  the  maximum  X  position  is  tight  (155.7  compared  to  value  of 
154.8  from  simulation).  The  end-to-end  computation  time  for  all  243  regions  would  be  about  3.5 
hours  on  a  computer  with  a  single  core  and  only  a  few  minutes  on  a  cluster  with  20  quad-core 
processors.  With  large  rectangle  splitting  turned  on,  the  running  time  for  a  sample  region  takes 
about  130  min  for  a  slow  calculation  and  a  few  seconds  for  a  fast  calculation.  It  is  possible  to 
achieve  intermediate  balances  between  speed  and  accuracy,  since  HyCreate2  allows  fine-grained 
control  over  the  calculation,  although  considerable  experimentation  with  different  settings  might 
be  needed.  The  bound  on  the  maximum  reachable  velocity  is  fairly  tight  for  the  slower 


4  Depending  on  numRange,  Rctr  might  not  be  exactly  aligned  with  any  of  the  regions  obtained  by  partitioning  the 
range  for  each  variable  into  numRange  sub-ranges  and  taking  a  cross-product  of  those  sub-ranges  to  obtain  regions. 
However,  Rctr  has  the  same  size  as  those  regions  and  overlaps  with  a  few  centrally  located  such  regions. 
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computation  (upper  bound  is  164,  compared  to  actual  value  of  161.9  from  simulation);  the  bound 
from  the  fast  computation  is  looser  (172).  However,  the  bound  on  the  maximum  reachable  X 
position  is  fairly  loose  for  both  computations  (upper  bound  is  194  from  the  slow  reachability 
computation,  and  193  from  the  fast  reachability  computation,  compared  to  actual  value  of  154.8 
from  simulation).  HyCreate2’s  slow  computation  for  one  region  whose  size  is  based  on 
numRange=3  takes  considerably  longer  than  Flow*’s  computation  for  one  region  with  size  based 
on  numRange=7,  but  this  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  numRange=3  produces  so 
many  fewer  regions.  The  end-to-end  running  time  on  a  small  cluster  with  20  quad-core 
processors  would  likely  be  on  the  order  of  8  hours. 

HSolver  could  be  applied  to  this  problem,  but  our  earlier  experiments  with  HSolver  showed  that 
HSolver  is  much  slower  than  HyCreate2  for  hybrid  systems  like  the  UAS,  presumably  due  to  the 
cost  of  constraint  solving,  so  we  did  not  experiment  with  it  again  in  this  investigation. 

dReach  does  not  support  non-deterministic  derivatives,  so  it  is  not  suitable  for  analyzing  the  non- 
deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller.5 

F.4.2  Exploring  the  Initial  Guess  for  AdvancedMode 

To  gain  some  insight  into  the  behavior  of  the  system  at  the  extrema  of  the  initial  guess  for 
AdvancedMode,  Flow*  was  used  to  calculate  states  reachable  from  the  two  extremal  states:  the 
state  Smin  having  the  smallest  value  of  each  variable,  and  the  state  Smax  having  the  largest 
value  for  each  variable.  For  these  reachability  computations  only,  a  trivial  controller  was  used 
that  keeps  T,  L,  and  BA  fixed  at  their  initial  values.  For  Smin,  Flow*  stops  immediately  (after  0 
or  1  time  step),  because  all  reachable  states  violate  some  conjuncts  in  the  invariant  hence  get 
discarded.  Specifically,  the  violated  conjuncts  are  FPA  >  FPAmin  and  L  <  KLmax  *  V2.  The 
former  is  not  surprising,  because  FPA  starts  at  FPAmin,  and  FPA  immediately  decreases, 
because  of  the  low  thrust  and  velocity.  To  avoid  this  immediate  termination,  we  did  a 
reachability  computation  starting  from  the  state  obtained  from  Smin  by  giving  L  and  V  their 
maximum  values  in  the  initial  guess  in  Table  F.l.  The  reachability  computation  from  this  state 
proceeds  for  0.54  sec  of  simulation  time  before  it  stops  due  to  all  states  reachable  at  that  time 
violating  some  conjuncts  in  the  invariant.  Similarly,  for  Smax,  Flow*  stops  immediately, 
because  none  of  the  reachable  states  satisfy  the  conjunct  FPA  <  FPAmax  is  violated.  If  we 
modify  Smax  so  that  FPA  is  initially  FPAmin,  the  reachability  computation  proceeds  for  0.5 1  sec 
of  simulation  time  before  it  stops  due  to  all  states  reachable  at  that  time  violating  some  conjuncts 
in  the  invariant.  These  results  provide  some  evidence  that  the  UAS  can  fly  correctly  for  at  least 
a  short  time  from  states  in  the  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode. 

F.4.3  Simulations  Used  to  Evaluate  Accuracy  of  Reachability  Results 

For  some  variables,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  deterministic  controller  that  maximizes  the  rate  of 
increase  of  that  variable.  Simulations  of  the  UAS  with  that  controller  can  be  used  to  determine 


5  Sicun  Gao  mentioned  that  dReach  does  allow  variables  to  be  initialized  non-deterministically,  and  this  can  be  used 
to  model  a  variable  with  a  non-deterministic  but  fixed  derivative  (e.g.,  introduce  a  variable  Td  initialized  non- 
deterministically  to  a  value  between  TdMin  and  TdMax,  and  take  T’  =  Td  and  Td’  =  0).  This  is  not  equivalent  to 
allowing  the  derivative  to  vary  non-deterministically,  but  it  might  be  a  reasonable  approximation  in  some  cases. 
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the  maximum  value  of  that  variable  reachable  from  a  specified  initial  region  within  a  specified 
time.  This  value  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  reachability  results,  i.e.,  to  determine 
the  looseness  of  the  over-approximations.  We  did  this  for  two  selected  variables:  (1)  the  X 
position,  because  it  is  related  to  entering  the  no-fly  zone,  and  (2)  the  velocity,  because  it  is 
representative  of  variables  constrained  by  a  flight  safety  invariant.  The  simulations  were 
performed  using  HyCreate2.6 

To  maximize  V,  we  used  a  controller,  called  the  dive  controller,  that  sets  T'  =  TdMax,  L'  = 
-LdMax,  and  BA'  =  0;  in  other  words,  it  dives  with  maximum  thrust.  HyCreate2  was  used  to 
simulate  the  UAS  with  this  controller  starting  from  all  comers  of  a  specified  box.  We  also  tried 
a  variant  of  this  controller  that  sets  BA’  =  BAdMax,  but  the  maximum  velocity  was  slightly 
lower. 

To  maximize  X,  we  used  a  controller,  called  the  max-thrust  level-flight  controller,  that  sets  T’  = 
TdMax,  uses  the  same  control  law  as  the  safety  controller  for  L  (the  safety  controller  is  described 
in  Section  F.5.2),  and  sets  BA’=0.  The  control  law  for  L  attempts  to  reach  and  maintain  a 
commanded  velocity  Vcmd  and  a  commanded  height  Hcmd;  we  take  Vcmd=Vmax  and 
Hcmd=H0.  The  justification  for  setting  BA’=0  is  that  the  maximum  value  of  X  will  be  achieved 
from  a  comer  of  Rctr  with  HA=0  and  BA=0  and  with  BA’=0.  (Recall  that  Rctr  is  defined  in 
Section  F.4.0.  If  Rctr  did  not  contain  a  state  with  HA=0  and  BA=0,  then  we  would  need  to  use  a 
control  law  for  BA  that  attempts  to  reach  and  then  maintain  BA=0.)  Figure  F.2  shows  a  graph  of 
X,  H  for  the  simulations  with  this  controller  from  the  comers  of  region  Rctr  with  numRange=3. 
We  can  see  that  it  maintains  level  flight  from  some  comers  of  Rctr.  We  also  tried  the  dive 
controller,  but  the  maximum  value  of  X  it  reaches  is  lower. 

F.4.4  Feasibility  Using  Flow* 

All  experiments  involving  Flow*  were  performed  by  running  Flow*  1.2.0  on  uav.model  using 
the  ran  script.  Both  of  those  files  are  available  on  VDL.  Some  of  the  initial  experiments  with 
Flow*  were  ran  on  a  laptop  with  an  Intel  Core  2  Duo  @  2.4GHz.  The  remaining  experiments 
were  ran  on  a  desktop  with  an  Intel  Core  2  Quad  @  3.0GHz.  Flow*  is  single-threaded,  so  the 
number  of  cores  does  not  affect  the  running  time  for  a  single  reachability  computation. 

Adjusting  Flow*  Settings.  Table  F.2  contains  results  of  Flow*  reachability  computations  with 
various  settings.  An  empty  cell  indicates  the  same  value  as  the  cell  above  it.  Recall  that  the 
remainder  estimation  ratio,  RER,  is  used  in  UAS  .model  to  set  the  remainder  estimation  for  each 
variable;  specifically,  the  remainder  estimation  for  a  variable  is  the  RER  times  the  magnitude 
constant  for  the  variable.  “RENLE”  abbreviates  “remainder  estimation  not  large  enough”.  All 
Flow*  computations  use  a  timestep  of  .01. 


6  Implementation  detail:  An  easy  way  to  obtain  the  maximum  value  of  a  variable  from  the  output  file  generated  by  a 
HyCreate2  simulation,  is  to  set  the  HyCreate2  plot  options  to  plot  that  variable  on  the  Y  axis,  open  the  output  file 
result/simulation. txt  in  Excel  specifying  space  as  the  delimiter,  and  use  a  formula  to  calculate  the  maximum  value  in 
the  second  column. 
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Uav 


Figure  F.2.  Graph  of  X,  H  from  HyCreate2  Simulations 
Table  F.2.  Results  of  Reachability  Computations  for  Various  Settings  in  Flow* 


Experiment  # 

RER 

Orders 

Cutoff 

numRange 

Outcome 

Run  Time 
(min:  sec) 

1 

.001 

3. .6 

le-11 

3 

RENLE  @  0.72sec 

49:45 

2 

le-9 

RENLE  @  0.72sec 

38:11 

3 

le-12 

RENLE  @  0.72sec 

53:02 

4 

.01 

le-7 

RENLE  @  0.75sec 

11:34 

5 

le-9 

RENLE  @  0.75sec 

33:59 

6 

4. .6 

RENLE  @  0.74sec 

180:05 

7 

3. .6 

4 

RENLE  @  0.87  sec 

19:49 

8 

5 

RENLE  @  0.94  sec 

19:30 

9 

6 

RENLE  @  0.99  sec 

19:01 

10 

7 

RENLE  @  1.02  sec 

18:12 

For  all  of  the  experiments  summarized  in  the  above  table,  the  graphs  of  X,  Y  looked  similar.  A 
representative  one  appears  in  Figure  F.3.  The  increasing  spread  in  values  over  time  mainly 
reflects  the  non-determinism  of  the  advanced  controller,  not  inaccuracy  in  Flow*;  as  evidence  of 
this,  note  that  (1)  we  know  from  previous  experiments  with  the  UAS  model  that  Flow*  can 
accurately  analyze  this  model  for  tens  of  seconds  of  simulation  time,  and  (2)  we  get  similar 
results  with  a  variety  of  different  values  for  Flow*  settings  that  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
computation. 

We  see  from  Table  F.2  that  the  explored  variations  in  these  settings  does  not  affect  the 
simulation  time  until  RENLE  significantly.  This  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  earlier 
experiments  with  the  same  UAS  model  and  a  simpler  initial  region  in  which  only  the  initial 
position  varied.  We  did  not  experiment  here  with  different  timesteps,  because  decreasing  the 
timestep  in  those  experiments  provided  relatively  small  increases  in  the  simulation  time  until 
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RENLE  in  return  for  relatively  large  increases  in  running  time.  We  did  not  ask  Xin  Chen, 
Flow*’s  main  developer,  directly  for  help  adjusting  Flow*’s  settings  for  this  model  (partly 
because  this  model  is  not  approved  for  public  distribution),  but  we  did  ask  him  for  such  advice 
for  our  Flow*  model  of  wing  morphing,  for  which  Flow*’s  reachability  computations  also 
terminated  early  with  RENFE.  His  general  advice,  for  hybrid  systems  with  8  or  more 
dimensions,  is  to  use  orders  3. .4  (we  use  3. .6,  but  Flow*  usually  keeps  the  order  in  the  range  3. .4 
anyway,  until  just  before  RENLE),  timestep  <  0.01  (we  use  0.01)  and  cutoff  le-7  (we  use  this 
and  smaller  values;  a  result  with  cutoff  le-9  appears  Figure  F.3).  He  also  commented  that  “most 
ODEs  in  practical  models  are  stiff  or  nearly  stiff.  Therefore  the  overapproximations  computed  by 
Flow*  explodes  in  a  short  time.”  In  other  words,  for  such  systems,  RENLE  cannot  be  delayed 
significantly  by  adjusting  Flow*  settings,  except  by  using  such  large  orders  that  the  running  time 
would  be  impractical. 


Figure  F.3.  Graph  of  X,  Y  from  Reachability  Computation  from  Region  Rctr 

Adjusting  Size  of  Initial  Region.  In  previous  experiments  with  Flow*,  the  most  effective  way 
to  delay  RENLE  was  to  use  a  smaller  initial  region.  Therefore,  we  employed  that  approach  here, 
too.  First,  to  determine  whether  Flow*  can  reach  1  sec  of  simulation  time  with  a  very  small  initial 
region,  we  did  a  reachability  computation  starting  from  a  single  state  in  Rctr,  namely,  SO.  The 
reachability  computation  terminates  with  RENLE  after  1 .22  sec  of  simulation  time,  with  running 
time  1 :23.  The  graph  of  X,  Y  appears  in  Figure  F.4.  Next,  we  gradually  increased  numRange  until 
at  least  1  sec  of  simulation  time  could  be  analyzed.  This  occurred  at  numRange=7,  as  indicated  in 
Table  F.2. 

Accuracy.  The  range  for  V  generated  by  Flow*,  using  the  settings  in  the  last  row  of  Table  F.2  is 
approximately  109  to  151.  Based  on  HyCreate2  simulations  for  1  sec  from  the  comers  of  Rctr 
with  numRange=7  using  the  dive  controller  described  in  Section  B.4.3,  the  maximum  reachable 
velocity  is  147.8.  The  range  for  X  generated  by  Flow*  using  those  settings  is  approximately  0  to 
159.  In  HyCreate2  simulations  for  1  sec  from  the  comers  of  Rctr  with  numRange=7  using  the 
max-thrust  level-flight  controller,  the  maximum  value  of  X  is  140.4. 
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Figure  F.4.  Graph  of  X,  Y  from  Reachability  Computation  from  State  SO 

Benefit  of  Enforcing  Invariants.  To  evaluate  the  benefit  of  enforcing  the  flight  safety 
invariants,  we  re-ran  the  experiment  in  the  last  row  of  Table  F.2  without  enforcing  the  flight 
safety  invariants,  and  compared  the  resulting  ranges  for  a  few  variables.  Without  the  flight 
safety  invariant  to  limit  its  value,  the  range  of  T  increases  linearly,  reaching  approximately 
-300. .400  after  1.02  sec;  with  the  flight  safety  invariants,  the  range  is  Tmin..Tmax  =  10. .200. 
Similarly,  without  the  flight  safety  invariant  to  limit  its  value,  the  range  of  L  increases  linearly, 
reaching  approximately  -2000. .4000  after  1.02  sec;  with  the  flight  safety  invariants,  the  range  is 
0..1500. 

Experiment  with  Region  Rmax.  As  a  preliminary  test  of  whether  similar  results  will  hold  for 
other  regions,  we  did  a  reachability  computation  for  the  region  Rmax  defined  by  the  highest  sub¬ 
range  for  each  variable,  using  numRange=7,  and  with  other  Flow*  settings  the  same  as  in  the  last 
row  in  Table  F.2.  RENLE  occurs  after  0.83  sec  of  simulation  time,  with  running  time  17:14. 

This  suggests  that  smaller  regions  will  be  needed  near  the  edges  of  the  initial  guess  for 
AdvancedMode. 

F.4.5  Feasibility  Using  HyCreate2 

All  experiments  in  this  section  were  performed  by  running  HyCreate2.5  on  uav.hyc2,  except  that 
HyCreate  2.6  on  uav-HyCreate2_6.hyc2  was  used  for  one  group  of  experiments  as  noted  below. 
The  ,hyc2  files  are  available  on  VDL.  HyCreate2.5  and  HyCreate2.6  are  available  from  Stanley 
Bak.  The  experiments  were  run  on  a  desktop  with  an  Intel  Core  2  Quad  @  3.0GHz.  HyCreate2’s 
reachability  computation  is  single-threaded,  so  the  number  of  cores  does  not  affect  the  running 
time  for  a  single  reachability  computation 

Eliminating  Dead  Variables.  The  non-deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller  does  not 
use  xT  and  xL,  so  it  sets  their  derivatives  to  0  (deterministically).  We  expected  that  this  would 
ensure  they  always  retain  their  initial  values,  hence  they  would  not  increase  the  number  of  states. 
However,  we  noticed  towards  the  end  of  the  experiments  that  the  values  of  these  variables  vary. 
A  preprocessor  could  be  used  to  eliminate  those  variables  from  the  HyCreate2  model  when  using 
the  non-deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller  (as  we  do  with  Flow*).  When  evaluating 
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the  results  for  HyCreate2,  keep  in  mind  that  the  running  time  and  memory  usage  could  be 
reduced  modestly  by  this  straightforward  optimization. 

Invariants.  As  discussed  above,  we  want  to  enforce  several  invariants  (the  inequalities 
corresponding  to  flight  safety)  during  the  reachability  computation.  Flow*  handles  this  nicely: 
the  user  specifies  the  invariants  as  inequalities  between  polynomial  expressions  over  the  state 
variables,  and  Flow*  drops  states  violating  the  invariant  by  computing  the  intersection  of  each 
computed  Taylor  model  with  the  set  of  states  satisfying  the  given  inequalities.  HyCreate2  allows 
the  user  to  specify  invariants,  but  in  a  different  way.  Specifically,  the  user  provides  a  function, 
expressed  using  arbitrary  Java  code,  which  takes  a  box  (i.e.,  a  rectangular  region  of  states)  as 
argument  and  returns  true  if  any  state  in  the  box  satisfies  the  invariant,  and  returns  false 
otherwise.  If  the  function  returns  false,  HyCreate2  discards  the  box;  otherwise  it  keeps  the  entire 
box.  Ideally,  HyCreate2  would  intersect  the  box  with  the  invariant  and  discard  parts  of  the  box 
that  do  not  contain  states  satisfying  the  invariant.  To  automate  this  in  HyCreate2,  a  more 
tractable  (than  Java)  representation  of  invariants  would  need  to  be  adopted.  An  alternative 
approach  is  to  allow  the  user  to  supply  a  Java  function  that  performs  the  intersection  and  returns 
the  result;  this  approach  requires  significantly  fewer  changes  to  HyCreate2  and  imposes  a  fairly 
light  burden  on  the  user.  In  the  meantime,  we  developed  an  approach  that  achieves  part  of  this 
effect  by  changing  the  model  instead  of  HyCreate2.  We  call  the  approach  enforcing  invariants 
in  derivatives.  Specifically,  for  each  variable  v  constrained  by  an  inequality  in  the  invariant 
(namely,  T,  L,  BA,  V,  and  FPA),  we  modify  the  function  that  computes  the  derivative  of  v  so 
that,  if  the  value  of  v  violates  the  inequality,  then  the  function  returns  0.  This  reduces  the  growth 
of  the  part  of  the  box  outside  the  region  satisfying  the  invariant.7  A  side-effect  of  this  change  to 
the  derivative  function  is  that,  even  if  the  derivative  was  a  monotonic  function  before  this 
change,  it  is  not  monotonic  after  this  change.  In  particular,  for  a  box  of  which  part  satisfies  the 
invariant  and  part  does  not,  the  extremal  value  of  the  derivative  in  the  box  might  occur  at  a  point 
where  the  box  crosses  the  boundary  defined  by  the  invariant  (e.g.,  if  the  invariant  is  v>c,  the 
extremal  value  might  occur  at  a  point  with  v=c).  The  function  that  returns  the  set  of  possible 
extremal  points  for  the  derivative  of  v  should  be  modified  accordingly.  We  started  to  implement 
this  modification,  but  the  resources  were  not  available  to  debug  and  evaluate  it.  Consequently, 
this  modification  was  not  done  for  the  experiments  reported  here,  and  the  resulting  regions  of 
reachable  states  might  be  smaller  than  they  should  be.  However,  we  expect  that  making  this 
modification  would  have  a  modest  effect  on  the  set  of  reachable  states  and  the  running  time,  so 
our  general  conclusions  should  be  unaffected.  Furthermore,  for  the  best  HyCreate2  settings  that 
we  identified  (small  grid  without  large  rectangle  splitting),  we  also  ran  the  reachability 
computation  without  enforcing  invariants  in  derivatives  (i.e.,  with  the  original  definitions  of  the 
derivative  functions,  obtained  by  setting  nondetermObeyInvar=false  in  uav.hyc2),  thereby 
obtaining  a  sound  result,  with  a  moderately  longer  but  still  quite  acceptable  running  time. 


n 

We  used  a  more  proactive  version  of  this  technique  to  help  prevent  simulations  from  terminating  early  due  to 
invariant  violations,  with  partial  success.  Specifically,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  value  of  the  variable  to  violate  the 
inequality  before  setting  the  derivative  to  zero,  we  add  the  expected  change  during  the  current  timestep  (namely,  the 
current  value  of  the  derivative  times  an  estimate  of  the  timestep  duration)  to  the  current  value  of  the  variable,  and  set 
the  derivative  to  zero  if  the  resulting  value  violates  the  inequality.  However,  invariant  violations  still  cause  early 
termination  of  simulations  with  the  non-deterministic  controller. 
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In  the  experiments  in  this  section,  we  added  an  invariant  limiting  HA  to  -n..n,  because  we  are 
analyzing  the  system  for  at  most  8  sec,  and  we  know  HA  cannot  reach  -n  or  n  in  that  amount  of 
time  (recall  that  HA0=0,  and  it  takes  about  30  sec  for  the  UAS  to  turn  around),  so  any  states 
eliminated  by  this  invariant  are  not  actually  reachable,  even  though  they  may  appear  to  be 
reachable  due  to  overapproximation. 

All  experiments  in  this  section  use  an  initial  region  corresponding  to  Rctr  with  numRange=3. 

Adjusting  HyCreate2  Settings.  The  main  settings  that  control  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
HyCreate2’s  analysis  are: 

•  Grid  size  for  each  variable.  Recall  that  HyCreate2  represents  regions  in  the  state  space  as 
boxes,  a.k.a.  rectangles,  whose  edge  lengths  are  controlled  by  the  grid  size. 

•  Face  size  ratio  for  each  variable.  This  parameter  controls  the  distance  a  face  of  a  box  can 
move  in  a  single  timestep.  Larger  ratios  allow  larger  timesteps  but  reduce  accuracy,  be¬ 
cause  the  maximum  of  the  derivative  over  a  larger  region  is  used  during  face  lifting. 

•  Regrid  ratio  for  each  variable.  If  large  rectangle  splitting  is  on,  then  after  face  lifting, 
boxes  whose  edge  length  exceeds  the  grid  size  times  the  regrid  ratio  are  split  into  smaller 
boxes  whose  size  is  determined  by  the  grid  size. 

For  all  experiments  in  this  section,  we  used  the  same  face  size  ratio  for  all  variables,  and  the 
same  regrid  ratio  for  all  variables. 

Small  Grid  and  Rectangle  Splitting.  We  first  tried  a  computation  with  a  relatively  small  grid 
size  <T:  1,  L:  30,  BA:  0.2,  V:  4,  FPA:  0.2,  HA:  0.2,  X:  10,  Y:  10,  H:  10,  xT:  1,  xL:  30>,  and  with 
the  typical  values  of  0.1  for  face  size  ratio  and  1.7  for  regrid  ratio  suggested  in  the  HyCreate2 
documentation.  Large  rectangle  splitting  was  on.  We  terminated  the  computation  after  about  an 
hour;  it  had  reached  only  .0003  sec  of  simulation  time. 

We  tried  all  three  options  for  successor  aggregation  (namely,  discretized  aggregation,  convex 
hull  aggregation,  and  conditional  discretized  aggregation),  but  the  results  did  not  change 
significantly.  We  also  tried  to  turn  on  pseudo-invariants  with  time  step  0.1,  but  it  seemed  not  to 
work:  HyCreate2's  output  still  said  "Not  using  pseudo-invariants". 

Large  Grid.  To  reduce  the  number  of  rectangles,  we  significantly  increased  the  grid  size  to 
<T:50,  L:100,  BA:0.4,  V:50,  FPA:0.2,  HA:6,  X:50,  Y:50,  H:50,  xT:50,  xT:100>,  and  we 
significantly  increased  the  regrid  ratio  to  30.  To  increase  the  duration  of  each  time  step,  we 
significantly  increased  the  face  size  ratio  to  1.0.  Large  rectangle  splitting  was  on.  The  number 
of  rectangles  still  "exploded",  but  progress  was  significantly  faster  than  before.  Pending 
rectangles  jumped  to  about  140K  early  in  the  calculation,  gradually  decreased  to  about  43K  by 
0.5  sec  of  simulation  time,  and  stayed  there  until  0.9292  sec  of  simulation  time,  when  the  JVM 
terminated  with  "java.lang.OutOfMemoryError:  GC  overhead  limit  exceeded"  after  about  130 
minutes.  The  Java  heap  size  was  set  to  3  GB.  The  output  file  contains  604K  boxes.  We 
speculate  that  this  computation  could  run  to  completion  (i.e.,  1  sec  of  simulation  time)  with 
modestly  more  memory  and  running  time;  for  argument’s  sake,  say  150  minutes.  Assuming  the 
running  time  is  similar  for  all  243  regions  obtained  with  numRange=3,  the  end-to-end  computing 
time  for  all  the  reachability  computations  on  a  cluster  with  20  quad-core  processors  would  be 
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approximately  7.5  hours.  Some  regions  will  probably  take  longer,  so  this  should  be  considered 
an  order-of-magnitude  estimate. 

Accuracy  with  Large  Grid.  To  evaluate  accuracy,  we  computed  the  smallest  and  largest  values 
for  each  variable  that  appear  in  any  box  in  HyCreate2’s  output.8  The  range  is  0.5  to  260  for  T, 
-96  to  3092  for  L,  107  to  164  for  V,  and  -202  to  194  for  X.  The  ranges  for  T  and  L  exceed  the 
limits  in  the  flight  safety  invariants  (see  Table  F.l),  so  they  provide  no  information.  Based  on 
simulations  for  1  sec  from  the  comers  of  Rctr  with  numRange=3  using  the  dive  controller 
described  in  Section  B.4.3,  the  maximum  reachable  velocity  is  161.9.  The  upper  bound  of  164 
for  V  from  the  reachability  computation  is  only  slightly  higher  than  this,  which  is  good,  although 
if  the  reachability  computation  had  continued  to  1  sec  of  simulation  time  (recall  that  it  ran  out  of 
memory  at  0.9292  sec),  it  would  have  produced  a  slightly  higher  and  hence  slightly  looser  value. 
Based  on  simulations  for  1  sec  from  the  comers  of  Rctr  with  numRange=3  using  the  max-thrust 
level-flight  controller  described  in  Section  B.4.3,  the  maximum  reachable  value  of  X  is  154.8. 
The  upper  bound  of  194  for  X  from  the  reachability  computation  is  significantly  higher  than  this. 

Large  Grid  and  Large  Regrid  Ratio.  To  further  reduce  the  number  of  boxes,  we  further 
increased  the  regrid  ratio.  The  explosion  to  100K+  boxes  still  occurred  for  regrid  ratio  <  34.  For 
regrid  ratio  35,  HyCreate2  generates  about  20  rectangles  and  finishes  in  several  seconds,  because 
little  regridding  occurs. 

Accuracy  with  Large  Grid  and  Large  Regrid  Ratio.  The  computation  with  large  grid  and  large 
regrid  ratio  has  only  moderately  worse  accuracy  than  the  computation  with  large  grid,  despite  its 
greatly  reduced  cost.  With  a  regrid  ratio  of  35,  the  ranges  defined  by  the  smallest  and  largest 
values  that  appear  in  any  box  in  the  output  are  8  to  282  for  T,  -57  to  3356  for  L,  101  to  172  for 
V,  and  -213  to  193  for  X.  The  ranges  for  T  and  L  are  not  significantly  looser  than  the  ranges 
from  the  much  more  expensive  calculation  with  regrid  ratio  30,  because  the  ranges  from  the 
more  expensive  calculation  provide  no  information  anyway.  The  upper  bound  for  V  is 
moderately  looser  than  the  upper  bound  from  the  more  expensive  calculation.  The  upper  bounds 
for  X  are  similar. 

Small  Grid  Without  Large  Rectangle  Splitting.  Increasing  the  regrid  ratio  reduces  regridding. 
The  limiting  case  is  to  turn  large  rectangle  splitting  off.  In  this  case,  it  should  be  feasible  to  use  a 
small  grid  size;  note  that,  with  large  rectangle  splitting  off,  the  grid  size  determines  only  the  size 
of  the  initial  grid.  We  turned  large  rectangle  splitting  off  and  used  the  small  grid  described 
above,  with  a  face  size  ratio  of  0.2.  For  this  experiment,  we  used  HyCreate  2.6  and  selected  the 
new  Mfl  (“Mixed  face  lifting”)  Reconstruct  reachability  method.  Without  enforcing  invariants  in 
derivatives,  the  computation  reached  1  sec  of  simulation  time  in  50  sec  of  computation  time; 
with  enforcement  of  invariants  in  derivatives,  the  computation  time  was  34  sec.  Figure  F.5  and 
Figure  F.6  contain  graphs  of  X,Y  and  X,  V,  respectively.  The  simulations  shown  in  the  figure 


8  Implementation  detail:  To  do  this,  we  used  sed  (a  standard  UNIX  utility  for  non-interactive  editing)  to  replace 
semicolons  with  commas  in  the  output  file  result/reachabilityresult.hrm,  so  the  data  is  in  csv  format  (we  used  sed 
because  our  interactive  text  editor  choked  on  the  245MB  file),  opened  the  resulting  file  in  Excel,  and  used  formulas 
to  compute  the  min  of  the  lower  bound  column  for  each  variable  and  the  max  of  the  upper  bound  column  for  each 
variable. 
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use  a  manually  specified  timestep  of  .01  sec.  Comparing  the  results  with  and  without  enforcing 
invariants  in  derivatives,  we  see  that  this  technique  reduces  the  running  time  by  about  30%  and 
noticeably  slows  the  spread  in  Y  and  Y,  although  the  benefits  will  be  reduced  when  the 
necessary  modifications  to  the  extremal-point  functions  are  incorporated.  Without  these 
modifications,  the  reachability  computation  misses  some  states:  the  maximum  value  of  V  in  the 
top  and  bottom  graphs  in  Figure  F.6  are  160.1  and  163.6;  the  dive  controller  can  reach  161.9. 

Accuracy  with  Small  Grid  Without  Large  Rectangle  Splitting.  The  ranges  defined  by  the 
smallest  and  largest  values  that  appear  in  any  box  in  the  output  are  9.9  to  200  for  T,  -0.2  to  1672 
for  L,  1 12  to  163.6  for  V,  and  0  to  155.7  for  X.  Based  on  simulations  for  1  sec  with  a  timestep  of 
.01  from  the  comers  of  Rctr  with  numRange=3  using  the  dive  controller  described  in  Section 
B.4.3,  the  maximum  reachable  velocity  is  161.9;  a  timestep  of  .001  gives  the  same  result.  The 
upper  bound  of  163.6  for  V  from  the  reachability  computation  is  nearly  tight.  Based  on 
simulations  for  1  sec  with  a  timestep  of  .01  from  the  comers  of  Rctr  with  numRange=3  using  the 
max-thmst  level-flight  controller  described  in  Section  B.4.3,  the  maximum  reachable  value  of  X 
is  154.8.  The  upper  bound  of  155.7  for  X  from  the  reachability  computation  is  nearly  tight. 

Adjusting  Size  of  Initial  Region.  We  ran  similar  experiments  starting  with  an  initial  region 
containing  only  state  SO  and  got  similar  results,  including  the  sudden  change  from  a  very  large 
number  of  boxes  to  a  very  small  number  of  boxes  when  increasing  the  regrid  ratio.  This 
indicates  that  experiments  with  larger  values  of  numRange  would  produce  similar  results. 
Intuitively,  HyCreate2  gets  little  benefit  from  smaller  initial  regions  when  using  a  relatively  large 
grid  size,  because  as  soon  as  a  regrid  operation  occurs,  regions  get  expanded  to  the  grid  size. 

Benefit  of  Enforcing  Invariants.  To  evaluate  the  benefit  of  enforcing  the  flight  safety 
invariants,  we  re-ran  the  experiment  with  regrid  ratio  35  described  above,  except  this  time 
without  enforcing  the  invariants.  Instead  of  terminating  with  about  20  boxes,  the  computation 
generated  345K  rectangles  in  the  first  step,  after  which  we  terminated  it. 
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Figure  F.5.  Graph  of  X,  Y  from  Simulations  and  Reachability  Calculation  for  Non- 

Deterministic  Controller 


Figure  F.6.  Graph  of  X,  V  from  Simulations  and  Reachability  Calculation  for  Non- 

Deterministic  Controller 

F.5  States  Reachable  With  Safety  Controller 

This  section  describes  the  safety  controller  used  to  turn  the  UAS  around  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  experiments  to  determine  feasibility  of  reachability  computations  for  39  seconds  of 
simulation  time  (the  time  needed  for  the  UAS  to  turn  around  from  some  typical  initial  states). 
The  answer  might  seem  like  a  foregone  conclusion,  considering  that  accurate  reachability 
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computations  for  1  sec  of  simulation  time  for  the  UAS  with  the  non-deterministic  model  of  the 
advanced  controller  are  pushing  the  limits  of  the  tools.  However,  non-determinism  significantly 
increases  the  size  of  the  state  space  and  hence  the  cost  of  the  state-space  exploration,  so  the 
answer  is  not  so  obvious.  For  example,  although  we  saw  in  Section  F.4.4  that  Flow*  can  analyze 
the  UAS  with  the  non-deterministic  model  of  the  advanced  controller  from  initial  state  SO  for 
only  1.22  sec  before  RENLE,  we  will  see  that  Flow*  can  analyze  the  UAS  with  the  safety 
controller  from  initial  state  SO  for  35.41  sec  before  RENLE. 

These  experiments  have  a  similar  design  as  the  experiments  with  the  non-deterministic  model  of 
the  advanced  controller  in  Section  F.4.  We  experimented  with  reachability  computations 
starting  from  the  initial  state  SO  or  the  initial  region  Rctr  defined  in  Section  F.4.0. 

F.5.1  Summary  of  Conclusions  for  Reachability  with  Safety  Controller 

Flow*  is  able  to  perform  a  reachability  computation  from  initial  state  SO  for  35.41  sec  of 
simulation  time  in  about  22  min  of  running  time.  However,  it  is  unclear  whether  Flow*’s 
settings  can  be  modified  to  extend  this  to  39  sec  of  simulation  time.  Furthermore,  even  if  it  is 
possible,  reachability  computations  from  larger  initial  regions,  such  as  Rctr  with  numRange=7, 
are  much  slower;  the  reachability  computation  for  that  one  region  would  be  at  least  8.5  hours. 
The  end-to-end  running  time  for  all  initial  regions  in  the  initial  guess  for  AdvancedMode  would 
be  impractical,  even  on  a  small  compute  cluster. 

HyCreate2  is  able  to  simulate  the  system  from  individual  initial  states  efficiently  for  39  sec  or 
more  of  simulation  time,  but  reachability  computations,  even  from  a  single  initial  state,  make 
little  progress,  due  to  the  large  number  of  explored  boxes. 

HSolver  (http : //hsolver . sourcefor ge .net/)  can  be  applied  to  this  problem,  but  we  did  not  try  it, 
because,  as  mentioned  in  Section  F.4.1,  previous  experience  with  HSolver  showed  that  HSolver 
is  much  slower  than  HyCreate2  for  hybrid  systems  like  the  UAS. 

dReach  can  be  applied  to  this  problem,  because  the  derivatives  are  deterministic.  However,  we 
do  not  expect  dReach  to  be  efficient  for  long-duration  reachability  computations,  because  the 
formula  constructed  by  dReach  ( cf.  the  description  of  dReach  in  Section  F.1.1)  will  be  too  large 
for  efficient  satisfiability  checking. 

F.5.2  Design  of  the  Safety  Controller 

Recall  that  the  safety  controller  in  this  setting  should  turn  the  UAS  around  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  avoid  entering  the  no-fly  zone.  The  safety  controller  used  in  these  experiments  is  a  variant  of 
the  controller  in  the  MATLAB  simulation  of  UAS  guidance,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  controller 
in  the  UAS  guidance  model  presented  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  report.  The  inputs  to  the 
controller  are  a  commanded  velocity  Vcmd,  a  commanded  height  Hcmd,  and  a  commanded  bank 
angle  BAcmd.  The  controller  uses  additional  state  variables  xT  and  xL.  T  is  controlled  by  a 
feedback  loop;  specifically,  T'  =  pi*(Tcmd-T)  where  Tcmd  =  xT  +  (KTl/KT2)*xT'  and  xT'  = 
(KT2*M0*(Vcmd-V)).  L  is  controlled  by  a  feedback  loop  that  brings  V  and  H  to  commanded 
values  Vcmd  and  Hcmd,  respectively;  specifically,  L'  =  pL*(Lcmd-L)  where  Lcmd  =  xL  + 
(KLl/KL2)*xL'  and  xL'  =  KL2*((M0*Vcmd*((Kgc*(Hcmd-H))-FPA))  +  (Kalt*(Hcmd-H))). 
The  values  of  the  constants  are  not  shown  here  but  can  be  found  in  the  MATLAB  model,  the 
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Flow*  model,  or  the  HyCreate2  model.  The  controller  in  the  UAS  guidance  model  and  the 
MATLAB  simulation  does  not  have  a  commanded  bank  angle  as  an  input,  because  it  is  designed 
to  head  to  a  waypoint.  For  the  safety  controller,  we  adopted  the  following  simple  control  law  for 
the  bank  angle:  BA'  =  KBA2  *  (1  -  BA/BAcmd),  where  KBA2  =  0.1.  We  used  the  following 
commanded  values:  Vcmd  =  VO,  Hcmd  =  HO,  and  BAcmd  =  BAmax.  We  did  not  experiment 
with  other  values  of  Vcmd  and  Hcmd  to  determine  whether  these  values  turn  the  UAS  around  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  optimizing  these  values  would  not  decrease  the  time  needed  to  turn 
around  enough  to  affect  the  conclusions  below. 

To  evaluate  this  safety  controller,  we  simulated  the  UAS  with  this  controller,  using  HyCreate2. 
Consider  a  scenario  starting  from  initial  state  SO  and  with  Vcmd=V0,  Hcmd=H0,  and 
BAcmd=BAmax.  Figure  F.7  contains  graphs  for  39  seconds  of  simulation  time.  The  graph  of 
X,  Y  shows  that  the  UAS  has  turned  around  in  that  time.  The  graph  of  Y,  BA  shows  that  the 
controller  smoothly  brings  BA  from  0  to  BAmax  (Y  is  used  on  the  horizontal  axis  as  a  surrogate 
for  time,  because  time  is  an  implicit  variable  in  HyCreate2,  so  it  cannot  be  used  in  graphs  unless 
the  model  explicitly  contains  a  variable  equal  to  time;  Y  is  a  good  surrogate  for  time,  because  it 
is  a  monotonic  function  of  time  in  this  scenario).  The  altitude  gradually  drops  to  about  960  feet 
and  then  stabilizes  (we  did  not  investigate  whether  the  height  would  later  increase  back  to  HO). 
This  could  be  mitigated  by  modifying  the  control  law  for  lift  to  depend  on  the  bank  angle,  but  the 
loss  of  altitude  is  irrelevant  for  our  purpose,  so  we  did  not  experiment  with  such  modifications. 


Figure  F.7.  Simulation  of  UAS  with  the  Safety  Controller 
F.5.3  Simulations  Used  to  Evaluate  the  Reachability  Results 

HyCreate2  was  used  to  simulate  the  UAS  with  the  safety  controller  for  39  sec  starting  from  the 
comers  of  the  region  Rctr  defined  in  Section  F.4.0,  with  numRange=3.  HyCreate2  performs  256 
simulations  in  less  than  a  minute.  Figure  F.8  shows  graphs  of  X,  Y  from  the  simulations.  We  see 
that,  from  every  comer  of  this  region,  the  UAS  turns  around  within  this  time. 
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Figure  F.8.  Graph  of  X,Y  with  Safety  Controller  from  Corners  of  Rctr  with  numRange=3 
F.5.4  Feasibility  Using  Flow* 

For  these  experiments,  the  Flow*  settings  in  the  last  row  of  Table  F.2  were  used.  To  determine 
whether  a  reachability  computation  for  39  seconds  of  simulation  time  is  feasible  at  all,  we  first 
did  a  reachability  computation  starting  from  the  single  initial  state  SO.  Figure  F.9  contains  a 
graph  of  X,Y  from  this  computation.  RENLE  occurred  at  35.41  seconds  of  simulation  time,  with 
running  time  of  22  minutes.  Based  on  previous  experience  with  Flow*  (including  the 
experiments  described  in  Section  F.4),  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  RENLE  can  be  delayed 
significantly  by  modifying  Flow*’s  settings.  Even  if  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  settings  to 
postpone  the  RENLE  to  39  sec  for  a  single  initial  state,  and  even  if  this  does  not  increase  the 
running  time  significantly  (which  it  probably  would),  the  running  time  is  likely  to  be  impractical 
for  larger  initial  regions.  To  estimate  how  much  slower  the  reachability  computation  is  for  larger 
initial  regions,  we  ran  a  reachability  computation  for  the  initial  region  Rctr  with  numRange=7, 
using  the  same  Flow*  settings  as  above.  We  terminated  it  after  20  minutes  of  computation,  by 
which  time  it  reached  only  1.53  sec  of  simulation  time.  This  suggests  that  a  reachability 
computation  for  39  sec  of  simulation  time  from  that  initial  region  would  take  at  least  8.5  hours, 
even  if  RENLE  did  not  occur  (and  it  certainly  will  occur). 
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Figure  F.9.  Graph  of  X,  Y  from  Flow*  Reachability  Computation 


F.5.5  Feasibility  Using  HyCreate2 

To  determine  whether  a  HyCreate2  reachability  computation  for  39  seconds  of  simulation  time  is 
feasible  at  all,  we  first  did  a  reachability  computation  starting  from  the  single  initial  state  SO, 
with  large  rectangle  splitting  off,  with  the  large  grid  described  in  Section  F.4.5,  and  with  a  face 
size  ratio  of  1 .0  for  all  variables.  The  reachability  computation  quickly  reached  2.38  sec  of 
simulation  time  and  then  made  no  further  progress  before  we  terminated  it  after  44  minutes  of 
running  time. 

The  large  grid  size  and  large  face  size  ratio  may  be  causing  too  much  accumulation  of  error,  so 
we  tried  this  with  the  small  grid  described  in  Section  F.4.5  and  a  face  size  ratio  of  0. 1  (with 
large  rectangle  splitting  still  off).  The  computation  reached  7.2472  sec  of  simulation  time  in 
about  a  minute  and  then  made  no  further  progress  before  we  terminated  it  after  24  minutes  of 
running  time.  We  further  decreased  the  grid  size,  multiplying  each  value  by  0. 1 .  The 
computation  reached  1 1.7070  sec  of  simulation  time  in  a  few  minutes  and  then  made  no  further 
progress  before  we  terminated  it  after  25  minutes  of  running  time.  The  intermediate  computation 
visualization,  captured  immediately  before  we  terminated  the  computation,  is  shown  in  Figure 
F.10.  We  further  decreased  the  grid  size,  multiplying  each  value  by  0.1  again  (hence  0.01  times 
the  original  small  grid  size).  The  computation  was  still  making  steady  but  slow  progress,  having 
reached  16.0849  sec  of  simulation  time,  when  we  terminated  it  after  106  minutes  of  running 
time.  Regardless  of  whether  this  computation  would  also  stop  making  progress  at  some  point, 
the  running  time  will  be  excessive,  especially  considering  that  this  is  starting  from  a  single  initial 
state,  and  an  initial  region  like  Rctr  with  numRange=3  will  contain  a  very  large  number  of 
rectangles  when  such  a  small  grid  is  used. 
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Figure  F.10.  Graph  of  X,Y  from  HyCreate2  Reachability  Computation 

We  also  tried  a  reachability  computation  from  SO  with  large  rectangle  splitting  on,  using  the 
same  grid  size  and  face  size  ratio,  and  using  a  regrid  ratio  of  35  for  all  variables.  With  the  Java 
heap  size  set  to  3  GB,  the  computation  terminated  with  an  OutOfMemory  exception  after  several 
minutes. 
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